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And Jacob ſaid unto Pharaoh, The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage, are an hundred and 
thirty years: few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been. — _ * 


HERE is not a man in hiſtory, whom I 
| Pity more, than the man who made this 
reply — not becauſe his days were ſhort, — but 
that they were long enough to have crowded in- 
to them, ſo much evil as we find. 5 

Of all the patriarchs, he was the moſt un- 
bares for *bating the ſeven years he ſerved La- 
ban for Rachael, which ſeemed to him. but a 

few days, for the love he had to ler, — ſtrike 
| thoſe out of the number, — all his other days 
were ſorrow; and that, not from his faults, but 
from the ambition, the violences and evil paſſions 
of others. A large portion of what man is born 
to, comes, you'll ſay, from the ſame quarter : 

*tis true; but ſtill in ſome men's lives, there 

ſeems a contexture of miſery ; — one evil ſo riſes 

out of another, and the whole plan and exe- 

cution of the piece has ſo very melancholy an 
air, that a good natured man ſhall not be able to. 

look upon it, but with tears on his cheeks. _ 

| pity this patriarch till the more, becauſe, 

— from his firſt ſetting out in life, he had been led 
into an expectation of ſuch different ſcenes: he 
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e ere 23 
was told, by Iſaac his father, that God ſbould 
bleſs him with the dew of heaven ang the fatneſs 
/ the earth, and with plenty of corn and wine; 
= that people were to ſerve him, and nations to 
bow down to him ; — that he ſhould be lord over 
his brethren; == that bleſſed was every one that bleſ= 
fed him, and curſed was every one who curſed him. 
The ſimplicity of youth takes promiſes of hap · 
pineſs in the fulleſt latirude, — and as theſe were 
moreover confirmed to him by the Gop of his 
fathers, on his way to Padan-Aran, — it would 
leave no diſtruſt of their accompliſhment, upon 
his mind; — every fair and flattering object be- 
fore him, which wore the face of joy, he would 
regard as a portion of his bleſſing ; — he would 
* Purſue it — he would graſp a ſhadow, 
This, by the way, makes it neceſſary to ſup- 
. poſe, that the bleſſings which were conveyed, 
ad a view of bleſſings not altogether ſuch as a 
carnal mind would expect; but they were ina 
great meaſure ſpiritual, and ſuch as the prophe - 
tic ſoul of Iſaac had principally before him, in 
the u en idea of their future and hap- 
Py eſtabliſhment, when they were no longer to 
e ſtrangers and pilgrims upon earth: for in fat, 
in the ſtriQ and literal ſenſe of his father's grant, 
— Jacob enjoyed it not z and was ſo far from” 
being a happy man, that in the moſt intereſting 
paſſages of his life, he met with nothing but 12 
_ appointments and grievous afflictions. 
Let us accompany him from the firſt treaehe- 
rous hour of a mother's ambition; in conſequence 
of which, he is driven forth from his country, and 
the protection of his houſe, to ſeek protection 
and an eſtabliſhment in the houſe of Laban his 
kinſman, 3 | E 
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In what manner this anſwered his expectati- 
ons, we find from his own pathetic remonſtrance 
to Laban, when he had purſued him ſeven days 
journey, and ovettook him on Mount Gilead. — 
[ ſee him in the door of the tent, with the calm 
courage which innocence gives the oppreſled, 
thus remonſtrating to his father-in-law upon the 
cruelty of his treatment. 

Theſe twenty years that I have been with . 7 
— the ewes have not caſt their young, and tie 
rams of thy flock have I not eaten. That which , 
was torn of beaſts, I brought not unto thee, —1 
bare the loſs Hit; what was ſtolen by day, or - 2 
len by night, 75 my hands didſt thou require it. * 

T hus I was: in the day the drought conſumed me, 

and the froſt by night, and my ſleep departed from - . 

my eyes. T hus have I been twenty years in thy 

hauſe : = 1 ſerved thee fourteen years for thy tue 

2 and fix years for thy cattle ; and thou 
haſt changed. my wages ten times. 

Scarce had he recovered from theſe 8 
when the ill conduct and vices of his children, 
wound his ſoul to death. Reuben proves in- 
ceſtuous, — udah adulterous, — his daugh- _ - 
ter Dinah is diſhonoured, — Simeon and Levi 
diſhonour themſelves by treachery, — two-of his 
grand-children are ſtricken with ſudden death, 

— Rachael, his beloved wife, periſhes, and in 
circumſtances which embittered his loſs, — Ks, 3 
ſon Joſeph, a moſt promiſing youth, is torn * - © 
from him, by the envy of his brethren ; and to 
cloſe all, himſelf driven by famine in his old age 
to die amongſt the Egyptians, a people who held 
it an abomination to eat bread with him. Un- | 
happy. patriarch !,well might he ſay, That few. 
and evil had been his days ; the anſwer, indeed, 
was extended beyond the monarch's inquiry, 
3 | A5 Which 
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which was ſimply his age ; — but how could 
he look back upon the days of his ee 
without thinking of the ſorrows which thoſe days 
had brought along with them? all that was more 
in the anſwer than in the demand, was the over- - 
flowings of a heart ready to bleed afreſh at the 
recolleQion of what had befallen. | 
Unwillingly does the mind digeſt the evils pre- 
pared for it by others; — for thoſe we prepare 
ourſelves, — we eat but the fruit which we have 
planted and watered :——a ſhattered fortune — 
a ſhattered frame, fo we have but the ſatisfaQti- | 
on of ſhattering them ourſelves, paſs naturally 
enough into the habit, and by the eaſe with 
which they are both done, they ſave the ſpecta- 
tor ſ a world of pity : but for hols like W 
brought upon him by the bands from which he 
looked for all his comforts, the avarice of a 
parent, · the unkindneſs of a relation, — the 
1vgratitade of a child, they are evils which 
leave a ſcar ; — beſides, as they hang over the 
heads of all, and therefore may fall upon any 
— every Jooker on has an rer? in the tragedy; 
—=— but then we are apt to intereſt ourſelves no 
otherwife, than merely as the incidents them- 
ſelves ſtrike our paſſions, without carrying the 
leſſon further: in a word— we realize nothing: 
— we figh—we wipe away the tear, —and there 
ends the ſtory of miſery, and the moral with it. 
Let us try to do better with this To — 
with the bad bias which gave the whole turn to 
the patriarch's life, —— parental partiality — t 
_ parental injuſtice, —i it matters not by what a1 4 
it ſtands diſtinguiſned ' tis that, by which 
Rebekah planted a dagger in Efau's breaſt ; and 
an eternal terror with it, in her own, leff the - 


ſhould live to be deprived of them, both in one 
. $ 
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day — and truſt me, dear Chriſtians, wherever 
that equal balance of kindneſs and love, which 
children look up to you for as their natural right, 
is no longer maintained—there will daggers ever 
be planted ; the ſon ſball literally be ſet at vari- 
ance againſt his father, and the daughter againſt 
her mother, the daughter-in-law againſt her 
mother-in-law, — and a man's foes ſhall be they of 
his own Houſhold. EEE ee Tor Poe 
It was an excellent ordinance, as wellof domeſ- 
tic policy, as of equity, which Moſes gave up- 
on this head, in the 21ſt of Deuteronomy. _ 
Fa man have two wives, one beloved and one 
hated, and they have borne him children, both th: 
beloved and the hated, aud if the firſt born ſon be 
hers that was hated, then it ſhall be, when be, 
maketh his ſons to inherit that which he hath, that 
he may not make the W of the beloved, firſt born, 
before the ſon of the hated which is indeed the firſt 
born,. but he ſhall acknowledge the ſon of the 
hated far firſt born, by giving him a double portion 
of all that he hath. That evil was well fenced 
againſt for *tis one of thoſe which ſteals in 
upon the heart with the affeQions, and courts the 
parent under ſo ſweet a form, that thouſands, 
have been betrayed by the very virtues which 
ſhould have preſerved them. Nature tells the pa- 
rent, there can be no error on the ſide of affecti- 
on; — but we forget, when Nature pleads for 
one, ſhe pleads for every child alike —= and,. 
Why is not her voice to be heard? Solomon ſays, 
Oppreſſion will make a wiſe man mad. — What 
8 will it do then, to a tender and ingenuous heart, 
- which feels itſelf neglected, — too full of reve- 
rence for the author of its wrongs to complain? £ 
— ſee, it ſits down in filence, robbed by diſcou- 
ragements, of all its natural powers to Pn | 
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born to ſee others loaded with careſſes — in 
ſome uncheary corner it nouriſhes its diſcontent, 
and with a weight upon its ſpirits, which 
its little ſtock of fortitude is not able to with- 
ſtard, it droops and pines away. —— Sad 
victim of Caprice. | ke 
We are unavoidably led here into a reflection 
upon Jacob's conduct in regard to his ſon Joſeph, 
which no way correſponded with the leſſon of 
wiſdom, which the miſeries of his own famil 
might have taught him: ſurely his eyes had ſeen 
ſorrows ſufficient on that ſcore, to have taken. 
4, Warning: and yet we find, that he fell into the 
ſame ſnare of partiality to that child in his old 
age, which his mother Rebekah had ſhewn to 
him, in hers, —— for Iſrael loved Foſeph more 
than all his children; becauſe he was the ſon of © 
his old age, and he made him a coat of many co- 
lours —— O Iſrael! Where was that , prophetic 
ſpirit which darted itſelf into future times, and 
told each tribe what was to be its fate — Where 
was it fled, that it could not aid thee to look fo 
little a way forwards, as to behold his coat of. 
many colours, ſtained with blood? Why were the 
ter der emotions of a parent's-anguiſh hid from 
thy eyes? — and, why is every thing? — but 
that it pleaſes heaven to give us no more light in 
our way, than will leave virtue in poſſeſſion of 
its recompenſe.— 1 
Grant me, gracious Gop ! togo chear-, 
fully on, the road which thou haſt marked out, 
— 1 wiſh it neither more wide or more ſmooth: 
— cortinue the light of this dim taper thou haſt, 
put into my hands: I will kneel upon the, 
groung ſeven times a day to ſeek the beſt track 
can with it —— and having done that, I will 
truſt myſelf ard the iſſue of my journey to thee, 
Sha Arn . 1 


who art the fountain of joy, — and will ſing 
ſongs of comfort as I go along. 
Let us proceed to the ſecond great occurrence 
in the patriarch's life. The impoſition of a 
wife upon him which he neither bargained for 
or loved. And it came to paſs in the morning 
behold it was Leah! and he ſaid unto Laban, What 
is this that thou haſt done unto me ? Did I not ſerve 
thee for Rachael? Wherefore then haſt thou be- 
guiled me? 5 | 
This indeed is out of the ſyſtem of all conju- 
gal impoſitions now,——but the moral of it is | 
ſtill good; and the abuſe with the ſame com- 4 
plaint of Jacob's upon it, will ever be repeated, 
ſo long as art and artifice are ſo buſy as they 
are in theſe affair s. WE 
Liſten, I pray you, to the ſtories of the diſap- 
pointed in marriage :— collect all their com- 
plaints: hear their mutual reproaches; upon what 
fatal hinge do the greateſt part of them turn? — 
« 'They were miſtaken in the perſon . Some 
diſguiſe either of body or mind is ſeen through 
in the firſt domeſtic ſcuffle: — ſome fair orna- 
ment — perhaps the very one which won the 
heart, — the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, 
falls off; It is not the Rachael for whom I have 
ſerved, — Why haſt thou then beguiled me? 
Be open— be honeſt: give yourſelf for what 
you are; conceal nothing, — varniſh nothing, — _ 
and if theſe fair weapons will not do, — better 
not conquer at all, than conquer for a day 
when the night is paſſed, *twill ever be the ſame... 
ſtory, — And it came to paſs, behold it was Leah! * * 
If the heart beguiles itſelf in its choice, and 
imagination will give excellencies which are not 
the portion of fleſh and blood: —— when the 
dream is over, and we awake in the morning, it 
yy Matters 
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matters little whether 'tis Rachael or Leah, — 
be the object what it will, as it muſt be on the 
earthly ſide, at leaſt of perfection, — it will 
fall ſhort of the work, of fancy, whoſe exiſtence 
is in the clouds. ; Fe 
In ſuch caſes of deception, let not man ex- 
claim as Jacob does in his, — What is it thou haſt 
done unto me? — for tis his own doings, and he 
has nothing to lay his fault on, but the heat and 
tic indiſcretion of his own paſſions. 
I know not whether *tis of any uſe, to take 
notice of this ſingularity in the patriarch's life, in 
| regard to the wrong he received from Laban, 
| which was the very wrong he had done before to 
his father Iſaac, when the infirmities of old age 
_ had diſabled him from diſtinguiſhing one child 
from another: Art thou my very ſon Efau ? and 
he ſaid, Tam, * Tis doubtful whether Leah's vera- 
city was put to the ſame teſt —— but both ſuf- 
fered from a ſimilitude of ſtratagem; and 'tis 
hard to ſay, whether the anguiſh, from croſſed 
love, in the breaſt of one brother, might not be 
as ſore a puniſhment as the diſquietudes of croſſed 
ambition and revenge in the breaſt of the other. 
Ido not ſee which way the honour of Provi- 
dence is concerned in repaying us exactly in our 
own coin, — or, why a man ſhould fall into 
that very pit, (and no other) which he has graven 
and digged for another man: time and chance 
may bring ſuch incidents abont, and there wants 
nothing, but that Jacob ſhould have been a bad 
man, to have made this a common place text 
for ſuch a doctrine. ane 44 


lt is enough for us, that the beſt way to eſcape 
= evil, is in general, not to commit it ourſelves— 
and that whenever the paſhons'of mankind will 
W order it otherwiſe, to rob thoſe, at leaſt, who 
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love judgments, of the triumph of finding it out. 
. travail has returned upon our heads, _ 
| ans our violent dealings upon our own pues. | 
| cannot conclude this diſcourſe, without re- 

turning firſt to the part with which it ſet out; — 
the patriarch's account to the king of Egypt, of 
the ſhortneſs and miſery of his days: —— give 
me leave to bring this home to us, by a ſingle 

reflection upon each. 

There is ſomething ſtrange in it chat life 
ſhould appear ſo ſhort in the groſs — and yet fo 
long in tie detail. Miſery may make it fo, you'll 
ſay — but we will exclude it, — and till you'll 
find, though we all complain of the ſhortneſs 
of life, what numbers there are who ſeem quite 
over ſtocked with the days and hours of it, and 
are continually ſending out into the high ways 
and ſtreets of the city, to compel gueſts to come 
in, and take it off their hands: to do this with 
ingenuity and forecaſt, is not one of the leaſt 
arts and buſineſs of life itſelf; and they who can- 8 
not ſucceed in it, carry as many marks of diſtreſse 
agout them, as bankraptcy herſelf could wear. 

Be as careleſs as we may, we ſhall not alwa 

have the power, — nor ſhall we always be in a 
temper to-let the account run thus: - When the 
blood is cooled, and the ſpirits, which have hur- 
ried us on through half our days, before we have 
numbered one of them, are beginning to retire z 
—— then wiſdom will preſs a moment to be 
heard, — afflictions or a bed of ſickneſs will find 
their hours of perſuaſion ——and, ſhould they” . |} 
tail. — there is fomething yet behind, — old 
age will overtake us at the laſt, and with its 
rrembling hand, hold up the glaſs to us, as it did 
unto the patriareb. 
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— — Dear inconſiderate Chriſtians ] wait 
not, I beſeech you, till then; — take a view of 
pour life now; — look back, behold this fair 
ſpace capable of ſuch heavenly improvements? 
all ſcrawl'd over and defaced; with ——- 
l want words to ſay, with what — for 

I think only of the refleQions with which you - 
are to ſupport yourſelves, in the decline of a life 
ſo miſerably caſt away, ſhould it happen, as it 
often does, that ye have ſtood idle unto the ele- 
venth hour, and have all the work of the day to 
perform when night comes on, and no one can 
[ work. TOE LE WT 158 
| ©* 2dly. As to the evil of the days of the years 
of our pilgrimage — ſpeculation and fact appear 
at variance again — We agree with the patri- . 
arch, that the life of man is miſerable; and yet 
the world looks happy enough - and every thing 

tolerably at his eaſe. It muſt be noted indeed, 
that the patriarch, in this account, ſpeaks mere- 
Iy his preſent feelings, and ſeems rather to be 
giving a hiſtory of his ſufferings, than a ſyſtem | 
of them, in contradiction to that of the Gop of 
Love. Look upon the world he has given us, 
— obſerve the riches and plenty which flows in 
every channel, not only to ſatisfy. the deſires of 
the temperate, — but of the fanciful and wanton 
_ - —every place is almoſt. a paradiſe, planted when 

nature was in her gayeſt humour. 2 
— Every thing has two views. Jacob, and 
Job, and Solomon, gave one ſedion of the globe, 
and this repreſentation another: truth 
lieth- betwixt or rather, good and evil are 
mixed together; which of the two preponde - 
rates, is beyond our inquiry; — but, Itruſt— :; 
it is the good: — firſt, As it renders the Creator , 
of the world more dear and venerable to me; and 

2 ſecondiy, 
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ſecondly, Becauſe I will not ſuppoſe, that a 
work intended to exalt his glory, ſhould ſtand in 
want of apologies, . 
Whatever is the proportion of miſery in this 
world, it is certain, that it can be no duty of re- 
ligion to increaſe the complaint, — or to affect 
the praiſe which the Jeſuit's college of Granado, 
give of their Sanchez, — That though he lived : 
where there was a very ſweet garden, yet, was 
never ſeen to touch a flower; and that he would 
rather die than eat ſalt or pepper, or aught that 
might give a reliſh to his meat. Ke 

I pity the men whoſe natural pleaſures are 
burthens, and who fly from joy, (as theſe ſple- 
netic and moroſe fouls do) as if it was really an 
evil in itſelf, | | 

If there is an evil in this world, *tis ſorrow | 
and heavineſs of heart, — The loſs of goods, — 
of health, — of coronets and mitres, are only 
evil, as they occaſion ſorrow ; take that out- 
the reft is fancy, and dwelleth only in the head 
of man. : YI: 

Poor unfortunate creature that he is | as if the 
cauſes of anguiſh in the heart were not enow - 
— but he muſt fill up the meaſure, with thoſe. 
of caprice; and not only walk in a vain ſhadow, 
— but diſquiet himſelf in vain too. 2 
We are a reſtleſs ſet of beings; and as we 
are likely to continue ſo to the end of the world, 
— the beſt we can do in it, is to make the ſame 
uſe of this part of our charaQer, which wiſe - 
men do of other bad propenſities — when they 
find they cannot conquer them, — they endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to divert them into good channels. 

If therefore we muſt be a ſolicitous race of 
ſelf. tormentots, — let us drop the common ob- 
jects which make us ſo, — and for God's ſake 
be ſolicitous only to live well. ER 
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The Parable of the Rich Man and LAZ A- 
LI RUS, conſidered. 


— 


Luxz xvi. 31. 


And he ſaid unto him, If they hear not Moſes and 
the prophets, neither will they be per ſuaded, tio 
one ſhould riſe from the dead. 


S 


HES E words are the concluſion of the 
+ parable of the rich man and Lazarus; the 
deſign of which was to ſhew us the neceſſity of 
conducting ourſelves, by ſuch lights as God had 
been pleaſed to give us: the ſenſe and meaning of 
the patriarch's final determination in the text 

being this, 'That they who will not be perſuaded 

to anſwer the great purpoſes of their being, upon 
ſuch arguments as are offered to them in ſerip- 
ture, will never be perſuaded to'it by any other 
means, how extraordinary ſoever ;—— [f they 
hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither will they 
2 though one ſhould riſe from the 


_—— Riſe from the dead! To what purpoſe? 
What could ſuch a meſſenger propoſe or urge, 
which had not been propoſed and urged already ? 
the novelty or ſurpriſe of ſuch a viſit might 
awaken the attention of a curious unthinking 

people, who ſpent their time in nothing elſe, but 
to hear and tell ſome new thing; but ere the 

wonder was well over, ſome new wonder would 
ſtart up in its room, and then the man might tre- 


turn 
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turn to the dead from whence he came and not 
a ſoul make one inquiry about him. 


—-— This, 1 fear, would be the concluſion of 
the affair. But to bring this matter ſtill cloſer to 
us, let us imagine, if there is nothi unworthy 1 
in it, that GoD in compliance with a curious 


| world, --- or from a better motive, in com- 
paſſion to a ſinful one, ſhould vouchſafe to ſend 


one from the dead, to call home our conſcience 


and make us better Chriſtians, better citizens, 
better men, and better ſervants to Gop chan 
what we are. 


Now bear with me, I beſeech you, in fram - 


ing ſuch an addreſs, as I imagine, would be moſt * 


likely to gain our attention, and conciliate the 
heart to what he had to ſay: the great channel to 
it, is Intereſt, --- and there he would ſet out. 


He might tell us, (after the moſt indiſputable 


credentials of whom he ſerved) That he was 
come a meſſenger from the great Gop of Hea- 
ven, with reiterated propoſals, whereby much” 
was, to be granted us on his ſide, --- and ſome- 
thing to be parted with on ours: but that, not 

to alarm us, --- *twas neither houſes, nor land, 


nor poſſeſſions ; --- *twas neither wives, or chil> | 


dren, or brethren, or ſiſters, which we had to 


forſake ; n. rational pleaſure to be given 
up; uno natural endearment to be torn 


from. 
In a word, he would tell us, We had no- 
thing to part with --- but what was not for our 
Intereſt to keep, --- and that was our vices; 

which brought death and miſery to our doors. 
He would go on and prove it by a thouſand 
arguments, that to be temperate and chaſte, and 
uſt and peaceable, and charitable, and kind to 
dne mene. only doing that for C _— 's 
ake, 


/ 
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ſake, which was moſt for dur own}; and that 
were we in a capacity of capitulating with Gp 
upon what terms we would ſubmit to his govern- 
ment, — he would convince us, t would be in- 
poſſible for the wit of man, to frame any pro- 
poſals more for our pre ſent intereſts, than 40 leç 
an uncorrupted life to db the thing which is 
lavful and right, and lay ſuch reſtraints upon our 
appetites as are for the honour of human nature, 
and the refinement of human happineſs. 
When this point was made out, and the alarms. 
from Intereſt got over — the ſpe&re. might ad- 
dreſs himſelf to the other paſſions, — in doing 
this, he could not but give us the moſt engaging 
ideas of the perfections of GoD — or could he 
do more, than impreſs the moſt awful ones, of 
his majeſty and power: — he might remind us, 
that we are creatures but of a day, haſtening to 
the place from whence we ſhall not return; 
. that during our ſtay, we ſtood accountable to this 
__ Being, who tho? rich in mercies, — yet was ter- 
Tz rible in his judgments; — that he took notice of 
all our actions; — that he was about our paths, 
„and about our beds, and ſpied out all our ways; 
and was ſo pure in his nature, that he would pu- 
wh” niſh even the wicked, imaginations of the heart, 
nnd had appointed a day, wherein he would en- 
wy ter into this inquiry uo. Fo ET 
* He might add 1 . 
But what? — with all the eloquence of an in- 
ſpired tongue, What could he add or ſay to us, 
which has not been ſaid before? the experiment 
has been tried a thouſand times upon the hopes 
and fears, the reaſons and paſſions of men, by all 
the powers of nature, — the application of 
which have been ſo great, and the variety of ad- 
dreſſes ſo unanſwerable, that there is not a great- 
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er paradox in the world, than that ſo good a re- 


ligion ſhould be no er e- eee by its 


feſlors. , 47 14 124199 
"The fact ie, mankind are not — in a hu- 


mour to he convinced, and ſo long as the pre- 


gement with qur paſſions ſubſiſts, it is not 
argumentation which dan do the buſineſs; · we 
may amuſe dutſelves with the ceremony of the 
operation, but we reaſon not with the proper fa- 
culty, when we ſee every thing in the ſhape and 
of the ſenſes 
paint it; and indeed, were we only to look into 


the world, and obſerve how inclinable men are to 


defend evil, as well as to commit it, one would 
think, at bert ſight, they believed, that all diſ- 
courſes of religion and virtue were mere matters 
of ſpeculation, for men to entertain ſome idle 


hours with; and conclude very naturally that wwe 
ſeemed to be agreed in no one thing, but ſpeak» ., 


ing well and acting ill. But the trueſt com- 
1 is in the text, I they hear not Moſer and 
prophets, Go. 


| 1 they are not brought overtothe iptereſts of 


religion upon ſuch diſcoveries as Go p has made 
T or has enabled them to make, they will ſtand 
out againſt all evidence: --- 4n vain ſhall ane riſe 
for their conviction; - was the earth to give up 
. her dead --- twould be the ſame; - every, 


would return again to his courſe, and the ſame 
bad paſſions would produce the land; bod. aQions | 


to the end of, the world. 


This is the principal lefſon of th mirkbles 3 bot 


I wuſt enlarge upon the whole of it - becauſe it 
has ſome. other uſeful leſſons and they will beſt 


preſent-themſelves.to us as we go a 
In this parable, which is one of the moſt re- 


| . markable] in the goſpel, our;SA VIOUR repreſents 


1 i ſcene, 
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2 ſcene, in which, by a kind of contraſt, two 
of the moſt oppoſite conditions that could be 
brought together from human life, are paſſed 
before our imagination. e 
The one, a man exalted above the level of 
mankind, to the higheſt pinnacle of proſperity, 
—to riches — to happineſs.— ſay, happineſs, — 
in compliance with the world, and on a ſuppoſi - 
tion, that the poſſeſſion of riches muſt make us 
happy, when the very purſuit of them ſo warms 
our imaginations, that we ſtake both body and 
ſoul upon the event, as if they were things not 
to be purchaſed at too dear a rate. They are the 
wages of wiſdom; — as well as of folly, — What- 
ever was the cafe here, is beyond the purport of 
the parable; —the ſcripture is ſilent, and foſhonld 
we; it marks only his outward condition, by the 
common appendages of it, in the two great ar- 
ticles of Vanity and Appetite z — to gratify the 
one, he was cloathed in purple and fine linen; 
to- ſatisfy the other, — fared ſumptuouſſy every 
day, —and upon every thing too we'll fup- | 
poſe, that - climates could furniſh — that luxury | 
could invent or the hand of ſcience eould torture. 
Cloſe by his gates is repreſented an object 
whom Providence might feem to have placed 
there, to cure the pride of man, and ſhew him 
to what wretchedneſs his condition might be 
brought: a creature in all the ſhipwreck of na- 
ture — helpleſs — undone, — in want of friends, 
in want of health, and in want of every 
thing with them which his diſtreſſes called for. 
In this ſtate he is deſcribed as deſiring to be 
fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man's table: and tho? the caſe is not expreſsly 
put, that he was refuſed, yet as the contrary is 
not affirmed in the hiſtorical part of the parable, 
| + | 3 
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— or pleaded after by the other, that he ſhewed 
mercy to the miſerable, we may. conclude his 
requeſt was unſucceſsful, —like too many others 
in the world, either ſo high lifted up in it, that 
they cannot look down diſtinctly enough upon 
the ſufferings of their fellow creatures, —or 
long ſurfeiting in a continual courſe of banquet- 
ing and good cheer, they forgot there is ſuch a 
diſtemper as hunger, in the catalogue of human 
infirmities. 1 

Overcharged with this, and, pe 


chaps, a thou- 
ſand unpitied wants in a pilgrimage through an 
inhoſpitable world, the poor man finks filently 
under his burden. But good Gol whence 
is this? Why doeſt thou ſuffer theſe hardſhips in 
a world which thou haſt made? Is it for thy ho- 
nour, that one man ſhould eat the bread of ful- 
neſs, and ſo many of his own ſtock and li 

eat the bread of ſorrow ? -— That this man 
ſhould go clad in purple, and have all his paths 
ſtrewed with roſe-buds of delight, whilſt ſo ma- 
ny mournful paſſengers go heavily along, and 
paſs by his gates, hanging down their heads? Is 


vn Et Oh an 3 Root 


-' 


3 if for thy Glory, O God l that ſo large a ſhade 
a of miſery ſhould he ſpread acroſs thy works.? 
d or, Is it that we ſee but a part of them? When 


the great-chain at length is let down, and all that 
has held the two worlds in harmony is ſeen; —— 
when the dawn of that day approaches, in which 
all the diſtreſsful incidents ao this Drama ſhall 
be unravelled; when every man's. caſe ſhall 
be re. conſidered then wilt thou be full 
juſtified in all thy ways, and every mouth ſha 
be ſtopped. 

After a long day of mercy, miſ-ſpent in riot and 
uncharitableneſs, the rich man died alſo: the 
| Parable adds, — and was buried ; —— Buried no 


8 4 | doubt 
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doubt in triumph, with all the ill timed pride of 
funerals, and empty decorations, which worldly 
folly is apt to proſtitute upon thoſe occaſions. 
ut this was the laſt vain ſhow; the utter con- 
cluſion of all his epicurean grandeur; — the next 
is a ſcene of horror, where he is repreſented by 
our SAVIOUR, in a ſtate of the utmoſt miſery, 
from whence he is ſuppoſed to lift up his eyes 
towards heaven, and cry to the patriarch Abra- 
ham tor mercy. DEE NE 
And Abraham ſaid, Son, remember that thou in 
thy life time recetvedſt thy good things. 
| — 'T hat he had received his good things, — 
*twas from heaven, — and could be no reproach : 
with what ſeverity ſoever the ſcripture - ſpeaks 
Againſt riches, it does not appear, that the living 
or faring ſumptuouſly every day, was the crime 
objected to the rich man; or that it is a real part 
of a vicious charaQer : the caſe might be then 
as now: his quality and ſtation in the world might 
be ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as not only to have juſti- 
fied his doing this, but, in general, to have re- 
quired it without any imputation of doing wrong; 
fr differences of ſtations there muſt be in the 
world, which muſt be fupported by ſuch marks 
of diflinQion as cuſtom impoſes. 'T he exceeding 
eat plenty and magnificence, in which Solomon 
is deſcribed to have lived, who had ten fat oxen, 
and twenty oxen out of the paſtures, and a hun- 
dred ſheep, beſides harts, and roebucks, and fal- 
low deer, and fatted fowl, with thirty meaſures 
of fine flour, and three ſcore meaſures of meal, 
for the daily proviſion of his table; —— all this 
15 not laid to him as a fin, but rather remarked-as 
an inſtance of God's bleſſing to him; —— and 


; whenever theſe things are otherwiſe, tis from a 
waſteful and diſhoneſt perverſion of them to per- 
| „ 
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nicious ends, — and oft times, to the very oppoſite 
ones for which they were granted, to glad the 
heart, to open it, and render it more kind. --- 

And this ſeems to have been the ſnare the rich 
man had fallen into --- and poſſibly, had he fared 
Heſs ſumptuouſfly, - he might have had more 
cool hours for reflection, and been better dif- 
poſed to have conceived an idea of want, and 
to have felt compaſſion for it. | 5 

And Abraham ſaid, Son, remember tat thou' in 
thy life time receivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe 
Lazarus evil things. — Remember! ſad ſubje& 
of recolleQion'! that a man has paſſed through 
this world with all the bleſſings and advantages of 
t on his ſide, — favoured by Gop Almighty with 
riches, — befriended by his fellow creatures ãn the 
means of acquiring them, —aſſiſted every hour by 

the ſociety of which he is a member, in the en- 
joyment of them — to remember, how much he 
has received, — how little he has beſtowed, 
that he has been no man's friend, — no one's pro- 
tector, no one's bene factor, --- bleſſed God 

Thus begging in vain for himſelf, he is re- 
preſented at laſt as interceding for his brethren, 
that Lazarus might be ſent to them to give 
them warning, and ſave them from the ruin 
which he had fallen into —— they have Moſe, 
and the prophets, was the anſwer of the patriarch: 
ei them hear them; but the unhappy man 
is repreſented, as diſcontented with it; and ſtill 
perſiſting in his requeſt, and urging, —— Nay, 
Father Abraham, but if one went from the dead, 
they would repent. a 5 

He thought ſo — but Abraham knew 
otherwiſe: and the grounds of the determinati- 
on, | have explained already, fo ſhall pro- 

Vol. II. B | ceed 
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ceed to draw ſome other concluſions and leſſons 
from the parable. e | 

And firſt, our Saviouk might further in- 
tend to diſcover to us by it, the dangers to which 
great riches naturally expoſe mankind, agrecadly 
to what is elſewhere declared, how hardly ſhall 
they who have them, enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. . 

The truth is, they are often too dangerous a 
bleſſing for Gop to truſt us with, or we to ma- 
nage: they ſurround us at all times with eaſe, 
with nonſenſe, with flattery, and falſe friends, 
with which thouſands and ten thouſands have pe- 
riſned: they are apt to multiply our faults, 
and treacherouſly to conceal them from us; 
they hourly adminiſter to our temptations j —— 
and allow us neither time to examine our faults, 
or humility to repent of them : nay, what 
is ſtrange, do they not often tempt men even to 
covetouſneſs? and tho' amidſt all the ill offices 
which riches do us, one would laſt ſuſpe& this 
vice, but rather think the one a cure for the 
other; yet ſo it is, that many a man contracts 
his ſpirits upon the enlargement of his fortune, 
and is the more empty for being full. 

But there is leſs need to preach againſt this: 
we ſeem all to be haſtening to the oppoſite ex- 


treme of luxury and expenſe: we generally con- 


tent ourſelves with the ſolution of it: and ſay, 
Tis a natural conſequence of trade and riches — 
and there it ends. 

By the way, I affirm, there is a miſtake in 
the account; and that it is not riches which are 
the cauſe of luxury, — but the corrupt calcula- 
tion of the world, in making riches the balance 
for honour, for virtue, and for every thing that is 
great and good, which goads ſo many thouſands 


* 
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on with an affeQation of poſſeſſing more than 
they have, —— and conſequently of engaging 
in a ſyſtem of expenſes they cannot ſupport. 
In one word, tis the neceſſity, of appearing 
to be ſomebady, in order to be ſo - which ruins 
CO Fee ape pf N up p 
This leads us to another leſſon in the parable, 
concerning the true uſe and application 3 ; 
we may be ſure from the treatment of the rich. 
man, that he did not employ thoſe talents as 
Gov intended. Fan Me. 
How Go did intend them, may as well 
be known from an appeal to your own hearts, 
and the inſcription you ſhall read there, — as 
from any chapter and verſe I might cite upon the 
ſubject. Let us then for a moment, my dear 
auditors! turn our eyes that way, and conſider 
the traces which even the moſt inſenſible man 
may, have proof of, from what he may perceive 
ſpringing up within him from ſome caſual act of 
generoſity; and tho” this is a pleaſure which pro- 
perly belongs to the good, yet let him try the ex- 
periment; —— let him comfort the captive, or 
cover the naked with a garment, and he will feel 
what is meant by that moral delight ariſing in the 
mind from the conſcience of a humane aQton. 
But to know it right, we muſt call upon the 
compaſſionate; —,Cruelt 1 gives evidence un- 
willingly, and feels the pleaſure but imperfeAly; 
for this, like all other pleaſures, is of a relative 
nature, and conſequently the enjoyment of it, 
requires ſome qualification in the faculty, as much 
as the enjoyment of any other good does: —— 
there myſt be ſomething antecedent in the diſ- 
poſition and temper which will render that good, 
---a good to that individual; otherwiſe, tho, tis 
B 2 true 
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true it may be 2 yet it never can be 
enjoyed. 
— der how difficult you would kind it to 
convince'a miſerly heart, that any thing is good, 
which is not profitable ; or à Ubertine one, that 
any thing is bad which 5 18 Pleaſant. F 
Pereac mo E voluptuary, who has modelled 
both mind and body to no other happi ineſs, bur 
eating and eg „— bid him ae and 
ere is not an een 

in all nature would confound him like it. 

In a word, a man's mind muſt be like our 
propoſition before it can be reliſhed; and tis the 
reſemblance between them, which brings over 
his judgment, and makes him an evidence on 
your ſide. 

»Tis therefore not to the cruel, — tis to the 
merciful; — to thoſe WhO rejoice with thoſe 

that rejoice, and weep with them that Weep, — 
that we make this appeal: — tis to the {fe 
rous, the kind, the humane, that T-am now to 
tell the ſad * ſtory of the fatherleſs, and of him 
ho hath no 2 er, and beſpeak your alms- 
giving in behalf of thoſe, who 0 not how to 
aſk for it themſelves. 
What can I ſay more —it is 4 {ubje& on 
which I cannot inform your judgment, —and'in 
ſuch an audience, I would not preſume to prac- 
tiſe upon your paſſions: let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
they whom Go hath bleſſed with the means, 
— and for whom he has done more, in bleſſing 
them likewiſe with a diſpoſition ; have abundant 
rea ſon to be thankful to him, as the author of 


every good gift, for the meaſure he has beſtowed 
to. them © f both: ”tis the refuge againſt the 
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ſtormy wind and tempeſt, which he has planted- 


in our hearts; and the conſtant fluctuation of 


every thing in this world, force all the ſons and 


daughters of Adam to ſeek ſhelter under it by 
turns. Guard it by entails and ſettlements as 


we will, the moſt affluent plenty may be ſtrip- 
ped, and find alk its worldly comforts like ſo 
many withered leaves dropping from us; — the 
crowns of, princes may be ſhaken; and the great- 


eſt that ever awed the world, have looked back 
and moralized upon the turn of the wheel. | 


That which has happened to one,—may haps 


pen to every man; and therefore, that excel- 


lent rule of our Saviour, in aQs of benevo-' 
lence, as well as every thing. elſe, ſhould govern* 
us; —= That whatſoever ye would that men ſbould 
do to you, do ye alſo unto them: | 
Haſt thou ever lain upon the bed of languiſh- 


ing, or laboured under & diſtemper which threat-" 


ened thy life? Call to mind thy ſorrowſul and 
penſive ſpirit at that time, and ſay, What it was 
that made the thoughts of death fo bitter — if 
thou hadſt children, — affirm it, the bitterneſs of 
death lay there; if unbrought up, and unpro- 

vided for, What will become of them? Where 
will they find a friend when I am gone, who will 
ſtand up for them and plead their cauſe againſt 
the wicked? 

— Bleſſed Gop l to thee, who art a father 
to the fatherleſs, and a huſband tothe widow,—" 
F entruſt them. be 

Haſt thou ever ſuſtained any conſiderable thock 
in thy fortune? or, has the ſcantineſs of thy 


condition hurried thee into great ſtraits, and 


brought thee almoſt to diſtraction? Conſider 

what was it that ſpread a table in-that wilderneſs 

of thought, — who made thy cup tò overflow? 
| B-3 Was 
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Was it not a friend of conſolation who ſtepped 
in,—ſaw thee embarraſſed with tender Metis of 
thy love, and the partner of thy cares, — took 
them under his protection? Heaven [thou wilt 
reward him for it |---and freed thee from all the 
"terrifying apprehenſions of a parent's love. 

Haſt thou 
— But how ſhall I aſk a queſtion whit muſt 
bring tears into ſo many eyes? --- Haſt thou ever 
been wounded in a more affecting manner ſtill, 
by the loſs of a moſt obliging friend, --- or been 

torn away from the embraces of a dear and pro- 
miſing child by the ſtroke of death? --- bitter re- 
membrance! nature droops at it,—but nature is 
the fame in all conditions and lots of life 
A child thruſt forth in an evil hour, without 
food, without raiment, bereft of inſtruQion, and 
the means of its ſalvation, is a ſubje& of more 
tender heart-aches, and will awaken every power 
of nature: —as we have felt for ourſelves, let 
us feel for Cyg1sT's ſake—let us feel for theirs: 
and may the God of all comfort bleſs you, 

Amen, 
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Luk xiv. 10, 11. 


But when thou art hidden, go and fit down in the 

- loweſt room, that when he that bad thee cometh, 
he may ſay to thee, Friend, go up higher, then 
ſhalt thou have wor ſbip in the preſence of them 
who fit at meat with thee : for whoſoever ex- 
alteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed ; and ne that hum- 
bleth himſelf, ſhall be exalted. 3 


T is an exhortation of our SA viouRꝰs to Hu- 
Mmility, addreſſed by way of inference from 
what he had ſaid in the three foregoing verſes of 
the chapter; where, upon entering into the houſe 


of one of the chief Phariſees to eat bread, and 


marking how ſmall a portion of this neceſſary 
virtue entered in with the ſeveral gueſts, diſcover- 
ing itſelf from their chooſing the chief rooms and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed places of honour ; — he takes 
the occaſion which ſuch a behaviour offered, to 
caution them againſt Pride ; — ſtates the incon- 
venience of the paſſion ; — ſhews the diſappoint- 
ments which attend it; — the diſgrace in which 
it generally ends; in being forced at laſt, to re- 
cede from the pretenſions to what is more than 
our due; which, by the way, is the very thing 
the paſſion is eternally promoting us to expect. 

When, therefore, thou art bidden to a wedding, 
gays our Savio vx, fit not down in the higheſt 
room, leſt a more honourable man than thou be 


B 4 bidden 


come and ſay to thee, — Give this man place: 


nothing to myſelf? Muſt I forget my ſtation, my 


| awhen he that bad thee cometh, he will ſay to thee, 


in the preſence of them who fit at meat with thee : 


bidden of him; and he that bad thee and him, 


and thou begin with ſhame to take the loweſt. 
Toom. : | 

— But thou, when thou art bidden, go and: 
fit down in the loweſt room: — hard lecture !“ 
In the loweſt room? — What, — do I owe: 


charaQer in life? Reſign the precedence whic 

my birth, my fortune, my talents, have already: 
placed me in poſſe ſſion of? — give all up! and: 
ſuffer inferiors to take my honour ? Yes; — for. 
that, ſays our SAVIOUR, 1s the road to it : For- 


Friend, ge up. higher ; then ſbalt thou have wor ſhip 5 


— for whoſcever exalteth himſelf, ſhall be abaſed 
and he that humbleth himſelf, ſhall be exalted, 
To make good the truth of which declaration, 
it is not neceſſary we ſhould look beyond this life, 
and.ſay, T hat in that day of retribution, wherein: 
every high thing ſhall be brought low, and every 
irregular:paſſion dealt with as it deſerves ;—that: 
pride, amongſt the reſt, (conſidered. as a vicious 
character) ſhall meet with its proper puniſhment- 
of being abaſed, and lying down for ever in ſhame.” 
and amour, — It is not neceſſary. we ſhayld.. 
look ſo far forwards for the accompliſhment of 
this: the words ſeem not ſo much to imply the 
threat of a diſtant puniſhment, the execution of 
which was to be reſpited to. that day; — as the. 
declaration of a plain truth depending upon the 
natural courſe of things, and.evidently verified in 
every. hour's commerce of the. world.; from. 
whence, as well as from our reaſoning upon the 
point, it is found, that Pride lays us open to ſo-. 
many mortiſying encounters, which Humility in 
| | in 
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its own nature reſts ſecure from, — that verily, 
each of them, in this world, have their reward 
faithfully dealt out by the natural workings of 
men's paſſions, which, tho' very bad execution 
ers in general, yet are ſo far juſt ofies in this, that 
they ſeldom ſuffer the exultations of an inſolent 
temper to eſcape the abaſement, ox the deport - 


ment of an bumble one to fail of the honour, 


which each of their characters do deferve. 


In other vicious exceſſes which a man commits, 


the world (tho? it is not much to its credit) ſeems: 
to ſtand pretty neuter: if you are extravagant 


or intemperate, you are looked upon as the 


greateſt Se my to yourſelf,.—.or- if an enemy 


to the public, — at leaſt, you are ſo remote a 


one to each individual, that no one feels himſelf. 


immediately concerned in your puniſhment: 
but in the inſtanges of pride, the attack is perſo- 
nal: for as this paſſion can only take its riſe from 
a ſecret compariſon, which the party has been 


making of himſelf to my diſadvantage, every 


intimation he gives me of what he thinks of the 
matter, is ſo far a ditect injury, either as it with- 
holds the reſpect which is my due, — or perhaps 


denies me to have any; or elſe, which preſſes 
equally hard, as it puts me in mind of the de- 


fects which I really have, and of which I am 
truly conſcious, and: conſequently think myſelf- 


the leſs deſerting of an admonition: in every 


one of which caſes, the proud man, in whate- 
ver language he ſpeaks it, —if it is expreſſive of 


this ſuperiority over me, either in- the gifts of 


fortune, the advantages of birth or improvements, 
as it has proceeded from a mean eſtimation and. 
poſſibly a very unfair one of the like pretenſions 


and 


p 


* 
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and has generally the fate to be felt and reſented 
as ſuch. | ? enn c 
So that with regard to the preſent inconveni- 
encies, there is ſcarce any vice, bating ſuch as 
are immediately puniſhed by laws, which a man 
may not indulge with more ſafety to himſelf, 
than this one of pride; — the humbleſt of men, 
| not being ſo entirely void of the paſſion them- 
ſelves, but that they ſuffer ſo much from the 
I overflowings of it in others, as to make the lite- 
nal accompliſhment of the text, a common inte- 
i Teſt and concern: in which they are generally 
ſucceſsful, —the nature of the vice being ſuch, 
as not only to tempt you to it, but to afford the 
occaſions itſelf of its own humiliation. bg 
The proud man — ſee! — he is ſore all over: 
touch him— you put him to pain: and tho' of 
all others, he aQs as if every mortal was void of 
all ſenſe and feeling, yet is poſſeſſed with ſo nice 
and exquiſite a one himſelf, that the lights, the 
little negleQs and inſtances of diſeſteem, which 
would be ſcarce felt by another man, are perpe- 
tually wounding him, and oft times piercing him 
. to his very heart. 2 
J would not therefore be a proud man, was it 
only for this, that it ſnould not be in the power 
of every one who thought fit — to qhaſtiſe me; 
my other infirmities, however Fd of 
me, at leaſt will not incommode m: ſo little 
diſcountenance do I ſee given to them, that it 
is not the world's fault, if 1 ſuffer by them: — 
but here — if I exalt myſelf, I have no proſpect 
of eſcaping ; — with this vice I ſtand ſwoln up 
in every body's way, and muſt unavoidabſy be 
thruſt back : which ever way I turn, whatever 
ſtep I take under the ditection of this paſſion, I 
preſs unkindly upon ſome one, and in —_ 
mu 
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muſt prepare myſelf for ſuch mortifying repulſes, 
as will bring me down, and make me go on my 
way ſorrowing. FG | 
This is from the nature of things, and the ex- 
perience of life as far back as Solomon, whoſe 
obſervation upon it was the ſame, — and it will 


ever hold good, that before honour was humility, r 


and a haughty ſpirit before a fall, — Put not there- 
fore thyſelf forth in the preſence of the king, and 


Hand not in the place of great men: — for better - 
is it —— (which by the way is the very diſſu - 
ſive in the text) — better is it, that it be ſaid 


unto thee, Friend, come up higher, than that thou 


ſbouldeſt be pul lower in the preſence of the prince | f 20 


whom thine eyes have ſeen. 


Thus much for the illuſtration of this one ar- 


gument of our SAvIOuUR's, againſt Pride: 
there are many other conſiderations which expoſe | 
the weakneſs of it, which his knowledge of the 
heart of man might have ſuggeſted ; but as the 
particular occaſion which gave xiſe to this lecture 
of opr SAVIOUR's againſt pride, naturally led. 
him to ſpeak of the mortifications which attend 
ſuch inſtances of it as he then beheld; —— for 
this reaſon the other arguments Marre | 
ted. which perhaps in a ſet diſcourſe would be 
doing injuſtice to the ſubject. I ſhall therefore, 
in the remaining part of this, beg leave to offer 
ſome other conſiderations of a moral as well as a 
religious nature upon this ſubject, as ſo many 
inducements to check this weak pafſion in man; 


which tho one of the moſt inconvenient of fis 


infirmities, — the moſt painful and diſcourieous 
to ſociety, yet by a ſad fatality, ſo it is, that 
there are few vices,” except ſuch whoſe tempta- 

tions are immediately ſeated in our . natures, to 


* 
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which there is ſo general a propenſity throughout 
the whole race. a n | 

This had. led ſome ſatyrical pens to write, 
That all mankind at the bottom were proud alike ; 
—— that, one man differed from another, not ſo 
much in the different portions which he poſſeſſed 
of it, as in the different art and. addreſs by which 
he excels in the management and. diſguiſe of it 
to the world: we trample, no. doubt too often, 
upon the pride of Plato's mantle, with as great a 
pride of our own; yet on the whole the remark 
* more ſpleen than truth in it; there being 
thouſands, (if any evidence is to be allowed) of 
the moſt unaffe &ed humility, and trueſt poverty 
of ſpirit, which actions can give proof of. Not- 
withſtanding this, fo. much may be allowed: to. 
the obſervation, That Pride isa vice which - 
grows up in ſociety ſo inſenſibly; — ſteals in un- 


obſerved upon the heart upon ſo many occaſions, 


'— forms itſelf. upon ſuch ſtrange pretenſions, and 
when it has done, veils itſelf under ſuch a varie- 
ty of unſuſpected appearances, —— ſometimes 
even upder that of Humility itſelf ; —— in all 
"which: caſes, Self-love, like a falſe friend, in- 


ſtead of checking, moſt treacherouſly. feeds this 


humour, — points out ſome exceltence in ever 
ſoul ro make him, vain, and think more highly 
of-himſelf, than he ought to think; — that upon 


the whole, there-is no one weakneſs into which 
the heart of man is more eaſily betrayed, — 
o which requires greater helps of good ſenſe and 
good principles to guard againſt. 
And firſt, the root from which it ſprings, is no 


inconſiderable diſcredit to the fruit. 
If you look into the beſt moral writers, who 
have taken pains to ſearch into the grounds of 


this paſſion, — they will tell you, That Pride is 


the 
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the vice of little and contracted ſouls: — that 
whatever affectation of greatneſs it generally 


wears and carries in the looks, there is always 


meanneſs in the heart of it: a haughty and an 
abj ect temper, I believe, are much nearer a kin 
than they will acknowledge; — like poor: relati-- 
ons, they look a little ſhy. at one another at firſt : 


* 

* 

» 
* 


— 


ſight, but trace back their pedigree, they are 
but collateral branches from the ſame ſtem; and 


there is ſcarce any one who has not ſeen many 
ſuch inſtances of it, as one of our poets alludes 


to, in that admirable ſtroke he has given of this 


affinity, in his deſcription of a Pride which licks. 


the duſt, 


As it has meanne /i at the bottom of it,—ſo * 
n having. weakneſs-there too, 


of w 


means it takes to bring it about. 


Conſider a moment. — What is it the proud 


man aims at? —Why, — ſuch a meaſure of re- 


hich it gives the ſtrongeſt proof, in regard 
to the chief end it has in view, and the abſurd. 


- 
4 


4 


ſpect. and deference, as is. due to his ſuperior. 


merit, &c. &. 


- 


Now, good» ſenſe, and a knowledge of the 
world ſhew us, that how much ſoever of theſe + 


ate due to a man, allowing he has made a right: 


calculation, — they axe ſtill dues of ſuch a na- 
ture, that they are not to 


points it, and prejudices your title to it for ever. 
To this ſpeculative argument of its weakneſs, 


inſiſted upon: Ho- 
nour and Reſpe& muſt be a Free- will offering? 
treat them other wiſe, and claim them from the. 
world as a tax, they are ſure to be withheld; 
the firſt diſcovery of ſuch an expeQation diſap-- 


it has generally the ill fate to add another of a 
more ſubſtantial nature, which is matter of fact; 


that to turn giddy upon every little exaltation, is 


experienced to be no leſs a mark of a weak brain 


in 


* Þ 
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in the figurative, than it is in the literal ſenſe of 
the expreſſion — in ſober truth, tis but a ſcur- 
vy kind of a trick (quoties voluit Fortuna j ocari) 
— when fortune in one of her 1 moods, takes 
2 poor devil with this paſſion in his head, and 
mounts him up all at once as high as ſhe can get 
him, — for it is ſure to make him play ſuch 

phantaſtic tricks, as to become the very tool of 
the comedy; and was he not a general benefac- 
tor to the world in making it merry, I know not 
how Spleen could be pacified during the repre- 
ſentation. 

A third argument againſt pride is the natural 
connection it has with vices of an unſocial aſpect: 
the Scripture ſeldom introduces tt alone — An- 
.ger, or Strife, or Revenge, or ſome inimical 
. Paſſion, is ever upon the ſtage with it; the proofs 
and reaſons of which I have not time to enlarge 

on, and therefore ſhall ſay no more upon this ar- 
1ment than this, — that was there no other, — 
yet the bad company this vice is generally found 
in, would be ſufficient by itſelf to engage a man 
to avoid it. | 
Thus much for the moral conſiderations upon 
this ſubject; a great part of which, as they il- 
luſtrate chiefly the inconveniencies of Pride in a 
ſocial light, may — have a greater tendency 
to make men guard the appearances of it, than 
conquer the paſſion itſelf, and root it out of their 
nature: to do this effeQually we muſt add the ar- 
guments of religion, without which, the beſt 
moral diſcourſe may prove little better than a 
cold political leQure, taught merely to govern the 
paſſion ſo, as not to be injurious to a man's pre- 
ſent intereſt or quiet; all which a man may learn 
to practiſe well enough, and yet at the ſame time 

be a perfeQ ſtranger to the beſt part of 1 

7 5 which 
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which implies not a concealment of Pride, but 
an abſolute conqueſt over the firſt riſings of it 
which are felt in the heart of man. 5 


And: firſt, one of the moſt perſuaſive argu- 


ments which religion offers to this end, is that 


which ariſes from the ſtate and condition of our- 
_ ſelves, both as to our natural and moral imper. 


fections. It is impoſſible to refle& a moment up- 


on this hint, but with a heart full of the humble 
exclamation, O God ! what is man | —— even a 


thing of noug ht — a poor, infirm, miſerable, 
ſhort-lived creature, that paſſes away like a ſha- 


dow, and is haſtening off the ſtage where the 


theatrical titles and diſtin&ions, and the whole 


- maſk of Pride which he has worn for a day will 


fall off, and leave him naked as a neglected ſlave. 
Send forth your imagination, 1 beſeech you, to 
view the laſt ſcene of the greateſt and proudeſt 
who ever awed and governed the world — ſee 


* 


the empty vapour diſappearing! one of the ar- 
' rows of mortality this moment ſticks faſt within 


. 


him: ſee it forces out his life, and freezes his 
blood and ſpirits. 4 


— Approach his bed of ſtate — lift up the 


curtain — regard a moment with ſilence — 
Are theſe cold hands and pale lips, all that is 
left of him who was canonized by his own pride, 


or made a god of, by his flatterers? 


O my ſoul? with what dreams haſt thou been 


bewitehed? how haſt thou been deluded by the 
objects thou haſt ſo eagerly graſped at? 
If this reflection from the natural imperfecti- 

on of man, which he cannot remedy, does ne- 

vertheleſs ſtrike a damp upon human Pride, 
much more muſt the conſiderations do ſo, which 
ariſe from the wilful depravations of his nature. 


enn 


2 
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Survey yourſelves; my dear Chriſtians, a fem 


moments in this light behold a diſobedient, un- 
* grateful, intraQable and diſorderly ſet of crea- 


tures going wrong ſeven times in a day, —aQ- 


ing ſometimes every hour of it againſt your o 
conviftions—your own intereſts, and the inten- 


tions. of your GoD, who: wills and propoſes no- 
thing but your happineſs and-proſperity —what 
reaſon does this view furniſh you for Pride? how 


many does it ſuggeſt to mortafy and make yau 
aſhamed? — well might the ſon of Syrach ſay in 
that ſarcaſtical remark of his upon it, The? 
Pal c, not made fan man — for ſome: pur- 


poſes, and for ſome particular beings, the paſſion 


might have: been ſhaped - but: not for him — 


fancy it where you will, tis no where ſo impro 
per — tis in no creature ſo unbecoming — 
But why fo cold an aſſent, to ſo uncon - 


teſted a truth? — Perhaps thou haſt reaſons to 
be proud: — for heaven's ſake let us hear them 
Thou haſt the advantages of birth and title tg, 
. boaſt: of or thou ſtandeſt in the ſunſhine of court 


favour — or thou haſt a large fortune — or great 
talents —or much learning'— or nature has be- 
ſtowed her graces upon thy perſon— ſpeak - on 
which of theſe foundations: haſt thou raiſed this 


fanciful ſtruRure? — Let us examine them. 


Thou art well born; — then truſt me, twill 


pollute no one drop of thy blood to be humble: 
bumility calls no man down from his rank, di- 


veſts not princes of. their titles; it is in life, what 


the clear-obſcure is in painting; it makes the he- 
ro ſtep forth in the canvas, and detaches his fi- 

gure from the group in which he. would other- 
wiſe ſtand confounded for ever. 


If thou art rich then ſhew the greatneſs of 
thy fortune, — or what is better, the greatneſs 
olf 


RM e 
of thy ſoul in the 3 converſation 3- 
eondeſcend to men of low eſtate, — ſupport the 
diſtreſſed, and patronize the neglected. — Be 
great ; but let it be in conſidering riches as they 
are; as talents committed to an earthen veſſel —- 
That thou art but the receiver, — and that to be 
obliged and to be vain too, — is but the old ſole- 
ciſm of pride and beggary, which though they 
often meet, — yet ever make but an abſurd ſo- 
ciety. | | 11 * 
If thou art powerful in intereſt, and:ſtandeſt 
deified by a ſervile tribe of dependents, — why 
ſnouldeſt thou be proud'— becauſe they ate 
hungry? — Seourge me ſuch ſycophants; they 
have turned the heads of thouſands as well as 
thine - | | | 
— But tis thy own dexterity and ſtrength 
which have gained thee this eminence ; — allow 
it; but art thou proud: that thou ſtaadeſt ira 
place where thou art the mark of one man's envy, 
another man's malice, or a third man's revenge, 
— where good men may be ready to ſuſpect thee, 
and whence bad men will be ready to pull thee 
down. I would. be proud of nothing that is un- 
certain: Haman was ſo, becauſe he was admits- 
ted alons to queen Eſther's banquet ; and the diſ— 
tinction raiſed him, — but it was fifty cubits- 
higher than he ever dreamed or thought of. 


Let us paſs on to the pretences of learning 


& c. &c. If. thou: haſt a. little, thou wilt be 
proud of it in courſe: if thou haſt much, and: 
good ſenſe along-with it, there will be no reaſon” 
to diſpute. againſt the-paſſion: a beggarly parade 
of remnants is but a ſorry object of Pride at the 
beſt ; — but more ſo, when we-can cry out up- 
on it, as the poor man did of his hatchet; — 

— * Alas! Maſter — for it was borrowed. 


It: 


2. Kings, 6, 7, 


* 
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It is treaſon toſay the fame of Beauty, — 
whatever we do of the arts and ornaments with 
which Pride is wont to ſet it off: the weakeſt 
minds are moſt caught with both; being ever 
lad to win attention and credit from ſmall and 
| flender accidents, thro? diſability of purchaſing 
them by better means. In truth, Beauty has ſo 
many charms, one knows not how to ſpeak 
againſt it; and when it happens that a graceful 
figure is the habitation of a virtuous ſoul, — 
when the beau of the face ſpeaks out the mo- 
deſty and humility of the mind, and the juſtneſs 
of the proportion raiſes our thoughts up to the 
art and wiſdom of the great Creator, —ſomething 
may be allowed it, — and ſomething to the em- 
wy” ee which ſet it off ; — and yet, when 
the whole apology is read, — it will be found at 
laſt, that Beauty like Truth, never is ſo glori- 
ous as when it goes the plaineſt. 
Simplicity is the great friend to nature, and if 
I would be proud of any thing in this filly world, 
it ſhould be of this honeſt alliance. | 
Conſider what has been ſaid; and may the 
Go of all mercies and kindneſs watch over your 
paſhons, and inſpire you with all Fumbleneſs of 
—_ meekneſs, patience, and long-ſuffering. — 
Amen. Vw e | 


SERMON 


SERMON XXV. 
H UMIL I Tx. 


MATTHEW ki. 29. 


Learn of me, for I am meek and low! in heart; 
and ye ſhall find reft unto your A 


HE great buſineſs of man, is the regulati - 
T on of his ſpirit: the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
frame and temper of mind, as will lead us peace - 
ably throngh this world, and in the many weary 
ſtages of it, afford us, what we ſhall be ſure to 
ſtand in need of, ----- Reft unto our ſouls. -—— 

-----Reſt unto our ſouls! ----: *tis all we want 
----- the end of all our wiſhes and purſuits: give 
us a proſpe& of this, we take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth to have it in poſſeſſion: we ſeek for it in 
titles, in riches and pleaſures, ----- climb up after 
it by ambition, ----- come down again and ſtoop. 
for it by avarice, try all extremes z ſtill we 
are gone out of the way, nor is it, till after many 
miſerable experiments, that we are convinced at 
laſt, we have been ſeeking every where for it, 
but where there was a proſpe& of finding it; 
and that is, within ourſelves, in a meek and 
lowly diſpoſition of heart. 'This, and this only 
will give us reſt unto our ſouls: ----- reſt, from 
thoſe turbulent and haughty pa ſſions wich diſ- 
turb our quiet : -----reſt, from the provocations 
and diſappointments of the world, and a train of 
untold evils too long to be recounted, 2 70 
whi 
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which this frame and preparation of mind is the 
beſt protection. 

beg you will go along with me in this argu- 
ment. Conſider how great aſhareof the uneaſi- 
neſſes which take up and torment our thoughts, 
owe their riſe to nothing elſe, but the diſpoſiti- 

ons of mind which are oppoſite to this character. 

Wich regard to the provocations and offences, 
which are unavoidably happening to a man in his 
commeree with the world —— take it as a rule 
is a man's pride is, ----- ſo is always his diſ- 
pleaſure ; ----- as the opinion of himſelf riſes; ----- 
ſo does the injury, ſo. does his reſeritment: 
[tis this which gives edge and force to the inſtru- 
ment which has ſtruck him,----- and excites that 

5 heat in the wound, which renders it incurable, 

See how different the caſe is, with the humble 
man: one half of / theſe painful conflits he adtu- 
ally eſcapes; the other patt'fall"lighrly on him; 
----- he provokes no man by contempt; 7 thruſts 

himſelf forward as the mark- of no man's envy A 
fo that be cuts off the firſt fretful occaſions of 
the greateſt part of theſe evils; and for thoſe in 
which the paſſions of ethers would inuelve him, 
like the humble ſhrub in the valley, gently gives 
way, and ſcarce feels the injury of t — ſtormy 
encounters whie h̊ rend the proud cedar, — 

it up by its roots. 

If yow conſider it, with regard to the · many 
diſappointmens of this life, which ariſe · from the 
hopes of bettering our condition, and advancing” 
in the world, -— the reaſoning is the ſame. 
Wbat we expect — 1s ever in proportion to 
the eſtimate made of ourſelves; when: pride and 
ſelf- love have brought us in their account of this 
matter, we find, that we are worthy of all 
dndufn- —- {ot for- all places and- — 
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— as our expectations riſe and multiply fo 
muſt our diſappointments with them; and there 
needs nothing more, to lay the foundation 5 
our unhappineſs, and both to make and k 
miſerable, And in truth there is nothing 160 
common in life, as to ſee thouſands, whom you 
would ſay, had all the reaſon in the would to be 
at reſt, ſo torn up and diſquieted with - ſorrows 
of this.claſs, and ſo inceſſantly tortured with the 
diſappoint ments which their pride and paſſions 
have created for them, that tho” they appear to 
have all the ingredients of happineſs in their 
hands, —— they can neither compound or: uſe 
them: How ſhould' they? the goad is ever 
in their ſides, and ſo hurries them on from one 
expeQation to another, as 40 leave them no __ 
day or night. 

Humility therefore, recommends itſelf as A 
ſecurity againſt theſe heart-achs, which tho ri- 
diculous ſometimes in the eye of the beholder; 
yet are ſerious enough to the man who ſuffers 
them; and 1 believe would make no inconſide- 
rable account in à true catalogue of the diſqui- 
etudes of mortal man: againſt theſe, 1 "oO 
Humility is the beſt'defence. oh 

He that is little in his own eyes, is little too in 
his deſires; and conſequently moderate in his pur- 
ſuit of them: like another man, he may fail in 
his attempts and loſe the point he aimed'at —— 
but that is all, he loſes not himſelf, —— 
he loſes not his happineſs and peace of mind 
with it, even the contentions ' of the 
humble man are mild and placid. — Blefſed'cha- 
rater! when ſuch a' one is thruſt back, who 
does not pity him? — when he falls, who Eng | 
not ſtreten out a RUDE to TR n up? 14 
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And here, I cannot help ſtopping in the midſt 


of this argument, to make a ſhort obſervation, 


which is this. When we refle& upon the cha- 
racter of Humility, — we are apt to think it 
ſtands the moſt naked and defenceleſs of all vir- 
tues whatever, — the leaſt able to ſupport its 


claims againſt the inſolent antagoniſt who ſeems . 


ready to bear him down, and all | oppoſition 
which ſuch a temper can make. 1 
Nou, if we conſider him as ſtanding alone,. 


no doubt, in ſuch a caſe he will be overpowered 


and trampled upon by his oppoſer ;—— but if 
we conſider the meek and lowly man, as he is — 
fenced and guarded by the love, the friendſhip 
and wiſhes of all mankind, — that the other 


ſtands alone, hated, diſcountenanced, without 


one tiue friend or hearty well-wiſher on his fide ; 
——— when this is balanced, we ſhall have reaſon 
to change our opinion, and be convinced that the 

mble man:ſ{trengthened with ſuch an alliance, 
is far from being ſo over- matched as at firſt ſight 
be may appear ; — nay, I believe one might 
venture to go further and engage for it, that in 
all ſuch caſes, where real fortitude and true per- 
ſonal courage were wanted, he is much more 


| likely to give proof of it, and I would ſooner 


look for it in ſuch a temper than in that of his 
adverſary. Pride may make a man violent, but 


Humility will make him firm: — and which of 
the two, do you think, likely to come off with 


honour ? — he, who ads from the changeable 
impulſe of heated, blood, and follows the uncer- 
tain; motions of his pride and fury, — or, the; man 
who ſtands cool and colleaed in himſelf; who 
governs his reſentments, inſtead of being go- 
verned by them, and on every occaſion aQts up- 
on 'the ſteady motives of principle and duty. 

| But 
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But this by the way; — though in truth it falls 
in with the main argument; for if the obſerva- 
tion is juſt, and Humility has the advantages 
where we ſhouldleaſt expe them, the argument 
riſes higher in behalf of thoſe which are more 
apparently on its ſide. — In all which, if the 
humble man finds, what the proud man muſt ne- 
ver hope for in this world, — that is, reft to li: 
| foul, — ſo does he likewiſe meet with it from 
the influence ſuch a temper. has upon his conditi- 
on under the evils of his life, not as chargeable * 
upon the vices of men; but as the portion of his 
inheritance by the appointment of Gop. For 
if, as Job ſays, we are born to trouble as the 
ſparks fly upwards, ſurely it is he who thinks the 
greateſt of theſe troubles below his ſins, — and 
the ſmalleſt favours above his merit, that is likely 
to ſuffer the leaſt from the one, and enjoy the 
moſt from the other: tis he who poſſeſſes his 
ſoul in meekneſs, and keeps it ſubjected to all the 
iſſues of fortune, that is the fartheſt out of their 
reach. No. — He blames not the ſun, though 
it does mot ripen his vine, nor bluſters at the 
winds, though they bring him no profit, — If 
the fountain of the humble man riſes not as high 
as he could wiſh, — he thinks, however, that it 
riſes as high as it ought, and as the laws of nature 
ſtill do their duty, that he has no cauſe to com- 
plain againſt them. 83 

If diſappointed of riches — he knows the pro- 
vidence of Gos is not his debtor; that though 
he has received leſs than others, yet as he thinks 
bimſelf leſs than the leaſt, he has reaſon to be 
thankful. | 7 8 5 kf EY . 
If the world goes untoward: with the humble 
man, in other reſpects. —— he knows a truth 
which the proud man does never acknowledge, 


and 


— 
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and that. is, that the world was not made for him 
and therefore how little ſhare ſoever he has of 
ats advantages, he ſees an argument of content, 
in reflecting how little it is, that a compound of 
ſin, of ignorance, and frailty, has grounds te 
expect. | 1; 4-94 
4 ſoul thus turned and reſigned, is carried 

- ſmoothly down the ſtream of providence; no 
temptations in his paſſage diſquiet him with de- 
ſire, — no dangers alarm him with fear: though 
open to all the changes and chances of others, 
—yet by ſeeing the juſtice of what happens, 
and humbly giving way to the blow, — though 
he is ſmitten, he is not ſmitten like other men, 

or feels the ſmart which they doo. 
Thus much for the doctrine of humility; let 
us now look towards the example of it. 
It is obſerved by ſome one, that as pride was 
the paſſion through which ſin and miſery enter- 
ed into the world, and gave our enemy the tri- 


umph of ruining our nature, that therefore the 
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Son of Gop, who came to feek and to ſave 
that which was Joſt, when he entered upon the 
work of our reftoration, he began at the very 
point where he knew we had failed; and this he 
did, by endeavouring to bring the ſoul of man 
back to its original temper of Humility ; fo that 
His firſt public addreſs from the Mount began 
with a declaration of bleſſedneſs to the poor in 
ſpirit, — and almoſt his laſt exhortation in the 
text, was to copy the fair original he had ſet 
them of this virtue, and fo learn of lim to be 
meek and lowly in heart. 1 244 
It is the moſt unanſwerable appeal that can 
de made to the heart*of man, — and fo perſua- 
ſive and accommodated to all Chriſtians, that as 
much pride as there is ſtd] in the world, it is 
| — 
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not credible but that every believer muſt receive 
ſome tinQure'of the character or bias towards it 
from the * of ſo great, and yet ſo humble 
a maſter, whoſe whole courſe of life was a parti- 
cular lecture to this one virtue; and in every in- 
ſtance of it ſhewed, that he came not to ſhare 
the pride and glories of life, or ſwell the hopes 
of ambitious followers, but to caſt a damp u 
them for ever, by appearing himſelf rather as a 
ſervant than a maſter, — coming, as he conti- 
nually declared, not to be miniſtered unto, but to 
miniſter ; and as the Prophet had foretold in that 
mournful deſcription of him, — to have no form, 
or comelineſs, nor any beauty that they ſhould 
deſire him. i he voluntary meanneſs of his 
birth, — the poverty of his 12, — che low offi- 
ces in which it was engaged, in preaching the 
Goſpel to the poor, — the inconveniencies which 
attended the execution of it, in having no where 
to lay his head, —all ſpoke the ſame language; 
— that the Go of truth ſhould ſubmit to the 
ſuſpicion of an impoſture : — his hWble deport- 
ment under that, and a thouſand provocations 
of a thankleſs people, ſtill raiſes his character 
higher ; — and what exalts it to'its higheſt pitch, 
— the tender and pathetic proof he gave of the 
ſame diſpoſition at the concluſion and you ca- 
taſtrophe of his ſuffering, — when a life full of 
ſo many inſtances of humility was crowned 
with the moſt endearing one of tumbling himſelf 
even to the death of the croſs ;;—the death of a 
ſlave, — a malefactor, dragged to Calvary 
without oppoſition, —inſulted wit hout complaint. 
— Bleffed Ixsus ! how can the man who calls 
upon thy name, but learn of thee to be meek 
and lowly in heart? — how can he but profit 
VOL Ie, 44 bl 4246 WG 
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If Humility ſhines ſo bright in 
of CHRIST, fo. does it in that i gi 
the true ſpirit of which tends all the ſame way. 
— Chriſtianity, When rightly explained and prac- 
tiſed, is all meekneſs and candour, and love and 
courteſy; and there is no one paſſion our 8Sa vi- 
o ux rebukes ſo often, or with ſq much ſharp- 
neſs, as that one, which, is ſubverſive of theſe 
kind effects, — and that is pride, which in pro- 
portion as it governs us, neceſſarily leads us on 
to a diſcourteous opinion and treatment of others. 
Il ſay, neceſſarily, — becauſe 'tis a natural con- 
ſequence, and the progreſs from the one to the 

other is unavoidable. | 2 
This our Savio un often remarks in the cha- 
rater of the Phariſees: they truſted in them- 
ſelves, — twas no wonder then they deſpiſed 
others. | | et 

This, I believe, might principally relate to 
ſpiritual pride, which by the way, is the worſt 
of all prides; and as it is a very bad ſpecies of 
a very bad paſſion, I cannot do better than con- 
| clude the diſcourſe with ſome remarks upon it. 
In moſt-conceits of areligious ſuperiority, there 
bas uſually gone hand in hand with it, another 
fancy, — which — 1 ſuppoſe has fed it — and 
- that is, a perſuaſion of ſome more than ordinary 
aids and illuminations from above — Let us exa- 
mine this matter. | 

That the influence and aſſiſtance of Gop's 
ſpirit in a way imperceptible to us, does enable 
us to render him an acceptable ſervice, we learn 
t from ſcripture —in what particular manner this 
is effected, ſo that the act ſhall till be imputed 
ours. the ſcripture ſays not: we know only the 

5 ⁊äccount 
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account is ſo; but as for any ſenſible demonſtra- 
tions of its workings to be felt us ſuch within u# 
the word af GoD is utterly filent z nor can 
that Glence hie ſupplied by any experience. We 
have none; unleſs. you call the falſe pretences 
to it ſuch — ſuggeſted by an enthuſiaſtic or diſ- 
tempered fancy. As expreſsly as we are told 
and pray for the inſpiration of Go D's ſpirit, — 


there are no. boundaries fixed, nor can any be 


ever marked to diſtinguiſh them fromthe efforts 


and: determinations of our own reaſon: and as 


firmly as moſt Chriſtians believe the effects of 
them upon their hearts, I may venture to affirm, 
that fince the promiſes were made, there never 


was ¶Chriſtian of a cool head and found judgment, 


that in any inſtance of a of life, would 


preſume to ſay, which part of his reformation 
was owing to divine help. or which to the 


operations of his owrrmind, or who, upon look- 


ing back, would pretend to ſtrike the line, and 
fay, „ here it was that my own refleQions end- 
« ed;”— and at this point the ſuggeſtions of the 
ſpirit of Go began to take place, | 
However backwards the world has been in 
former ages in the diſcovery of ſuch points as 
God never meant us to know, — we have been 
more ſucceſsful in our own days: — thouſands 
can trace out now the impreſſions of this divine 


intercourſe in themſelves, from the firſt moment 


they received it, and with ſuch diſtinct intelli- 
gence of its progreſs and workings, as to require 


no evidence of its truth, - - | Wok 
It muſt be owned, that the preſent age has not 

altogether the honour of this diſcovery ; — there 

were too many grounds given te improve on in 


the religious cant of the ſaſt century; when 


the incoming s, in-dwellings, and out- letting: of 
| Dea V8 . the 
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the Spirit, were the ſubjeQs of ſo much edifica- 
tion; and, when, as they do now, the moſt il 
| literate mechanicks who, as a witty divine ſaid of 
1 them, were much fitter to male a pulpit, than 
| get into one, were yet able ſo to frame their non- 
Lenſe to the nonſenſe of the times, as to beget an 
opinion in their followers, not only that they 
prayed and preached by inſpiration, but that the 
moſt common ad ions of their lives were ſet 
about in the Spirit of the LoR D. & N 
I be tenets of the Quakers (a harmleſs quiet 
people) are collateral deſcendants from the fame 
- enthuſiaſtic original; and their accounts and way 
of reaſoning upon their inward light and ſpiritual 
worſhip, are much the ſame; which laſt they 
carry thus much further, as to believe the Holv 
Ghoſt comes down. upon their aſſemblies, and 
moves them without regard to condition or ſex, to 
make interceſſions with unutterable groans. 
So that in faQ, the opinions of Methodiſts, 
which I was firſt entering, is but a republi- 
+cation. with ſome alterations of the ſame extrava- 
gant conceits; and as enthuſiaſm generally ſpeaks 
the ſame language in all ages, tis but too ſadly 
verified in this; for tho? we have not yet got to 
the ald terms of the in- comings and in- dwellings 
of the ſpirit, — yet we have arrived to the firſt 
feelings of its entrance, recorded with as parti- 
cular an exactneſs, as an act of filiation, —ſo 
+ that numbers will tell you the identical place, 
the day of the month, and the hour of the night, 
when the ſpirit came in upon them, and took 
poſſeſſion of their hearts. 5 | * 
No there is this inconvenience on our ſide, 
That there is no arguing with a frenzy of this 
kind : for unleſs a repreſentation of the caſe, be 
a confutation of its folly to chem; they muſt for 


ever 
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ever be led captive by a deluſian, from which no” . 
reaſoner can redeem them: for if you ſhould in- 
quire upon what evidence ſo ſtrange a perſuaſion 
is grounded — they will tell you, © They feel 
« it is ſo.” —If you reply, That this is no con- 
viction to you, who do not feel it like them, and _ 
therefore would . wiſh to be ſatisfied by: what 
tokens they are able to diſtinguiſh ſuch emotions 
from thoſe of fancy and complexion? they will 
anſwer, That the manner of it is incommunica- 
ble by human language, — but tis a matter of 
fact, they feel its operations as plain and diſtinct, 
as the natural ſenſations of pleaſure, of the pains 
of a diſordered body. — And fince I have men- 
tioned a diſordered body, I cannot help ſuggeſt- 
ing, that amongſt the more ſerious and deluded 
of this ſeQ, 'tis much to be doubted whether a | 
diſordered body has not oft times as gredt a ſhare © 
in letting in theſe eonceits, as a diſordered mind. 
Whena ppor diſconſclated drooping creature is 
terrified from all enjoyment, — prays without 
| e his imagination is heated, — faſts, and 
mortifies, and mopes, till his body is in as bad a 
plight as his mind; is it a wonder, that the me- 
chanical diſturbances and conflicts of an empty 
belly, interpreted by an empty bead, ond be 
miſtook for workings of a different kind from 
what they are? — or that in ſuch a ſitu sion. 
where the mind fits upon the watch for extraor- 
nary occurrences, and the imagination is pre- 
engaged on its ſide, is it ſtrange if every com- 
motion ſhould help to fix him in this malady, and 
make him a fitter ſubject for the treatment of a 
Phyſician than a Divine: . 
In many caſes, they ſeem ſo much above the 
kill of either, that unleſs God in his mercy re- 
buke this lying ſpirit, and call it back, —it may go 
on and perſuade millions into their deſtruQion. 
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Advantages of e ee to the 
1 8 World. : 


ROMANS 1. 22. 


Profe ſing themſelves to be . they became 


ools. 


us RE is no one projet to which the 
© whole race of mankind is ſo univerſally a 
bubble, as to + far of being thought wiſe ; and 
the affeQation' of it is ſo viſible, in men of all 
complexions, that you every day ſee ſome one or 
other ſo very ſolicitous to eſtabliſh the character, 
as not to allow himſelf leiſure to do the things 
which fairly win it, — experding more art and 
. ſtratagem to appear ſo in the eyes of the world, 
than what would ſuffce to make him fo in truth. 
It is owing to the force cf this defire, that 
Fou ſee in general, there is no injury touches a 
{ib bly, as an inſult upon his parts and 

capacity: tell a man of other defe&s, that he 
wants — induſtry or application, — he 
will hear your reproof with patience. Nay, you 
may go further: take him in a proper ſeaſong 
you may tax his morals, — you may tell him he 
is irregular in his conduQ,, — paſſionate or re- 
vengeful in his nature,— looſe in his principles; 


 —deliver it with the gemleneſs of a friend, poſ- 


ſibly . not o dear wich TOW — but, it in- 
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genuous, he will thank you for your jectute an 
promiſe a reformation; — but hint, — hint but 

at a defect in his intellectuals, — touch but that 
ſore place, - from that moment you are looked 
upon as an enemy ſent to torment him before 
his time, and in return may reckon upon his te- 
ſentment and ill will for ever; fo that in gene- 
ral you will find it ſafer to tell a man that he is 
a knave than a fool, — and ſtand a better chance 
of being forgiven, for proving he has been want - 
ing in a point of common honeſty, than a point 
of common ſenſe. i 
Strange ſouls that we are! as if to live well 
was not the greateſt argument of wiſdom 3— 
and, as if what reflected upon our morals, did 
not moſt of all reflect upon our underſtandings! 
This, however, is a reflection we make a 
ſhift tꝭ overlook in the heat of this purſuit; and 

_ tho'.we all covet this great character of wiſdom, 
there is ſcarce any point wherein we betray more 
folly than in our judgments concerning it; rarely 
bringimg this precious ore either to the teſt or 
the balance; and tho! tis of the laſt conſequence 
Not to be deceived in it, — we generally 3 
upon truſt, — ſeldom ſuſpected The quality, bu 
never the quantity of what has fallen to our 13. 2 
So that however inconſiſtent a man ſhall be in 
his opinions of this, and what abſurd meaſures, 
ſoever he takes in conſequence of it, in the con- 

_ dud of his life, —he ſtill ſpeaks comfort to his 
ſoul ; and like Solomon, when he had leaſt pre- 
takes for it, — in the midſt of his nonſenſe =o * 
cry out and ſay, <-T hat all my wiſdom remainet | | 
with me. © 5 

Where then is wiſdom to be found? 9 
is the place of underſtariding ? | 
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he politicians of this world, profeſſing them- 


ſelves wiſe, — admit of no other claims of wiſ- 


dom but the knowledge of men and buſineſs, 
the underſtanding the intereſts of ſtates, —— the 
intrigues of courts, — the finding out the paſ- 
ſions and weakneſſes of foreign miniſters, — and 
turning them and all events to their country's 
glory and advantage, --- 

| — Not ſo the little man of this world, 
-who thinks the main point of wiſdom, is to take 
care of himſelf; — to be wiſe in his generation; 
—— to make uſe of the opportunity whilſt he 
has it, of raiſing a fortune, and heraldizing a 
a name. Far wide is the ſpeculative and ſtu- 
dious man (whoſe office is in the clouds) from 
juch little ideas: — wiſdom dwells with him in 
finding out the ſecrets of nature; — ſounding the 
.depths of arts and ſciences ; — meaſuring the 
heavens; telling the number of the ſtars, and 
calling them all by their names: ſo that when in 
our buſy imaginations we have built and unbuilt 
again God's flodies in the heavens, —— and fancy 
we have found out the point whereon to fix 
the foundations of the earth; and in the lan- 
guage of the book of Job, have ſearched out 
the corner ſtone thereof, we think our titles to 
wiſdom built upon the ſame baſis with thoſe of 
dur knowledge, and that they will continue for 
r 154 41 Pane 'y an 3 FL 


: of theſe pretenders, is ſhewn at 


13 5 large by the Apoſtle, in the chapter from 


which the text is taken, ---- Profeſſing themſelves 
WISE, in which expreſſion (by the way) St. 


Paul is thought to allude to the vanity of the 


the Greeks and Romans, who being great en- 
couragers of arts and learning, which they had 
carried to extraordinary heights, conſidered all 

ther 
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other nations as Barbarians, in reſpect of them# 
| ſelves;. and amongſt whom, particularly the 
Greeks, the men of Study and inquiry, had 
aſſumed to themſelves, with great indecorum, 
the title of the Wiſe Men. | 
With what parade and oftentation ſoever this 
was made out, it had the fate to be attended 
with one of the moſt mortifying abatements 
which could W to. wiſdom; and that was 
an ignorance of thoſe points which moſt con- 
cerned man to know. | i o 
This he ſhews from the general ſtate of the 
gentile world, in the great article of their miſ- 
conceptions of the Deity — and, as wrong no- 
tions produce wrong a dions, — of the duties and 
ſervices they owed to him, and in courſe of _ 
what they owed to one another. ile 
For though, as he argues in the foregoing: 
verſes, —— T he ixviſeble things of lim from tie 
creation of the world might be clearly ſeen and un- 
derſtood, by the things that are made; — that is, 
Though God by the cleareſt diſcovery of him- 
ſelf, had ever laid before mankind ſuch evident 
proofs of his eternal Being, — his infinite powers 
and perfections, ſo that what is to be known of 
his inviſible nature, might all along be traced bx 
the marks of his goodneſs, and the viſible 
frame and order of the world: yet ſoutterly 
were they without excuſe, —— that-though they 
knew God, and ſaw his image and _ 


- 


tion in every part of his works. yet they 
rified lim not. 80 bad a uſe did they make 
of the powers given them for: this great diſco- 
very, that inſtead of adoring the Being thus ma- 
nifeſted to them, in purity and truth, they fell 
into the moſt groſs and abſurd: deluſions;: 
| hanged the glory of the r Cod, inne- 
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— The politicians of this world, profeſſing them- | 
ſelves wiſe, — admit of no other claims of wiſ- 
dom but the knowledge of men and buſineſs, 
the underſtanding the intereſts of ſtates, the 
intrigues of courts, — the finding out the paſ- 
ſions and weakneſſes of foreign miniſters, — and 
turning them and all events to their country's 
glory and advantage. 
 '— Xot ſo the little man of this world, 
-who thinks the main point of wiſdom, is to take 
care of himſelf; — to be wiſe in his generation; 

| to make uſe of the opportunity whilſt he 

has it, of raiſing a fortune, and heraldizing a 
a name. Far wide is the ſpeculative and ſtu- 
diows man (whoſe office is in the clouds) from 
ſuch little ideas: — wiſdom dwells with him in 
finding out the ſecrets of nature ; — ſounding the 
depths of arts and ſciences ; — meaſi the 
heavens; telling the number of the ſtars, and 
calling them all by their names: ſothat when in 
our buſy imaginations we have built and unbuilt 
again God's flopies in the heavens, —— and fancy 
we have found out the point whereon to' fix 
the foundations of the earth; and in the lan- 
guage of the book of Job, have ſearched out 
the corner ſtone thereof, we think our titles to 
wiſdom built upon the ſame baſis with thoſe of 
dur n Ho and that W will ee for 
ever. 
i | he miſtake of theſe pretenders, is then at 
large by the Apoſtle, in the chapter from 
| which the text is taken, ---- Profeſſing themſelves 
WISE, — in which expreſſion (by the way) St. 

Paul is thought to allude to the vanity of the 

the Greeks and Romans, who being great en- 

couragers of arts and learning, which they had 

* catnied to extraordinary heights, conſidered e 
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other nations as Barbarians, in reſpect of them# 
ſelves; and amongſt whom, particularly the 
Greeks, the men of Study and inquiry, had 
aſſumed to themſelves, with great- indecorum, - 
the title of the Wiſe Men. 

With what parade and oſtentation ſoever this 
was made out, it had the fate to be attended 
with one of the moſt mortifying abatements 
which could happen io wiſdom; and that was 
an ignorance of thoſe points which moſt con- 
cerned man to know. | n 
This he ſhe ws from the general ſtate of the 
gentile world, in the great article of their miſ- 
conceptions of the Deity — and, as wrong no- 
tions produce wrong aQions, — of the duties and 
ſervices they owed to him, and in courſe oo 
what they owed to one another. 

For though, as he argues in the foregoĩng 
verſes, —— T he inviſible things of - him from tie 
creation of. the world might be clearly ſeen and un- 
derſtood, by the things that are made; — that is,. 
Though God by the cleareſt diſcovery of him- 
ſelf, had ever laid before mankind ſuch evident 
proofs of his eternal Being, his infinite powers 
and perfeQions, ſo that what is to be known of 
his inviſible nature, might all along be traced by 
the marks of his goodneſs, and the viſible 
frame and order of the world: yet ſoutterly 

were they without excuſe, —— that-though they 
knew Gop, and ſaw his image and; ſuperſcrip- 
tion in every part of his works. yet they 
riſied lim nat. —— So bad a uſe did they make 
of the powers given them for: this great diſco- 
very, that inſtead of adoring the Being thus ma- 
nifeſted to them, in purity and truth, they fell 
into the moſt groſs and abſurd: deluſions: 
changed the glory of the IG Cod, ine 
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in image made like unto corruptible men, 10 
birds, — to four footed beaſts and creeping thin 
——Profe eſſong —— to be wiſe, ——-they — 4 
came fools, — All their ſpecious — was but 
a more glittering kind of ignorance, and ended 
| in the moſt diſhonourable of all miſtakes, —— 

in ſetting up fictitious gods, to receive the tri- 
bute of their adoration and thanks. 

The fountain of religion being thus poiſoned, | 
- no wonder the ſtream ſhewed its effects, 
which are charged upon them in the following 
words, where he deſcribes the heathen world as 
Jull of all unrighteouſneſs, —— fornication, — 
————————— of mur- 
der, — envy, —— debate, — — malignity. 
whiſperers, —— backbiters,--—— haters of God, 
proud, — boaſters,  — inventors of evil 
things,. diſobedient to parents,. without 
underſtanding,.— without natural affeQion,— 
implacable, —— unmerciful! —— God in hea- 
ven defend us from ſuch a catalogue! 

But theſe diſorders, if fairly conſidered, you'll 

have in no ages ariſen ſo much from want 
1 light, as a want of diſpoſition to follow the 
light. which God has ever imparted: that the 
law written in their hearts, was clear and expreſs 
enough for any reaſonable creatures, and would 
have directed them, had they not ſuffered their 
paſſions more forcible to direct them otherwiſe : 
that if we are to judge from this effect, namely, 
the corruption of the world, the fame prejudice 
will recur even againſt the Chriſtian religion; 
ſince: mankind have at leaſt been as wicked'in 
latter days, us in the more remote and ſimple 
ages of the world; and that, if we may —4 
to facts, there are no vices which the A 
A the — 
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ing of the goſpel, which may not be paralleled 
by as black a catalogue of vices in the Chriſtian 
world ſincte. | 8 
This neceſſarily brings us to an inquiry, Whe- 
ther Chriſtianity has done the world any ſervice? 
— and, How far the morals of it have N 
made better ſince this ſyſtem has been embraced? 
In litigating this, one might oppoſe facts tb 
facts to the end of the world, without coming 
one jot nearer the point. Let us ſee how far 
their miſtakes concerning the Deity, will throw 
light upon the fubjeQa; WAFER >, © DIG 
That there Was one ſupreme Being who made 
this world, and who ought to be worſhipped 
by his creatures, is the foundation of all reli. 
gion, and ſo obvious a truth in nature,. 
that Reaſon, as the Apoſtle acknowledges, was 
always able to difcover it: and yet it ſeems 
ſtrange, that the ſame faculty which made the 
diſcovety, ſhould be ſo little able to keep true to 
its own judgment, and ſupport it long againſt the 
ptejudices of wrong heads, and the propenſity 
of weak ones, towards idolatty and a multipli- 
city of gods. n 
For want of ſomething to have gone hand in 
hand with reaſon; and fixed the perſũüaſlon 
for ever upon their minds, that there' was in 
truth but one Gop, the maker and ſupporter + 
of Heaven and Earth, —— infinite in wiſdbm 
and knowledge; and all perfeQions; how 
ſoon was this ſimple idea loſt, and mankind led 
to diſpoſe of theſe attributes inherent in the 
God-head, and divide and ſubdivide thein again 
amongſt deities, which their own' dreams had 
given ſubſtance to; —— his eternal power and 
dominion patcelled out to gods of the land 
to gods of the ſea, to gods of the * 
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nal regions; whilſt the great Gop of gods, and 
Lob of lords, who ruleth over all the ki 
doms of the world, — who is ſo great that noug 
is able to controul or withſtand his power, was 
ſuppoſed to reſt contented with his allotment, 
40 to want power to act within ſuch parts of 
us empire, as they diſmembered and aſſigned to 
. E 2 "62 
If the number of their gods and this partition 
of their power, would leſſen the idea of their 
| majeſty, What muſt be the opinions of their 
origin? When inſtead of that glorious deſcripti- 
on, which Scripture gives of The Ancient 
« of Days who inhabiteth eternity,” —— th 
gravely aſſigned particular times and places for 
the births and education of their gods; ſo that 
there was ſcarce a hamlet. or even a deſert in 
Greece or Italy, which was not rendered memo- 
table by ſome favour or accident of this kind. 
Ard what rendered ſuch conceits the more 
groſs ard abſurd, — they ſuppoſed. not only that 
the gods they worſhipped had a beginning, but 
that they were produced by fleſhly parents, and 
accordingly, they attributed to them corporal 
_ ſhapes and difference of ſex: and indeed ih this 
they were a little conſiſtent, for their deities 
ſeemed. to. partake ſo much of the frailties to 
© which fleſh and blood is ſubjeQ, that their hiſto- 
ry and their pedigree were much of a piece, and 
. might_ reaſonably claim each other. For they 
imputed to them not only the human defeQs of 
ignorance, want, fear, and the like, but the 
. moſt unmanly ſenſualities, and what would be a 
reproach to human nature, — ſuch as cruelty, 
adulteries, rapes, inceſts; and even in theaccounts 
which we have from the. ſublimeſt of their 
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poet what are they, but anecdotes of their 
1quabbles amongſt themſelves — their intrigues, 
their jealouſies their ungovernable tranſports of 
choler, — nay, even their thefts, — their drunk- 
enneſs, and bloodſhed? 

Here let us ſtop a moment and i inquire, what 
was Reaſon doing all this time, to be ſo miſe- 
rably inſulted and abuſed? Where held ſhe her 
empire whilſt her bulwarks were thus borne 
down, and her firſt principles of religion and 
truth lay buried under them? If ſhe was able 
by herſelf to regain the pou ſhe had loſt, and 
put a ſtop to this folly and confuſion, — why 
did ſhe not? If ſhe was not able to reſiſt this 
torrent alone, the point is given up—ſhe want- 

ed aid; and revelation has given it. 
But tho' re you'll ſay, could not over- 
throw theſe popular miſtakes, - yet it ſaw the 
folly of them, a was at n times able to diſ- 
prone them. 
No doubt it was; and it was certain 100 that 
the more diligent inquirers after truth, did not 
in fact fall into theſe abſurd notions, which by 
the way, is an obſervation more to our purpoſe 
than theirs, who uſually make it, and ſhews that 
tho' their reaſonings were good, that there al- 
ways wanted ſomething which they could not 
ſupply to give them ſuch weight, as would lay 
an obligation upon mankind to embrace them, 
and make that to be a law, which otherwiſe was 
but an opinion without forcde. 
Beſides. — which is a more direct anſwer, 
——=though tis true, the ableſt men gave no 
.credit to the multiplicity of gods (for they had 
a religion for themſelves, and another for the po- 
pulace) yet they were guilty of what in effect was 
equally bad, in * an opinion which 2 
0 _ 7 
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ſarily ſupported theſe very -miſtakes, —namely. 
that as different nations had different gods, it was 
every man's. duty (I ſuppoſe more for quietneſs 
than principle's ſake) to worſhip the gods of his 
country; which by the way, conſidering their 
1mbers, was not fo eaſy a taſk, for what 
with celeſtial gods, and gods aerial, terreſtrial 
and infernal, with the goddeſſes; their wives and 
miſtreſſes, upon the loweſt computation, the hea- 
then, world acknowledged no lefs than thirty 
thouſand deities, all which claimed the rites and 
ceremonies of rehgious worſhip. > 
But, *twill be ſaid, allowing the bulk of man- 
kind were under ſuch deluſions, — they were 
ſtill but ſpeculative. —W hat was that to their 
practice? however defective in their theol 
and more abſtracted point: their morality 
was no way connected with tt. — There is no 
need, that the everlaſting laws of juſtice and 
mercy ſhould be fetched down from above,— 
ſinte they can be proved from more obvious 
"mediums; —— they were as neceflary for the 
ſame good purpoſes of ſociety then as now; and 
vie may preſume they ſaw their intereſt and put- 
ſued it. e ee 
That the neceſſities of ſociety, and the im- 
poſſibilities of its ſubſiſting otherwiſe, would 
point out the convenience, or if you will. 
the duty of ſocial virtues, is unqueſtionable: 
A but I firmly deny, that therefore religion 
and morality are independent of each other: 
they appear ſo far from it, that I cannot con- 
ceive how the one, in the true and meriterious 
ſenſe of the duty, can act without the influence. 
of the other : ſurely the moſt exalted motive 
which can only be depended upon for the uni- 
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form practice of virtue, muſt come down from 
above — from the love and imitation of the good- 
neſs of that Being in whoſe ſight we wiſh to ren- 
der ourſelves acceptable: this will operate at all 
times and all places, — in the darkeſt cloſet as 
much as on the greateſt and moſt public theatres 
of the world, | * a 
But with different conceptions of the Deity, 
or ſuch impure ones as they entertained, is it to 
be doubted whether in the many ſecret trials of . 
our virtue, we ſhould not determine our caſes 
of - conſcience with much the ſame kind of ca- 
ſuiſtry as that of the Libertine in Terence, who 
being engaged in a very unjuſtifiable purſvit, 
and i ppening to ſee a picture which repreſent- 
ed a known ſtory of Jupiter in like tranſaQion, | 
— argued the matter thus within himſelf, —If 
the great Jupiter could not reſtrain his appetites, 
and deny himſelf an indulgence of this kind, — 
ego Homuncio, hoc non farerem? ſhall I a mortal, 
— at inconſiderable mortal too, cloathed with 
infirmieies of fleſh and blood, — pretend to a 
virtue, which the Father of gods and men could 
not? What inſotence! 0 gli SHY. Sf 
The conclufion was natural enough; and as 
ſo great a maſter of nature puts it into the mouth 
of one of his principal characters, no doubt the 
language was then underſtood; it was copied 
from common life, and was not the firſt appli- 
cation which had been made of the ſtory. 

It will ſcarce admit of a queſtion; Whether 
vice would not naturally grow bold upon the ere- 
dit of ſuch an example; or whether ſuch im- 
preſſions did not influence the lives and morals 
of many in the heathen world; and had there 
deen no other proof of it, but the natural ten- 
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dency of ſuch notions to corrupt them, it had 
been ſufficient reaſon to believe it was ſo. 
No doubt, there is ſufficient room for 
amendment in the chriſtian world, and we may 
be ſaid to be a very corrupt and bad generation 


zof men, conſidering what motives we have from 


the purity of our religion, and the force of its 
ſanctions to make us bettet ;! m—— yet till I 
affirm, if theſe reſtraints were taken off, the 
world would be infinitely worſe: and though 
ſome ſenſe of morality might be preſerved, as 
it was in the heathen. world, with the more 
conſiderate of us, yet in general I am perſuad- 
ed, that the bulk of mankind upon ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, would ſoon come to live without 
So in the world, and in a ſhort. time differ 
from Indians themſelves in little elſe but their 
complexions.  _ [4-4 
It, afterall, the chriſtian religion has not let 
a ſufficient proviſion againſt the wickedneſs of 
the world, — the ſhort and true anſwer is this, 
That there can be none. . 
It is ſufficient to leave us without excuſe, that 
the excellency of this inſtitution in its doctrine, 
its precepts, and its examples, has ar proper ten- 
dency to make us a virtuous and a happy peo- 
ple; — every page is an addreſs to our hearts to 
win them to theſe purpoſes; — but as religion 
was tot intended to work upon men by force and 
natural neceſſity, but by moral perſuaſion, which 
ſets good and evil before them, ſo that if men 
have power to do the evil and chooſe the good, 
and will abuſe it, — this cannot be avoided. 
— * ever implies a freedom of choice, 
and all the beings in the world which have it, 
were created free to ſtand and free to fall ani 
S We FA | therefore 
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therefore men who will not be perſuaded by 
this way of addreſs, muſt expect, and be con- 
tented to be reckoned with according to the ta- 
lents they have received, 
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The Abuſes of Conſcience, conſidered. 


"ADVERTISEMENT. 
A” the following Sermon upon Abuſes of 


— Tu 
- 


1 Conſcience, has already appeared in the 
ody of a moral work, more read than under- 

ſtood, the Editor begs pardon of thoſe who have 
purchaſed it in that ſhape, and in this alſo, for 
being made to pay twice aQually for the ſame 

— The caſe is common: but it was judged 
that ſome might bettter like it, and others better 
underſtand it juſt as it was preached, than with 
the breaks and interruptions given to the ſenſe 
and argument as it ſtands there offered to the 
world. | | 
It was an Aſſize Sermon, preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church at York, and wrote by the ſame 
hand with the others in theſe four volumes, and 
as they are probably the laſt (except the ſweep- 

ings of the Author's ſtudy after his death) that 
will be publiſhed, it was thought fit to add it to 
the collection. where moreover it ſtands a 
chance of being read by many grave people with 
a much ſafer conſcience. . AB 

All the Editor wiſhes, is, 'That this may not, 
after all, be one of thoſe many abuſes of it ſet 
forth in what he is now going to read. 


* 
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HzBxEws xiii. 18. 


For ue truſt we have a good Conſcionce, 


RUST ! — Truft we have a good Con- 
ſcience | — Surely, you will fay, if there 
is any thing in this life which a man may depend 
upon, and to the knowledge of which he is capa- 
ble of og upon the moſt indiſputable evi. 
dence, it muſt be this very thing — Whether 
he has a good Conſcience or no. 85 | 
If a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a 
ſtranger to the true ſtate of this account - He 
muſt be privy to his own thoughts and d eſires - 
He muſt remember his paſt purſuits, and know 
certainly the true ſprings and motives, which, 
- general, have governed the actions of his 
Ia dther matters we may be deceived by falſe 
appearances; and, as the wiſe man complains, 
aydly do we gueſs aright at the things that are 
| uſin the earth, and with labour do we find the 
things that art before ul: -- bu: here the mind 
has all the evidence and facts within herſelf; --< 
is con ſcious of the web ſhe has wove : --- knows 
its texture and fineneſs, and the exaQt ſhare 
which every paſſion has had in working upon the 
ſeveral deſigns, which virtue of vice has planned 
before her. | | 1 
Now, --- as Conſcience 13 nothing elſe but the 
knowledge which the mind has within ite of 
this z and the judgment, either of approbakion 
or cenſure, which it unayoidably makes upon the 
ſueceſſive actions of our lives, — tis plain, yo 
5 0 Wl 
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will ſay, from the very terms of the propoſition, 
whenever this inward teſtimony goes againſt a 
man, and he ſtands ſelf-acouſed, —— that he 
. muſt neceſſarily be a guilty man. And, on the 
contrary, when the report is favourable on his 
fide, and his heart condemns him not,--- that it is 
not a matter of truſt, as the apoſtle intimates, 
but a matter of certainty and faQ, that the Con- 
* is good, and that the man muſt be goed 
alſo. | TR pans bi 
At firſt ſight, this may ſeem to be a true ſtate 
of the caſe; and I make no doubt but the know- 
| ledge of right and wrong is ſo truly impreſſed up- 
on the mind of man; that, did no ſuch thing 
ever happen, as that the conſcience of a man, 
by long habits of ſin, might (as the Scripture 
aſſures us it may) inſenſibly become hard; and 
luke ſome tender parts of his body, by much 
ſtreſs, and continual hard uſage, loſe, by de- 
grees, that nice ſenſe and perception with which 
GoD and nature endowed it: — Did this never 
happen:—or was it- certain that ſelf-loye could 
never hang the leaſt bias upon the judgment ;— — 
or that the little intereſts below could riſe up and 
perplex the faculties of our upper regions, and 
encompaſs them about with clouds and thick 
darkneſs : — could no ſuch thing as favour and 
affection enter this ſacred court : --- did Wir 
diſdain to take a bribe in it, or was aſhamed to 
me w its face as an advocate for an unwarrantable 
| enjoyment : -=- or, laſtly, were we aſſured that 
InTEREsT ſtood always unconcerned whilſt the 
cauſe was hearing, — and that PAss ox never 
1 the judgment ſeat, and pronounced ſen- 
tenè in the ſtead of reaſon, which js ſuppoſed al- 
ways to preſide and determine upon the caſe: 
was this truly ſo, as the objeQion muſt ſuppoſe, 
Bs | #4 


* 
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no doubt, then, the religious and moral ſtate of 
a man would be exaQly what he himſelf eſteem- 
ed it; and the'guilt or innocence of every man's 
life could be known in general, by no better 
meaſure, than the degrees of his own approba- 
tion or cenſure. 
] own in one caſe, whenever a man's Conſci- 
ence does accuſe him (as it ſeldom errs on that 
ſide) that he is'gvilty ; and unleſs in melancholy 
and hypochondriac cafes, we may ſafely pro- 
nounce that there is always ſufhcient grounds 


for the accuſation.” 


But, the converſe of the Propoſition will not 
hold true, — namely, 'That wherever there is 
guilt, the Conſcience muſt. accuſe ; and, if it 
does not, that man is therefore innocent.— This 
is not fad: — ſo that the common conſolation 
which ſome good Chriſtian or other is hourly ad- 
miniſtring to himſelf, — That he thanks Gon, 
his mind does not miſgive him; and that, conſe- 
quently, he has a good Conſcience, becauſe he 
has a quiet one As current as the inference 
is, 5＋ as infallible as the rule appears at firſt 

ſight, yet, when you look nearer to it, and try 
the truth of this rule upon plain facts, you find 
it liable to ſo much error, rom a falſe appſicati- 
on of it; the principle on which it goes o of- 
ten perverted: the whole force of it loſt, 
and ſometimes ſo vilely caſt away, that it is pain · 
ful to produce the common examples from hu- 
man life, which confirm this account. | 

A man ſhall be vicious and utterly debauchedin 
his principles; exceptionable in his conduQ to the 
world: ſhall live ſhameleſs, — in the open com- 
miſſion of a ſin which no reaſon or pretence can 
juſtify ; ——a ſin, by which contrary to all the 
workings of Ry within,, he ſhall ruin for 


* / J ever 
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ever the deluded partner of his guilt; — rob. her 
of her beſt dowry ; — and not only cover her 
own head with diſhonour, but involve a whole 
virtuous family in ſhame and ſorrow for her ſake. 
Surely, you'll think, conſcience, muſt lead 
ſuch a man a troubleſome life: he can have 
no reſt night or day from. its reproaches. 
Alas! Conſcience had ſomething elſe to doall 
this time than break in upon him; as Ekjah re- 
proached the god Baal, this domeſtic God, was ei- 
ther talking, or purſuing, or was in a, journeys 
or, peradventure, he ſlept, and could not be awoke. 
Perbaps he was golte out in company, with Ho- 
NOUR, to fight a duel; to pay off ſome debt 
at play; —— or dirty annuity the bargain. of his 
luſt.——-Perhaps, Conſcience all this time was 
engaged at home, talking aloud againſt petty lar- 
ceny, and executing vengeance upon. ſome ſuch 
puny crimes as his fortune and rank, in life, ſe- 
cured him againſt all temptation of committing : 
ſo that he lives as merrily, ——ſleeps as ſoundly in 
his bed, —and, at the laſt, meets death with as 
much unconcern, — perhaps, much more ſo 
than a much better man. 
; Another is ſordid, unmerciful; a ſtrait- 
hearted, ſelfiſi wretch incapable either of pri- 
vate friendſhips, or public ſpirit. — Take notice 
how he paſles by the widow and orphan in their 
diſtreſs; and ſees all the miſeries incident to- hu- 
man life without a ſigh or a prayer. Shall 
not Conſcience riſe. up and ſting him on ſuch oc- 
caſions? No. — Thank Go p, there is no occaſi- 
on. * | pay every man his own, ——l have no 
« fornication to anſwer to my Conſcience, no 
© faithlels vows or promiſes to make up, I have 
© debauched no man's wife or child. —— Thank 
* Gos, I am not as other men, adulterers, un- 
| « juſt, 
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« juſt, or even as this libertine who ſlapda before 
© me” | 


A third is crafty and deſigning in his nature. 
View his whole life,. — tis nothing elſe but a cun- 
ning contexture of dark arts and une quitable ſub- 
terfuges baſely to defeat the true intent of all ö 
laws, plain dealing, and: the ſafe enjoyment of | 
our, ſeveral. properties. Y oy will ſee ſuch a | 
one, working out a frame of little deſigns upon 
the ignorance and perplexities of the poor and 
needy: man: — Shall raiſe a fortune upon the in- 
experience of a youth, or · the unſuſpecting 
temper of his friend, who would have truſted him 

with his life. When old age comes on, and te- 
pentance calls him to look back upon this black ac- 
count, and ſtate it over again with his Conſcience 
— Conſcience looks into the Statutes at large, 
find perhaps no expreſs law broken by what be 
has done; perceives no penalty or forfeiture 
incurred ----- ſees no ſcourge waving over his 
head, ----- or priſon opening its. gate upon him. 
What is there tv affright his Conſcience? 
— Conſcience has got ſafely entrenched behind 
the letter of the law, fits there invulnerable, 
fortified with caſes and reports ſo ſtrongly on all 


ſides, ----- that tis not preaching. can diſpoſſeſs 
it of its hold. 


Another ſhall want even this refuge, ----- ſhall 
break thro? all this ceremony of flow chicane ; 
ſcorns the doubtful: workings of ſecret plots and 
cautious trains to bring about his purpole. — See. 
the barefaced villain how he cheats, lyes, per- 

jures, robs, murders, —horrid ! But, indeed much 
better was not to be expected in this caſe. The 
poor man was in the dark His prieſt had got 
the keeping of his Conſcience, — and all he had 
let him know of it was, That he muſt believe in 


the 
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the Pope; go to maſs;—croſs himſelf; 
tell his beads; — be a good Catholic; and that 
this in all conſcience was enough to carry him to 
heaven. What? if he perjures ?-—— Why, 
T he had a mental reſervation in it. But if he 
is ſo wicked and abandoned a wretch as you re- 
preſent him. if he robs, or murders, will not 
Conſcience on every ſuch act, receive a wound 
itſelf :------ Ay----- But the man has carried it 
to confeſſion, the wound digeſts there, and will 
do well enough, — and in a ſhort time be quite 
healed up by abfolution. FO 

O Popery what haſt thou to anſwer for? 


when not content with the too many natural and 


fatal ways thro' which the heart is every day 
thus treacherous to itſelf above all things, ----- 
thou haſt wilfully ſet open this wide gate of de- 
ceit before the ' og of this unwary, Traveller 
— too apt, Gop knows, to go aſtray of himſelf, 
-----and confidently ſpeak peace to his ſoul, 

when there is no peace. FL N 
Of this the common inſtances, which I have 
drawn out of life, are too notorious to require 
much evidence. If any man doubts the reality of 
them, or thinks it impoſſible for man tobe ſuch a 
bubble to himſelſ, — I muſt refer him a moment 
to his reflections, and ſhall then venture to truſt 
the appeal with his own heart. Let him conſider 
in how different a degree of deteſtation, num- 
bers of wicked actions ſtand there, though equal- 
ly bad and vicious in their own natures ----- he 
will ſoon find that ſuch of them as ſtrong inclinati- 
on or cuſtom have prompted him to commit, are 
generally di eſſed dat and painted with all the falſe 
beauties which fd flattering hand can give 
them: and that the others to which he feels no 
propenſity, appear, at once, naked and _— 
| | ed, 
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ed, ſurrounded with all the true eee 


of folly and diſhonour: . 


When David eis Saul 00 in ihe 
cave, and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, — we 


read, his heart ſmote him for what he had done. 


— But, in the matter of Uriah, where a 


faithful and gallant ſervant, whom he ought- to 


have loved and honoured, fell to make way for 


his luſt 3 where Conſcience had ſo much greater 


reaſon to take the alarm, — his heart ſmote him 
not. A whole year had almoſt paſſed from the 
firſt commiſſion of that crime — to the time 
Nathan was ſent to reprove him; and we read 
not once of the leaſt ſorrow or compunction of 
heart, which he teſtified during all n time, for 
what he had done. Mm 

Thus Conſcience, this once able monitor 
placed on high as a judge within us, — and in- 
tended, by our Maker, as a juſt and equitable 
one too, — by an unhappy train of cauſes and 
impediments, — takes often ſuch imperfect cog- 
nizance of what paſſes, — does its office ſo ne- 
gligently, — ſometimes ſo corruptly, that it is 
not to be truſted alone: and therefore, we find, 
there is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſſity, of join- 
ing another principle with it, to ald, i not g- 
vern, its determinations. 

So that if you would form a juſt jede men of 
what is of infinite importance to you not to be 
miſled in; namely, in what degree of real merit 
you ſtand, either as an honeſt man, — an uſeful 
citizen, a faithful ſubject to your king —· or a 


good ſervant to your Go p, call in REL1GI0N 


and MoR AL1T V. -Look- What is written in 
the law: of God? How readeſt thou? Con- 
fult calm reaſon, and the unchangeable obligati- 
ons of juſtice and truth, What ſay they? 
Vol II. D* | Let 
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not pricked with the multitude of his fins. — 
Bleſſed is the man whoſe heart hath not condemned 


above upon a tower on 
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Let Conſcience determine the matter upon 
theſe reports. and then, if 44% heart condemn thee 
not, —- which is the caſe the Apoſtle ſuppoſes, 
— the rule will be infallible, — Thou wilt have 
confidence towards God; that is, have juſt 


grounds to believe the judgment thou haſt paſt 


upon thyſelf is the judgment of Gop; and no- 
thing elſe but an anticipation of that righteous 
ſentence, which will be pronounced hereafter, 


upon thee by that BEIN G, before whom thou 


art finally to give an account of thy actions. 
Bleſſed is the man, indeed then, as the Author 
of the book of Eccleſiaſticus expreſſes it, who i: 


him, and who is not fallen from his. hope in the 
Lord. Whether he be rich, continues he, or wwhe- 


tler he be poor, —if he have a good heart (a heart 


thus guided and informed) — He ſball at all 


times rejoice in a chearful countenance. — His mind 


fall tell him more. than ſeven watchmen that ſit 
ig. In the darkeſt doubts 
it ſhall conduct him ſafer than a thouſand Caſu- 
iſts, and give the ſtate he lives in a better ſecurity 
for his behaviour, than all the clauſes and reſtric- 
tions put together, which the wiſdom of the le- 
giſlature is forced to multiply, — forced, I fay, as 
things ſtand; human laws being not a matter of 
original choice, but of pure neceſſity brought in 


to fence againſt the miſchievous effeQs of thoſe 


Conſciences which are no law unto themſelves : 
wiſely intending by the many proviſions made, 


That in all ſuch corrupt or miſguided : caſes, 
where principle and the checks of Conſcience will 
not make us upright, --- to ſupply their force, 


and by the terrors of gaols and halters oblige us 


to it. | 
| To 
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To have the fear of Gop before our eyes; 
and, in our mutual dealings with each other, to 
govern our actions by the eternal meaſures of 
right and wrong the firſt of theſe will compre- 


hend the duties of religion: the ſecond thoſe of 


morality, which are ſo inſeparably connected to- 
gether, that you cannot divide theſe two Tables, 
even in imagination, (tho? the attempt is often 
made in practice) without breaking and mutually 
deſtroying them both. 

I faid the attempt is often made WU ſo it 
is; there being nothing more common than 


to ſee a man, who has no ſenſe at all of religion, 


—and indeed has ſo much of honeſty, as to pre- 
tend to none; who would yet take it as the bit - 
tereſt affront, ſhould you but hint at a ſuſpicion 
of his moral character, — of imagine he was 
not conſcientiouſly juſt, and n tothe ut- 
termoſt mite. ; 

When there is ſome appearance that it is "TIN 
tho' one is not willing even to ſuſpe& the appear- 
ance of ſo great a virtue, as moral honeſty ; — 
yet were we tolook into the grounds of it in the 
preſent caſe, I am perſuaded we ſhould find little 
reaſon to dae yok a man the bonourof his me- 
tive. 4 119 

Let him Jenn as e as he can on the 
ſubjeQ,. it will be found at laſt to.reſt upon no 
better, foundation than either his intereſt, his 
pride, his eaſe z or ſome ſuch little unchangeable 


paſſion, as will give us but ſmall dependence ops 


on his actions in matters of great ſtreſs. 

Give me 190 to illuſtrate this by an exam- 
ple. . 

I know the baker 1 deal v mh; or ths phyſic iCl- 
an I:ufually call in, to be neither of them 


men of much religion: I hear them make a 


D 2 jeſt 
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jeſt of it every day, and treat all its ſanctions with 

ſo much ſcorn and contempt, as to put the mat- 
ter paſt doubt. Well, — not withſtanding this, 
put my fortune into the hands of the one, — and, 
what is dearer till to me, I truſt, my life to the 
honeſt ſkill of the other. — Naw let me examine 
what is my reaſon for this great confidence, — 
Why, — in the firſt place, I believe that there 
is no probability that. either of them will employ 
the power, I put into their;hands, to my diſad- 
vantage. I conſider that honeſty ſerves the pur- 
poſes of this life. — I know their ſucceſs in- the 
world depends upon the, fairneſs of their charac- 
ters; — that they cannot hurt .me without hurt- 
ing themſelves more. 

But put it otherwiſe, namely, that intereſt lay 
for once on the other ſide.— I hat a caſe ſhould 
happen wherein the one, without ſtain to his re- 
putation, could ſecret my fortune, and leave me 
naked in the world; — or that the other could 
ſend me out of it, and enjoy an eſtate. by m 
death, without diſhonour to himſelf or his art.— 
In this caſe what hold have | of either of them? 
Religion the ſtrongeſtrof all motives, is 
out of the queſtion. — Intereſt, the next molt 
powerful motive in this world, is Arongiy againſt 

me. I have nothing left to caſt into the ſcale 
to balarce this temptation. — I muſt lay at the 
mercy of honour, — or ſome ſuch: capricious 
principle. — Strait ſecurity! for two of my beſt 
and moſt valuable ee N i an and 
my life. 1 i o 

As therefore we can have no dapendends upon 
morality without religion; — ſo, on the other 
hand, there 1s nothing better to be expected from 

religion without morality; nor can any man be 
ſuppoſed to di! (charge his duties to GoD, (hat- 


ever 


) 


1 
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ever fair appearances he may hang out that he 


does ſo) if he does not pay as conſcientious a te- 
gard to the ey: duke pos aig hang” his fellow | 
W . + 1,0, 8347.4 

This is a poim tapable in telt of: Hi de- 
woulttdtion:  — Nevertheleſs, 'tis no rarity to-“ 


ſee a man whoſe real moral merit ſtands very low,, 


who yet entertains the higheſt notion of himſelt,- 
in the light of a devout and religious man. He 
ſnall not only be covetous, revengeful, implaca- 
ble, — but even wanting in points of common 
honeſty, --— Vet becauſe he talks loucagainſt the 
infidelity of the agez---is zealons for ſome points 
of eber goes twice a day to church, at- 
tends the ſacra ments, and amufes himſelf” with | 
a few inſtrumental duties of religion, ſhalt 
cheat his conſcience into a judgment that for this 
he is a religious man, and has diſcharged faithful- 


ly his duty to GobD Hand you will find, that ſuch 


a man, thro* force of this deluſion, generally 
looks doun with ſpiritual pride upon every other 
man who las Teſs affectation of piety; tho, per- 
haps, ten times more moral A than him- 
ſelf 1/0 

This it tei 4 fore tor] under the fun: * 
and I believe there is no one miſtaken principle 
which, for its time, has wrought more ſerious 
miſchiefs. 'For a general pr of o6f*of this, examine” 
the hiſtory of the Roms lere ce what 
ſcenes df eruelty, mutders, rapines, bloodſhed ,- 


have all been ſanctified by a religion' not trialy 


governed by, morality.” 

In how many kingdoms of the world, has the- 
cruſading ſword of this miſguided Saint Errant 
ſpared neither age, or merit, or ſex, or conditi- 
on. And, as he fought under the banners of 
recen, which ſet him looſe from juſtice and 

D 3 humanity, 
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mne — he ſhewed none, — mercileſsly 
trampled upon both, heard neither the cries of 
the unfortunate, nor pitied their diſtreſſes. 

If the teſtimony of paſt centuries in this matter 
is not ſufficient, — conſider at this inſtant, how 
the votaries of that religion are every day thinking 
to do ſervice and honour to God, by aQions. 
which are a diſhonour and ſcandal to themſelves, 

To be convinced of this, go with me for a 
moment into the priſons of the inquiſition, —— 
Behold religion with mercy and juſtice chained 
down under her feet, — there fitting ghaſtly up- 


on a black tribunal, propped up with racks and 


"inſtruments of torment. — Hark! — What a 
piteous groan! —— See the melancholy wretch 
who uttered it, juſt brought forth to undergo the 
anguiſh of a mock trial, and endure the utmoſt 
pains that a ſtudied ſyſtem of religious cruelty has 
been able to invent. Behold this helpleſs victim 
delivered up to his tormentors. His body ſo 
' waſted with ſorrow and long confinement, you'll 
ſee every nerve and muſcle as it ſuffers. - Ob- 
ſerve the laſt movement of that horrid engine,— 
What convulſions it has thrown him into. 
Conſider the nature of the poſture in which he 
no lies ſtretched, — What exquiſite torture he 
endures by it. — Tis all nature can bear, — 
Good Gop | ſee how it keeps his weary ſoul 
hanging upon his trembling lips, willing to take 
its leave, — but not ſuffered to depart.. | Behold 
the unhappy wretch led back to his cell, 
dragged out of it again to meet the flames, —and 
the inſults in his laſt agonies, which this prin- 
ciple, — this principle, that there can be. religi- 
on without morality, has prepared for him. 

The ſureſt way to try the merit of any diſputed 
notion, —is to trace down the conſequences ſuch 
rt a a notion 
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a notion has produced, and compare them with 
a ſpirit of Chriſtianity.— Tis the ſhort and de- 
ciſive rule, which our SA viO R has left for theſe 
and ſuch like caſes, — and is worth a thouſand 
arguments. * their Jr, lays he, ye ſhall 
know them. 

Thus religion Ld morality, like faſt friends 
and natural allies, can never be ſet at variance, 
without the mu ual ruin and diſhonour of them 
both ;—and whoever goes about this unfriendl 
office, is no well-wiſher to either, - and whate- 
ver he pretends, he deceives his own heart, and 
I fear his morality as well as his religion will be 
vain. 

I will add no farther to the length of this diſ- 
courſe, than by two or three ſhort and indepen- 
dent rules, deducible from what has been ſaid. 

1½. Whenever a man talks loudly againſt re- 
ligion, always ſuſpect that it is not his reaſon but 
his paſſions which have got the better of his 
creed. — A bad life and a good belief are diſa- 
greeable and troubleſome neighbours, and where 
they ſeparate, depend upon it, 'tis for no other 
cauſe but quietneſs ſake. 
| 2dly. When a man thus repreſented, tells you 
in any particular inſtance, that ſuch a thing goes 
againſt his conſcience, —always believe he means 
exactly the ſame thing as when he tells you ſuch 
a thing goes againſt his ſtomach, —a preſent want 


of appetite being generally the true cauſe of 
both. 


In a word,—truſt that man in nothing, — ho 
has not a conſcience in every thing. | 

And in your own caſe remember this plain dif. 
tinction, a miſtake in which has ruined thou- 
ſands.— That your conſcience is not a law; —no, 
—Gop and reaſon made the law, and has placed 

D 4 Conſcience 
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| Conſcience within you to determine, — not like 
an Aſiatic Cadi, according to the ebbs and flows 
af his own paſſions;—but like a Britiſh judge in 
this land of liberty, who makes no new law, — 
but faithfully declares that glorious law which 
he finds already written, 


* 
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Tempora Advantages of Religion. 


Provaass iii. 17. 


Her ways are ways of pleaſanineſs, ard all Fun 
5 paths are peace. 


FH ERE are two opinions which the in- 
conſiderate are apt to take upon truſt. — 
The firſt is — a vicious life, is a life of liberty, 
pleaſure, and happy advantages. — T he fecond 
15 —— and which is the converſe of the firſt — 
that a religious life is a ſervile and moſt uncom- 
fortable ſtate. | 
The firſt breach which the devil male upon 
human innocence, was by the help of the firſt 
of theſe ſuggeſtions, when he told Eve, that by 
eating of the tree of knowledge, ſhe ſhould be 
as God, that is, ſhe: ſhould reap ſome high and 
ſtrange Felicity from doing what was forbidden 
her. But I need not repeat the ſucceſs —— 
Eve learned the difference between good andevil 
by her tranſgreſſion, which ſhe knew not before 
— but then ſhe Gay learned at the ſame time, 
that the difference was @hly this —-- that good 
is that which can only give the mind pleaſure and 
comfort — and that evil is that, which muſt 
neceſſarily be attended ſooner or later with 
ſhame and ſorroẽw-.. 

As the deceiver of mankind thus: began his 
triumph over our race — ſo has he carried it on 
ever ſince by the very ſame argument _ 

uſion. 
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I fuſion. — That is, by poſſeſſing men's minds ear- 
| ly with great expectations of the preſent incomes 
of ſin, — making them dream of wonderous gra- 
tifications they are to feel in following their ap- 
petites in a forbidden way — making them fancy, 
that their own grapes yield not ſo delicious a 
} taſte as their neighbour's, and. that they ſhall 
9 quench their chi with more pleaſure at his 
fountain, than at their own. This is the opinion 
which at firſt too generally prevails — till expe- 
| Io rience and proper ſeaſons of reflection make us 
t all at one time or other confeſs — that our coun- 
ſellor has been (as from the beginning) an impoſ- 
tor — and that inſtead of fulfilling theſe hopes 


of gain and ſweetneſs in what is forbidden — that, 
on the contrary, every unlawful _—_— leads - 
_ to bitterneſs and loſs. 
kde ſceond opinion, or, That a religious life 
is a ſervile and uncomfortable ſtate, has proved 
a no leſs fatal and capital falſe principle in the 
conduct of une xperience through life — the 
1 foundation of which miſtake 5 chiefly from 
1 this previous wrong judgment. — that true happi- 
Ll neſs ard freedom lies in a man's always following 
his own humour — that to live by moderate and 
0 pre ſcribed rules, is to live without joy — that 
| not to proſecute our paſſions is to he cowards —. 
l and to forego every thing for.the tedious m— 
1 of a futare life. 
Il  _ Was it true that a virtuous man could have no 
1 pleaſure but what ſhould ariſe from that remote 
| proſpect I own we are by nature ſo goaded on 
* by the. deſire of preſent happineſs, that was that 
19 = caſe, thouſands would faint under the diſ- 
1 couragement of ſo remote an expeQation. — But 
in the mean time the Scriptures give us a very 
Goon proſpect of this matter, — There we 
are 


are told that the ſervice of Go is true liberty 
—thatithe yoke of Chriſtianity is eaſy in com- 

pariſon of that yoke which muſt be brought up- 

on us by any other ſyſtem of living, — and the 
text tells of wiſdom — by which he means Reli- 

gion, that it has pleaſantneſs in its way, as well 
as glory in its end that it will bring us peace 

and joy ſuch as the world cannot give. — 80 
that upon examining the truth of this aſſertion, 
we ſhall be ſet right in this error, by ſeeing that 
a religious man's happineſs does not ſtand at ſo 
tedious a diſtance but is ſo preſent and in- 
deed ſo inſeparable. from him, as to be felt and 
taſted every hour — and. of this even the vicious 
can hardly be inſenſible, from what he may per- 

ceive to. ſpriang up in his mind, from any caſual 
act of virtue. And tho? it is a pleaſure that 
properly belongs to the good — yet let any one 
try the experiment, and he will ſee what is meant 
by. that moral delight, ariſing from the conſci- 


ence of well-doing. — Let him but refreſn the 


bowels of the needy — let him comfort the bro-. - 


ken-hearted — or check an: appetite; or over--- 


come a temptation — or receive an affront with 
temper and meekneſs — and he ſhall find the tas 
cit praiſe of what he has done, darting thro? his-- 
mind, accompanied-: with a ſincere pleaſure —- 
conſcience: playing the monitor even to the looſe - 
and moſt inconſiderate, in their moſt caſual acts 
of well doi and is, like a voice whiſpering - 
behind and ſaying — this 1s the way of pleaſant- 
neſs — this'is the path of peace — walk in it, = 
But to do further juſtice to the text, we'muſt 
look beyond this inward recompenſe which is al- 
ways inſeparable from virtue—and take a view- 
of the outward advantages, which are as inſepa- 
rable from it, and which the Apoſtle particularly 
v0 refers 
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ble in all its obligations — that 
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refers to, when *tis ſaid, Godlineſs has the pro- 
miſe of this life, as well as that which is to come 


Land in this argument it is, that religion ap- 


h — unanſwera- 
s the princi- 
pal work which it does for us in ſecuring our fu- 
ture well-being in the other world, it is likewiſe 
the moſt effeQual means to promote our preſent 
— and that not only morally, upon account of 
that reward which virtuous actions do entitle a 
man unto from a juſt and a wiſe providence, — 
but by a natural tendency in themſelves, which 
the duties of religion have fo procure us riches, 
health, reputation, credit, and all thoſe things, 
wherein our temporal happineſs is thought to 
conſiſt, — and this not only in promoting the 
well-being of particular perſons, but of public 
communities and of mankind in general, — agree- 


pears in all its glory and ſtre 


able to what the wiſe man has left us on record, 


that righteouſneſs exalteth a nation: inſomuch, 
— that could we, in conſidering this argument, 


ſuppeſe ourſelves to be in a capacity of expoſtu- 


lating with Gop, concerning the terms u 

3 would ſubmit to A | eee 
and to chooſe the laws ourſelves which we would 
be bound to obſerve, it would be impoſſible for 
the wit of man to frame any other propoſals, 


which upon all accounts would be more advan- 


tageous to our own intereſts, than thoſe very 
conditions to 'which we are obliged by the rules 
of religion and virtue. — And in this does the 


_ reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, and the beauty 


and-wiſdom of providence appear moſt eminent- 
ly towards mankind, in governing us by fuch 
laws, as do moſt apparently tend to make us 
happy, — and, in a word, in making that (in his 
mercy) to be our duty, which in * he 

E739 1 | knows 
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knowsto be our intereſt, — that is to ſay, what is 
moſt conducive to the eaſe and comfort of our 
mind, — the health and ſtrength of our hody, — 
the honour and proſperity: of our ſtate and eon - 
dition, — the friendſhip and good will of our fel- 
low creatures; — to the attainment of all which, 
no more effectual means can poſſibly be made 
uſe of, than that plain direction, — to lead an 
uncorrupted life, and to do the thing which is 
right, to uſe no deceit in our tongue, nor do 
evil to our nsighbhourlr. 
For the better imprinting of which truth in 
your memories, give me leave to offer a few 
things to your conſideration. | . 
The firſt is, — that juſtice and honeſty con- 
tribute very much towards all the faculties of the 
mind: I mean, that it clears up the underſtand- 
ing from that miſt, which dark and crooked de- 
ſigns are apt to raiſe in it, — and that it keeps 


up a regularity in the affections, by ſuffering no 
luſts or dy- end: to diſorder them. That it like- 
wiſe preſerves the mind from all damps of grief 
and melancholy, which are the ſure conſequen- 
ces of unjuſt actions; and that by-fuch an im- 
provement of the faculties, it makes a man ſo 
much the abler to diſcern, and ſo much the 
more chearful, active and diligent to mind his 
buſineſs. — Light is ſown for the righteous, ſays. 
the prophet, and gladneſs for the upright in 
art, — T2374 En f 3 

| Secondly, let it be obſerved, — that in the 
continuance and courſe of a virtuous man's af- 
fairs, there is little probability of his falling into 
conſiderable | diſappointments! or calamities ; 
not only becauſe guarded by the providence! of 
God, but that honeſty is in its o nature the 
i 5 : Firſt, 
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Firſt, becauſe ſuch a one lays no projects; 
which it is the intereſt of another to blaſt, and 
there forę needs no indire&- methods or deceitful 
practices to ſecure his, intereſt by undermining 
others. The paths of; virtue are plain and 
ſtrait, ſo that the blind, perſons. of the meaneſt 
capacity, ſhall not err. — Diſhoneſty requires 
{kill to conduct it, and> as great art to conceal 
what tis every one's intereſt to detect. And I 
1 think I need. not remind you how oft it happens 
| in attempts of this kind where, wordly men, 
1 in haſte to be rieh, have over-· run the only means 
| = to it, — and ſor want of laying their contrivances 
with proper cunning, or managing them with 
1 proper ſecrecy and advantage, have loſt for ever, 


1 what they might have certainly ſecured by ho- 
1 neſty and plain- dealing. The — cauſes of 
dee diſappointments in their buſineſs, or of un- 
Ci bappinels in their lives lying but too manifeſtly- 
1 in their own diſorderly paſſions, which by at- 
tempting to carry them. a ſhorter way to riches 
and honour, diſappoint them of both for ever, 
and make plain their ruin is from themſelves, 
and. that they. eat · the fruits, which their on. 
hands have watered and ripened... 

Conſider, in the third place, chat onde FA 
gicus and moral man (one of which he cannot 
be without the other) not only takes. the ſureſt 

courſe for ſucceſs in his affairs, but is diſpoſed to 
procure a help, which never enters into the 

thoughts of à wicked one: for being conſcious 

of upright intentions, he canndt look towards 
heaven; and with ſome aſſurance recommend his 
affairs to Go vis bleſſing and direction: where-- 
as the fraudulent and diſhoneſt man, dares not 

call for:Go D*s-bleſſing upon his deſigns, — or if 

he _ he knows it is in vain to expect Gig 4 

ow 
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Now a man who believes that he has God on. 
his ſide, acts with another ſort of life and cou+- 
rage, than he who knows he ſtands atone; — 
like Eſau, with his hand againſt every man, 
and every man's hand againſt his. F 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry, — but the 
face of the Lord is againſt them that do evil. 

Conſider, in the fourth place, that in all good 
governments who underſtand their. own intereſt; 
the upright and honeſt man ſtands much fairer” 
for preferment, and much more likely to be em- 
ploy ed in all things when fidelity is wanted : — 
for all men, however the caſe ſtands with them- 
ſelves, they love at leaſt to find honeſty in thoſe 
they truſt; nor is there any uſage we more 
hardly digeſt,, than that of being outwitted and 
deceived. This is ſo true an obſervation, that 
the greateſt knaves have no other way to get into 
buſineſs, but by counterfeiting honefty, and pre - 
tending to be what they are not; and when the 
inipoſture..is diſcovered, as it is a thouſand-to one: 
but it will, I have juſt ſaid, what muſt be the 
certain conſequence : — for when: ſuch a one falls, 


— he has none to help him, — ſo he ſeldom riſes- 
again, — *14* f 


This brings us to a fifth particular jn vindica- 
tion of the text, — That a virtuous — 9 has this 
ſtrong advantage on his ſide (the reverſe of the 
laſt) that the more and the longer he is known, 
ſo much the better is he loved, ſo much the 
more truſted; — ſo that his reputation and his 
fortune have a gradual increaſe: — and if cala- 
mities or croſs accidents ſnould bear him down, 

* — (as no one ſtands out of their reach in this 

L world) —if he, ſhould. fall, who would not pity 

Y his diſtreſs, — who would not ftretch * 

; N 4 nd. 
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of this argument, which is this— | 


hand to raiſe him from the ground ! — wherever 
there was virtue, he might expect to meet a friend 
and brother. —And this is not merely ſpeculati- 
on, but fact, confirmed by numberleſs examples 
in life, of men falling into misfortunes whoſe 
character and tried - probity have raiſed them 


helps, and bore them up, when every other help 
has forſook them. tis i 454.7 5 


Laſtly, to ſum up the account of the tempo- 


ral advantages which probity has on its ſide, — 
let us not forget that greateſt of all happineſs, 


which the text refers to, — in the expreſſton of 


all its paths being peace, — peace and content of 


mind, ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of virtue, 


which is the true and only foundation of all 


earthly ſatisfaction; and where that is wanting, 
whatever other enjoyments you beſtow upon a 
wicked man, they will as ſoon add a cubit to 
his ſtature as to his happineſs. — In the midſt of 
the higheſt entertainments, — this, like the hand- 
writing upon the wall, will be enough to ſpoil 
and diſreliſh the feaſt ; — but much more ſo, 


when the tumult and hurry of delight is over, — 


when all is ſtill and filent, — when the ſinner 


has nothing to do but attend its laſhes and re- 
. morſes; —and this, in ſpite of all the common 
arts of diverſion, will be oſten the caſe of every 


wicked man; — for we cannot live always upon 
the ſtretch ; — our faculties will not bear conſtant 
pleaſure any more than conſtant pain ; — there 
will be ſome vacancies; and when there are, they 
will be ſure to be filled with uncomfortable 
thoughts and black -refleQions, — So that, ſetting 
aſide the great after-reckoning, the pleaſures of 
the wicked are over-bought, even in this world. — 

I Tconcludewith one obſervation upon the whole 


Notwithſtanding” 
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2 Notwithſtanding the great force with which it 


has been often urged by good writers, - there are 
many caſes. which it may not reach, — wherein 


vicious men may ſeem to enjoy their portion 


of this life, —and live as happy, and fall into as 
few troubles as other men: —and, therefore, it is 
prudent.not to lay more ſtreſs upon this argument 
than it will bear: —but always remember to call 
in to our aid, that great and more unanſwerable 


argument, which will anſwer the moſt doubtful 


caſes which can be ſtated, —and that is, certain- 
ty of a future life, which chriſtianity has brought 
to light. —However/ men may differ in their 
opinions of the-uſefulneſs of virtue for our pre- 
ſent purpoſes, —no one was ever ſo abſurd, as 
to deny it ſerved our beſt and our laſt intereſt, 
—when the little intereſts of this life were at 
an end: — upon which conſideration 'we ſhould _ 
always lay the great weight which it-is fitteſt to 
bear, as the ſtrongeſt appeal, and moſt unchange- 
able motive that can govern our actions at all 
times. However, as every good argument on 
the fide of religion ſhouſd in proper times be 
made uſe of, — it is fit ſometimes to examine 
this, — by proving virtue is not even deſtitute of 
a preſent reward, — but carries in her hand a 
ſufficient recompenſe for all the ſelf-denials fhe 
may occaſion : — ſhe is pleaſant in the way, — as 
well as in the end; — her ways being ways of 
pleaſantneſs, and-all her paths peace. — But it is 
her greateſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed glory, — that 
ſhe befriends us hereafter, and brings us peace at 
the laſt; — and this is a portion ſhe can never be 
diſinherited of, — which may God of his mercy - 
grant us all, for the ſake of Jesus CHRIS r. 
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\HESE words are the concluſion of the ac- 
1 count which St. Paul rendets of himſelf, 
to juſtify that particular patt of his conduct and 
proceeding, --- his leaving ſo ſtrangely; and de- 
ſerting his Jewiſh rights and ceremonies, to which 
he was known'to have been formerly ſo much at- 
tached; and in defence of which he had been ſo 
warmly and ſo remarkably engaged. This, as 
it had been matter of provocation againſt him 
amongſt his own countrymen the Jews, ſo was it 
no leis an ocraſiorr of ſurprize to the Gentiles; ( 
that a perſon of his great character, intereſt and 
reputation, one who was deſcended from a 
tribe of Iſtael, deeply ſkilled in the profeſſions, 
and zealous'in the ob/ervances of the ſtraiteſt ſect 
of that religion; who had their tenets inſtilled. 
into him from his tender years, under the inſti- 
tution of the ableſt maſters; a Phariſee him- 
ſelf, — the ſon of a- Phariſee, and brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, — one that was ſo deeply 
intereſted, and an acceſſary in the perſecution of 
another religion, juſt then newly come up — 2 
religion to which his whole ſect, as well as him- 
ſelf, had been always the bittereſt and moſt in- 
veterate enemies, and were conſtantly upbraided 
as ſuch, by the firſt founder of it ; — that a _ 
on 


ir 
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{on ſo beſet, and hem'd in with intereſts and pre- 


judices on all ſides. ſhould after all turn proſelyte 
to the very religion he had hated; — a religion 
too, under the moſt 'univerſal contempt of any 


then in the, world, — the chiefs and leaders of it 
men of the loweſt birth and education, without 
any advantages of parts or learning, or other en- 


dowments to recommend them: —— that he 


ſhould quit and abaydon all his former ꝓrivileges, 
to become merely a fellow-labourer with theſe, 
that he ſhould give vp the reputation he 
had acquired amongſt his brethren by the ſtudy 
and labours of a Whole life; — that he ſhould 
give up his friends, — his relations and family, 
trom whom he.eſtranged and baniſhed himſelf 
for life ; — this was an event ſo very extrior- 


| dinary, — ſo odd and yngccountable, —— that ij 


might well confound the minds of men to anſwer 
for it. It was not to be-accounted for upon 


the common rules and eueren of proceeding in 


human life. 


„The apoſtle, e fi nce no one elſe could 
ſo well do it for him, comes, in this chapter, to 


give an explanation why he had thus forſaken fo 


many worldly: advantages, — which was owing to 
a greater and more unconquerable affe ction to a 
better and more valuable intereſt, — that in the 


| pebe'y 5 — which he had once re- 


ed and deſtro yed, — he had now found 
flick a fullheſs of divine! grace, —ſuch unfathom- 
-able:depths of God's infinite mercy, and love 
. mankind, that he could think nothing 


too much to part wich in order to his embracing. 


chriftanity ; — nay, he accounted” all things 
but loſs, —= that is, leſs than nothing, for the 
ene ad the he knowledge of * CHRIST. 
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The apoſtle, after this apology for himſelf, — 
proceeds, in the ſecond verſe before the text, to 
give a very different repreſentation of the worldly 
views and ſenſual principles of other pretending 
teachers, —— who had ſet themſelves up as an 
example for men to walk by, againſt whom he 
rene ws this caution: —— For many walk, of 
whom [I have told you often, and now tell you 
even weeping, that they are the enemies to the 
_ croſs of CHRIS whoſe end is deſtruQion, — 
whoſe god is their belly, and whoſe glory-is in 
their ſhame, who mind earthly things, — ppors]es, 
— reliſh them, making them the only object of 
their wiſhes, — taking aim at nothing better, 
and nothing higher ; But our. converſation, 
ſays he in the text, is in heaven. We chriſtians, 
who have embraced a perſecuted faith, are go- 
verned by other conſiderations, — have greater 
and nobler views; — here we conſider ourſelves 
only as pilgrims and ſtrangers. — our home is in 
another country, where we are continually tend- 
ing ; there our hearts and'affeQions are placed; 
and when the few days of our pilgrimage ſhall be 
over, there ſhall we return, where a quiet habi- 
tation and a perpetual reſt is deſigned and pre- 
pared for us for ever. Our converſation is in 
heaven, from whence, ſays he, we alſo look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall 
change our vile body, that it may be faſhioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to ſubdue all things 
unto him. — It is obſervable, that St. Peter re- 
reſents the ſtate of chriſtians under the ſame _ 
image, of ſtrangers on earth, whoſe city and 
proper home is heaven: he makes uſe of 
that relation of citizens of heaven, as a ſtrong 
argument for a pure and holy liſe, — beſeeching 
them 
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them 4s pilgrims and ſtrangers ere, as men 
whoſe intereſts, and connections are of fo ſhort a 
date, and ſo trifling a nature, — to abſtain from 
fleſhly luſts, which war againſt the ſoul, that is, 
unfit it for its heavenly country, and give it a 
diſreliſh to the enjoyment of that pure and ſpiri- 
_ tualized | happineſs, of which that region muſt 
conſiſt, wherein there ſhall in no wiſe enter an 
thing that defileth, neither whatſoever — 
abomination. The apoſlle tells us, that with- 
out holineſs no man ſhall ſee God; — by which 
no doubt he means, that a virtuous life is the 
only medium of happineſs and terms of ſalvation, 
--- which can only give us admiſſion into heaven. 
But ſome of our divines carry the aſſertion 
further, that without holineſs, — without ſome 
previous ſimilitude wrought in the faculties of 
the mind, correſpondiug. with the nature of the 


pureſt of beings, who is to be the object of our : 


fruition hereafter ; —— that it is not morally 
only, but phyſically impoſſible for it to be hap- 
px — and that an impure and, polluted ſoul, is 
not only unworthy. of ſo pure a preſence as the 
ſpirit of God, but even incapable” of enjoying 
it, could it be admitted. - 1 
And here, not to feign a long hypotheſis, as 
ſome have done} of a ſinner's being admitted into 
heaven, with a particular deſcription of his con- 
dition and behaviour there, --- we need only con- 
ſider, that the ſupreme good, like any other good, 
is of a relative nature, and conſequently the en- 
joyment of it muſt require ſome qualification in 
the faculty, as well as the enjoyment of any 
other good does; — there muſt be ſome- 
thing antecedent in the diſpoſition and temper, 
which. will render that good a good to that indi- 
N 0 N vidual, 
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vidual, —otherwiſe though (it is true) it any 
* polieſſed, yet it never can be enjoyed; —— 

Preach to. a voluptuous epicure, who knows 
-of no other happineſs in this world, but what 
ariſes from good eating and drinking; —— ſuch a 
one, in the apoſtle's language, whoſe God was 

his belly; — preach to him of the abſtraQtions of 
the foul tell. of its flights, and briſker motion in 
the pure regions of immenſity. z — repreſent to 
him that ſaints and angels eat not, — but that the 
ſpirit ' of a man lives for ever-upon wiſdom and 
holineſs, and heavenly contemplations: — why, 
the only effect would be, that the fat glutton 
would ſtare a while upon the preacher, and in a 
few minutes fall faſt aſleep. — No; if you would 
catch his attention, and make him take in your 
diſcourſe greedily, — you muſt preach to him out 
of the Alcoran, — talk of theraptures of ſenſual 
.enjoyments, and of the pleaſures of the perpe- 
tual feaſting, which Mahomet has deſcribed ; — 
there you touch upon a note-which awakens and 
ſinks into the inmoſt receſſes of his foul ; ——- 
without which, diſcourſe as wiſely and abſtraQ- 

[edly as you will of heaven, your repreſentations 

of it, however glorious and exalted, will paſs 

like the ſongs of melody over an ear incapable 
of diſcerning the diſtinction of ſounds, — 

We ſee, even in the common intercourſes of 
ſociety, — how tediouv'it is to be in the company 
of a perſon whoſe humour is diſagreeable to our 

own, though perhaps in all other reſpe&s of the 

greateſt worth and excellency. -— How then 
can we imagine that an il|-diſpoſed ſoul, whoſe 
converſation never reached to heaven, but whoſe 
appetites and deſires, to the laſt hour, have gro- 
velled upon this unclean ſpot of earth; —howcan 
we imagine it ſhould heareafter take pleaſure in 


GoDp, 
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his preſence, who is ſo infinitely pure, that he 
even putteth no ttuſt in his ſaifts, — 

the heavens themfelves (as Job ſays) clean in his 
ſight. — The conſideration .of this has led ſome 
writers fo far, as to ſay, with ſome degree of ir- 
reverence in the expreſſion, — that it was not in 
the power of Go to make a wicked man hap- 


Py; if-the ſoul was ſeparated from the body, with 
all 


its Vicious habits and inclinations unreform- 


ed; — which thought, a very able divine in our 
church has purſued ſo far, as to declare his be- 


lief, =that could the happieſt manſion in hea- 
ven be ſuppoſed to be allotted to a groſs and 
polluted fpirit, it would be ſo far from being 
happy in it, that it would do penance there to 


all Eternity: — by which he meant, it would 


carry ſuc appetites along with it, for which 


there could 'be found no ſuitable objects. — A 


ſuſficient cauſe for conſtant torment 3 — for 
thoſe that it Found there, would be ſo diſpropor- 
tioned, that they would rather vex and upbraid 
it, than ey its wants, —— This, it is true, 
is mere ſpecul 

to know; — it being enough for our purpoſe, 


that ſuch an experiment is never likely to be 
tried, — that we ſtand upon different terms with 


G05, —— that a virtuous life is the foundation 
of all our happineſs, — that as Go p has no plea- 
ſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall any evil dwell 
with him; —and that, if we expect our happi- 
neſs'to be in heaven, — we muſt have our con- 
verſation in heaven, whilſt upon earth, — make 


it the frequent ſubje& of our thoughts and me- 
ditations, —— let vide ſtep we take tend that 


way, — every action of our lives be conducted 


by that great mark of the prize of our high- 
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God, or be able to taſte joy or ſatisfaction from 


nor are 


ation, — and what concerns us not 


"4 
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calling, forgetting thoſe things which are behind; 
— forgetting this world, — diſengaging our 
thoughts and affections from Ind ihe 


. o 


n it reby 
transforming thera to the likeneſs of what we 
hope to be hereafter. - How can we expect the 
inheritance of the ſaints of light, upon other 
terms than what they themſelves obtained it ? — - 
Can that body expect to riſe and ſhine in glo- 
ry, that is a ſlave to luft, or dies in the 5 
purſuit of an impure dehire? Can that heart 
ever become the lightſome ſeat of peace and joy, 
that burns hot as an oven with anger, rage, envy, 
luſt and ſtrife? full of wicked imaginations, ſet 
only to deviſe and entertain evil?  ,*© 
Can that fleſh appear in the laſt day, and in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven in the glorified 
ſtrength of perpetual youth, that is now clearl 
conſumed in intemperance, — ſinks in the ſurfeit 
of continual drunkenneſs and gluttony, and then 
tumbles into the grave, and almoſt pollutes the 
ground that is under it Can we reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that head ſhall ever wear or become 
the crown of righteouſneſs and peace, in which 
dwells nothing but craft and avarice, deceit and 
fraud and treachery, — which is always plodding 
upon worldly deſigns, racked with ambition, 
rent aſunder, with diſcord, — ever delight- 


ing in miſchief to others, and unjuſt advanta 
to itſelf? — Shall that tongue, which is the glo- 
ry of a man when rightly directed, — be ever 
ſet to GoD's heavenly praiſes, and warble forth 
the harmonies of the bleſſed, that is now full of 
curſing and bitterneſs, backbiting and ſlander, 
under which is ungodlineſs, and vanity, and the 
poiſon of aſps? . rage 
Can it enter into our hearts even to hope, 
that thoſe hands can ever receive the reward of 


righteouſneſs, 
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righteouſneſs, that are full of blood, laden with 
the wages of iniquity, of theft, rapine, vio- 
lence, extortion, or other unlawful gain? or 
that thoſe feet ſhall ever be beautiful upon the 
mountains of light and joy, that were never 
| ſhod for the preparation of the goſpel ? that 
have run quite out of the way of God's word, 
——— and made haſte only to do evil? no 
ſurely. In this ſenſe, — he that is unjuſt, 
let him be unjuſt ſtill, —and he which is filthy, 
let him be filthy ſtill. | | 
How inconſiflent the whole body of ſin is, 
with the glories of the celeſtial body that ſhall be 
revealed hereafter, —and that in proportion as 
we fix the repreſentation of theſe glories upon 
our minds, and in the more numerous particulars 
we do it, — the ſtronger the neceſſity as well as 
perſuaſion to deny ourſelves all ungodlineſs and 


, worldly luſts, to live ſoberly, righteouſly and 

4 godly in this preſent world, as the only way to 

ö entitle us to that bleſſedneſs ſpoken of in the re- 

e velations of thoſe who do his command- 

h ments, and have a right to the tree of life, and 

d ſhall enter into the gates of the city of the liv- 

8 ing God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, and to an 

ly innumerable company of angels; — to the ge- 
t= neral aſſembly and church of the firſt- born, that 
es are written in heaven, and to Gop the judge 

o- of all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 

er fect, — who have waſhed their robes, and made 
th them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

of May Gop give us grace to live under the per- 
er, petual influence of this expe ation, — that by 
he the habitual impreſſion of theſe glories upon our 

þ imaginations, and the frequent ſending forth our 
78 thoughts and employing them on the other world, 

0 


we may diſentangle them from this, _— 
ADS: and 
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and by ſo having our converſation in heaven 
, whilſt we.;are here, we may be thought fit in- 
habitants for it hereafter ; — that when Gop 
at the laſt day ſhall come with thouſands and ten 
thouſands of his ſaints to judge the world, we 
may enter with them into happineſs; and with 
angels and archangels, and all the company of 
heaven, we may praiſe: and magnify his glorious 
name, and enjoy his preſence for ever. Amen, 
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; Deſcription of the World. - 


— 


2 PETER iii. 11. 


Seeing then, that all theſe things ſhall be di ſſolved , 
—— — what manner of per ſons ought ye tobe in 
all holy conver ſation and a ? looking and 
haſtening unto the coming of Gt. 


HE ſubje& upon which St. Peter is diſ- 
|. courſing in this chapter, is the certainty 
of Chriſt's coming to judge the world; —— and 
the words of the text are the moral application 
he draws from the repreſentation he gives of it, in 
which, in anſwer to the cavils of the ſcoffers in 
the latter days, concerning the delay of his com- 
ing. — he tells them, that God is not ſlack con- 
cerning his promiſes, as ſome men count flack- 
neſs, but is long ſuffering to us ward ; that 
the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night, in which the heavens ſhall paſs away with 
a great noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt with fer- 
vent heat, the earth alſo, and the works that are 
therein ſhall be burnt up. —— Seeing then, ſays 
he, all theſe things ſhall be diſſolved, what man- 
ner of perſons ought ye to be in all holy conver- 
ſation and godlineſs? — The inference is unavoid- 
able, — at leaſt in theory, however it fails in 
practice; — how widely theſe two differ, I inteng | 
to make the ſubjeQ of this diſcourſe ; and though 

it is a melancholy compariſon, to conſider, © wha 
© manner of perſons we really are, with * what 
E 3 manner 
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manner of perſons we ought to be,” yet as the 
knowledge of the one, is at leaſt one ſtep towards 
the improvement in the other, — the parallel will 
not be thought to want its uſe, | 

| Give me leave, therefore, in the firſt place, 
to recall to your obſervations, what kind of world 
it is we live in, and what manner of perſons we 
really are. : . 
Secondly, and in oppoſition to this, I ſhall 
make uſe of the apoſtle's argument, and from a 
brief reprefentation of the chriſtian religion, and 
the obligations it lays upon us, ſhew, what man- 
ner of perſons we ought to be in all holy conver- 
ſation and godlineſs, looking for, and haſtening 
unto, the coming of the day of Gop. 

W hoever takes a view of the world will, I 
fear, be able to diſcern, but very faint marks of 
this character, either upon the looks or actions 
of its iphabitants. — Of all the ends and purſuits 
we are looking for, and haſtening unto, — this 
would be the leaſt ſuſpe ed, — for without run- 
ning into that old declamatory cant upon the 
wickedneſs of the age, — we may ſay within the 
| bounds, of truth, — that there is a little influ- 
ence from this principle which the apoſtle lays 
ſtreſs on, and as little ſenſe of religion, — as 
ſmall à ſhare of virtue (at leaſt as little of the 
appearance of it] as can be ſuppoſed to exiſt at 
all, in a country where it is countenanced by the 
fate. — The degeneracy of the times, has been 
the ccemmon complaint of many ages: — how 


much e exceed our forefathers in this, is known 


alone to that God who trieth the hearts, --- But 
this we may be allowed to urge in their favour, 
they ſtudied at leaſt to preſerve the appearance 
of virtue; — publick vice was branded with pub- 
ick infamy, and obliged to hide its head in pri- 
| vacy 
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vacy and retirement. The ſervice of Gop was 
regularly attended, and religion not expoſed to 
the reproaches of the ſcorner. 

How the caſe ftands with us at preſent in each 
of theſe particulars, it is grievous to n= xl and 
perhaps unacceptable to religion herſelf; yet as 
this is a ſeaſon wherein it is fit we ſhould be told 
of our faults, let us for a moment 1mpartially 
conſider the articles of this charge. 

And firſt, concerning the great article of reli- 
fon; and the influence it has at preſem upon the 
ives and behaviour of the preſent times; — con- 

cerning which I have ſaid, that if we axe to truſt 
appearances, there is as little as can well be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt at all in a chriſtian country. 
Here I ſhall ſpare exclamations, and avoiding all 
common place railing upon the ſubjeQ@, confine 
myſelf to facts, ſuch as every one who looks: 
out into the world, and makes any obſervations 
at all, will youch for me. 
Now whatever are the degrees of real n 
amongſt us, — whatever pe are, the appear-- 
ances are ſtrong againſt the charitable fide of the 
queſtion. — 

If religion is any where to be found, one 
would think it would be amongſt thoſe of the 
higher rank in life, whoſe education and op- 
portunities of knowing its great importance, 
ſhould have brought them over to its intereſt, 
and rendered them as firm in the defence of it, 
as eminent in its example, — But if you examine 
the fact, you will almoſt find it a teſt of a poli- 
ter education, and mark of more ſhining parts, 
to know nothing, and indeed, care nothing at all 
about it: — or if the ſubject "happens to, engage 
the attention of a few of the more ſprightly wits, 
— that it ſerves no other purpoſe, but that of 


1 being 


come into it; yet we are not to imagine but that 
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being made merry at, and of being reſerved, 36 
a ſtanding jeſt to enliven diſcourie, when con- 


verſation ſickens upon their hands. — bs 
This is too ſore an evil not to be obſerved 
amongſt perſons of all ages, in what is called 
higher life; and ſo early does the contempt of 
this great concern begin to ſhew itſelf — that it 
is no uncommon thing to hear perſons diſputing 
againſt religion, and raiſing cavils againſt the 
Bible, at-an age when ſome of them would be 
hard ſet to read a chapter in it, And I may 


add, that of thoſe whoſe ſtock in knowledge 1s 
ſome what larger, that for the moſt part it has 


ſcarce any other foundation to reſt on but the 


ſinking credit of traditional and ſecond-hand ob- 


jeQions againſt revelation, which had they lei- 


ſure to read, they would find, anſwered and con- 
futed a thouſand times over. — But this by the 


If we takea view of the public worſhip of 


Almighty Gop, and obſerve in what manner 


it is reverenced by perſons in this rank of life, 


_ whoſe duty it is to ſet an example to the poor 


and ignorant, we ſhall find concurring dg 
upon this melancholy. argument — of a general 


- want of all outward demonſtration of a ſenſe of 


our duty towards Go p, as if religion was a bu- 
ſineſs fit only to employ tradeſmen and mecha- 
nics — and the ſalvation of our ſouls, a concern 


utterly below the conſideration of a perſon of 


figure and conſequence. —— 


1 ſhall fay nothing at preſent of the Jower 
ranks of mankind — though they have not yet 


got into the faſhion of laughing at religion, and 
treating it with ſcorn and contempt, and I be- 


lieve are too ſerious a ſet of creatures ever to 


the 
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the, contempt it is held in by thoſe whoſe exam- 
ples they are too apt to imitate, will in; time 
utterly ſhake their principles, and render them, 
if not as prophane, at leaſt as corrupt as their 
betters. — When this event happens —and we 
begin to feel the effects of it in our dealings with 
them, thoſe who have done the miſchief Will 
find the neceſſity at laſt of turning religious in 
their own defence, and for want of a better prin- 
ciple, to ſet an example of piety and good mo- 
rals for their own intereſt and convenience. — 

* Thus much for the languiſhing ſtate of reli- 
gion in the preſent age; — in virtue and good 
morals perhaps the account mex Gang higher. 

Let us inquire — - 

And here, I acknowledge, that an u experi- 
enced man, who beard how loudly we ked 
in behalf of virtue and moral honeſty, and how 
unanimous we were all in our cry againſt vicious 

characters of all denominations, would be apt 
haſtily to conclude, that the whole world was 
in an uproar about it —and that there was fo 
general a horror and deteſtation of vice amongſt 
us, that mankind were all aſſociating together 
to hunt it out of the world, and give it no quar- 
ter. This I own would be a natural concluſion 
for any one who only truſted his ears upon this 
ſubje&. — But as matter of fact is allowed bet- 
ter evidence than hear-ſay — let-us ſee in the 
pt ug how, the oe e 18 nad ed by 8 


— 


1 vehement we aphrove ounſelyes i in 
diſcourſe againſt vice I believe no one is igno» 
rant that the reception it actually meets with is 
very diffefent — the conduct and — of 
the world is ſo oppoſite to their language, and 
all we hear ſo comradicgd by what we ſee, 

ES 28 
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as to leave little room to queſtion which ſenſe 


we are to truſt, — | 


Look, I beſeech you, amongſt thoſe whoſe 
higher ſtations are made a ſhelter for the liber- 
ties they take, you will ſee, that no man's cha- 
.raQer is ſo infamous, nor any woman's ſo aban- _ 
doned, as not to be viſited and admitted freely 
into all companies, and, if the party can pay for 
it, even publicly to be courted, careſſed, and 
- flattered. — If this will not overthrow the credit 
of our virtue, — take a ſhort view of the general 


decay of it, frem the faſhionable exceſſes of the 
,—in favour of which there ſeems to be 


080 ſo ſtrong a party, that a man of ſobriety, 


temperance, and regularity, ſcarce knows how 
to accommodate himſelf to the ſociety he lives. 
in,. — and is oft as much at a loſs how and 
where to diſpoſe of himſelf; — and unleſs you. 


ſuppoſe a mixture of conſtaney in his temper, it 


is great odds but ſuch a one would be ridiculed, 
and laughed out of his ſcruples and his virtue at 
the fame time; — to ſay nothing of occaſtonal 


rioting, ehambering and wantonneſs. — Conſider 


how many public markets are eſtabliſhed merely 
for the ſale of virtue, —— where the manner of 


going, too wy indicates the intention ; — and: 
the diſguiſe eac 


is under, not only gives power 
ſafely to drive on the bargain, but too often: 
tempts to carry it into execution too.— 5 

This finning under diſguiſe, Lon, ſeems to 
carry ſome appearance of a ſecret homage to 
virtue and decorum, and might be acknowledg- 
ed as ſuch, was it not the only publie inſtance 


the world ſeems to give of it. In other caſes, a 


juſt ſenſe of ſhame ſeems a matter of ſo little 
concern, that inſtead of any regularity of beha- 
yiqur, you ſee thouſands who are tired with the 

| very 


h 
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y form of it, and who at length have even 
500 the maſk of it afide, as a uſeleſs piece 
of encumbrance. — This I believe will need no 
evidence, it is too evidently ſeen in the open li- 
berties taken every day, in defiance (not to ſay 


of religion), but of decency and common good 


manners; ſo that it is no uncommon thing to 
behold vices, which heretofore were committed 
only in dark corners, now openly ſhew their 
face in broad day, and oft times with ſuch an 
air of tt iumph, as if the party thought he was 

doing himſelf honour, — or that he thought the 
deluding an unhappy creature, and the keeping 
her in a ſtate of guilt, was as neceſſary a piece 
of grandeur as the keeping an equipage, — and 
did him as much credit as any other appendage 
of his fortune. — 

If ve paſs on from the vices to the indecorums- 
of the age (which is a ſofter name for vices) you 
will ſcarce ſee any thing; in what is called high- 
er life, but what beſpeaks a genetal relaxation 
of all order and diſcipline, in which our opini- 
ons as well as manners ſeem to be ſet tooſe —4 
all reſtraints; — and, in truth, from all ſerious - 
refleQions too: — and one may venture to ſay, 
that gaming and extravagance, to che, utter ruin 
of the greateſt eſtates, — minds diſſipated with 
diverſions, and heads giddy with a perpetual ro- 
tation of them, are the moſt general characters 
to be met with; and though one would expect, 
tharat leaſt the more ſolemn ſeaſons of the year, 
ſet apart for the contemplation of Chriſt's ſuf- 
fetings, ſhould give ſome check and interruption- 
to them, yet what appearance is there ever 
amongſt us, that it is ſo; — what one alteration 
does it make in the courſe of things? Is not the 
the doarine.of mortification inſulted by the ſame 

aer, 
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luxury of entertainments at gur tables? is not 


the ſame order of diverſions perpetually return- 
ing and ſcarce any thing elſe though 

not the ſame. levity in f well | 
ſhew itſelf in perſons of all ages? J ſay of all 

ages, for it is no ſmall aggravation of the corrup-. 

tion of our morals, that age, which. by its au- 

thority was once able to frown, youth into ſobri- 


of? — does 


* 


refs, as well as diſcourſe, 


ety and better manners, and keep them within 


bounds, ſeems but too often to lead the way, — 
and by their unſeaſonable example give a coun- 
tenance to follies and weakneſs, which youth is 
but too apt to run into without ſuch a recom- 
mendation. Surely Fc — which is but one 
remove from death, 5 


ould haue nothing abont 


it, but, what looks like à decent preparation for 
it. In purer times it was the caſe,— but now, 


— grey hairs themſelves ſcarce FIT APPaars but 
in the high mode and flaunting garb of youth, — 
with heads as full of pleaſure, and cloaths as ri- 


_diculouſly, and as much in the faſhion, as the 


perſon who wears them is uſually grown, out of 
it: — upon, which article give me leave to make 


a 2 ſhort reflection; which is this, that whenever 
the eldeſt equal the r in the vanity of 
o rea 


their dreſs, there is no reaſon to be given for it, 
but that they equal them, if not ſurpaſs them, 
in the vanity of their deſires.— hy ſh © | 
But this by the by. — 3 
Though in truth the obſervation falls in with 
the main intention of this diſcourſe, — which is 
not framed to flatter our follies, or touch them 


Vith a light hand, butplainly to point them out; 


that by fecalling to your mind, what manner of 
perſons we really are, I might better ſead you 
to the apoſtle's inference, of what manner of 


- perſons ye ought to be, in all holy anne 
HERS „ 
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and godlineſs? looking for, and haſtening unto, 
the coming of the 5 of (30D. — | 


£4 + *» # % VP 


The apoſtle in the concluding verſe of this 
argument, exhorts, that they who look for ſuch 
things be diligent, that they be found of him in 
peace, without ſpot, and blameleſs ; — and one 
may conclude with him, that if the hopes or 
fears, either the reaſon or the paſſions of men 
are to be wrought upon at all, it muſt be from 


the force and influence of this awakening conſi- 
deration in the text: — That all theſe things 


mall be diſſalved, —that this vain and periſh- 
able ſcene muſt change, that we who now tread 
the ſtage, muſt ſhortly be ſummoned away ; — 
that we are creatures but of a day, haſtening un- 
to the place from whence we ſhall return no 
more; — that whilſt we are here, — our conduct 
and behaviour is minutely obſerved; — that there 
is a Being about our paths and about our beds, 
whoſe omniſcient eye {pies out all our ways, and 
takes a faithful record of all the paſſages of our 
lives; that theſe volumes ſhall be produced 
and opened, and men ſhall, be judged out of the 
things that are written in them; that with. 
out reſpect of ns, we ſhall be made accoun- 
table for our thoughts, our words and actions to 
this greateſt and beſt of Beings, before whoſe 
judgment-ſeat we muſt finally appear, and re- 
ceive the things done in the 8 whether they 

are good, or whether they are | 
That to add to the terror of it, this day of 
the LoxDd will come upon us like a thief in the 
night ; — of that hour no one knoweth ; —that 
we are not ſure of its being ſuſpended one day 
or one hour; or, what is the ſame caſe, — that 
we are ſtanding upon the edge of a precipice, 
with nothing but the ſingle thread of human life 
to 
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do hold us up; — and that if we fall unprepared 
in this thoughtleſs ſtate, we are loſt, and muſt 


periſh for evermore, — 
What manner of perſons we ought to-be, up- 


on theſe principles of our religion, St. Peter has 


told us, in all holy converſation and godlineſs ;— 


and I ſhall only remind, how different a frame 
of mind, the looking for, and haſtening unto, the 


coming of GoD, under ſuch a life, is, from. 
that of ſpending our days in vanity,, and our 
years in pleaſure.— 

Give me leave, therefore, to dots i in 
that merciful: warning, which our Saviour, 


the Judge himſelf, hath. given us, at the cloſe 
of the ſame exhortation, — 
Take heed to yourſelves, leſt at any time 


your hearts be over- charged with ſurfeiting, and 


drunkenneſs, and: the cares of this life; — and ſo 
that on come upon. you unawares; — for as a 


fnare ſhall it come upon all that dwell on the 


face of the whole earth. — Watch therefore, 
and pray always, that ye may be accounted. 
; worthy to eſcape all theſe things that ſhall come- 


to paſs, and to ſtand before the Son of man. 
Which may Gop of his Aer grant, * 
Jzsvs Cnxisr. Amen. | 
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4rd when Peter ſaw it, he anſwered unte the peo- 
ple, Ye men of Iſrael, why marvel ye at this? 
er why look ye [a a earneſtly on us, as though by 


aur own power ar halineſs we had made this 


man to walt? 


HES E words, as the text tells us, were 

ſpoke by St. Peter, on the occaſion of his 
miraculous cure of the fame man, who was laid 
at the gate of the temple, and, in the beginning 
of this chapter, had aſked an alms of St. Peter 
and St. John, as they went up together at the 
hour of prayer; — on whom. St. Peter faſtening 
bis eyes, as in the 4th verſe, and declaring he had 
no ſuch relief to give him as be expected, having 


neither filver nor geld, —but that ſuch as he had, 


the benefit of that divine power which he had 
received from his \Maſter, he would impart to 
him,—he commands him forthwith, in the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, to rife up and walk. 
—And he took him by the hand and lifted him 
up, and immediately his feet and ancle-bones 
received ſtrength ; and be leaped up, ſtood and 
walked, and entered with them into the temple, 
leaping and praifing God. — f 
It ſeems he had been born lame, had paſſed a 
whole life of deſpair, without hopes of ever being 
| W that the immediate ſenſe of 9 
an 
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and activity communicated to him at once, in ſo 
ſurpriſing and unſought-for a manner, caſt him 
into the tranſport of- mind natural to a man fo 
benefited beyond his expectation. So that the 
amazing inſtance of a ſupernatural power; the 
notoriety of fact, wrought at the hour of prayer; 
the unexceptionableneſs of the object, —that 
it was no impoſture, — for they knew that it was 
he which ſat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple; — the unfeigned expreſſions of an en- 
raptured heart almoſt beſide itſelf, confirming the 
whole; the man that was healed, in the 
oth verſe, holding his benefactors, Peter and 
John, entering into the temple with them, walk- 
ing and leaping and praiſing God; — the great 
© concourſe of people, drawn together by this 
event, in the 11th verſe, for they all ran unto 
them, into the porch that was called Solomon's, 
greatly wondering.—ſure never was ſuch a fair 
opportunity for an ambitious mind to have eſta- 
| bliſhed a character of ſuperior goodneſs and pow- 
er. Io a man ſet upon this world, who ſought 
his own praiſe and honour, what an invitation 
- would it have been to have turned theſe circum- 
- ſtances to ſuch a purpoſe 3—to have fallen in with 
the paſſions of an aſtoniſned and grateful city, 
prepoſſeſſed, from what had happened, ſo ſtrongly 
in his favour already that little art or manage- 
ment was requiſite to have improved their won- 
der and good opinion, into the higheſt reverence 
of his ſanQity, awe of his perſon, or whatever 
other belief ſhould be neceflary to feed his pride, 
or ſerve ſecret ends of glory and intereſt, — A 
mind not, ſufficiently mortified to the world, 
might have been tempted here to have taken the 
honour due to God —and transferred it to him- 
ſelf, —He might not ſoa diſciple of * 
"RO 8 5 | N 
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for in Peter ſaw it, — when he ſaw the pro- 
9 0602 in them to be miſled on this occaſion, — 

e aniwered and ſaid unto the people in the 
words of the text?—Ye men of lirael, why mar- 
vel ye at this? or why look you ſo earneſtly on 
ug, as though by our own power and holineſs we 
had made this man to walk? — the God of Abra- 
ham, and of Iſaac, and of Jacob, the God of 
our fathers, hath glorified his ſan Jeſus, — 

O holy, and bleſſed apoſtle! _ 

How would thy meek and mortified ſpirit ſa- 
tisfy itſelf in uttering ſo bumble and ſo juſt a de- 
claration ? — What an honeſt triumph wouldſt 
_ taſte the ſweets of, — in thus conquering 
thy paſſion of vain glory, — keeping down t 
Aft To praiſes which ſhout! 
have fed it, by telling the wondering ſpectators, 
It was not thy own power,—it was not thy own 
holineſs, which had wrought this, — thou bei 
of like paſſions and infirmities ; —- but that it 
was the power of the God of Abraham, ——the 
holineſs of thy dear Lord, whom they crucified, 
operating by faith through thee, who waſt but an 
inſtrument in his hands. If thus honeſtly de- 
clining honour, which the occaſion ſo amply in- 
vited thee to take; — if this would giye more 
ſatisfaQtion to a mind like thine, than the loudeſt 
Prailes of a miſtaken people, what true rapture 
would be added to it from the reflection, — that 
in this inſtance of ſelf-denial—thou hadſt pot on- 
ly done well, — but, what was ſtill a more endear- 
ing thought, that thou hadſt been able to copy 
the example of thy. divine Maſter, who, in 
no action of his life, ſqught ever his own praiſe, 
but on the contrary, declined all poſſible occaſi- 
ons of it and in the only public inſtance of ho- 
nour which he ſuffered to be given him in his en- 

E dn: — | tran ce 
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trance into Jeruſalem, thou didſt remember. 
it was accepted with ſuch a mixture of humility, 
that the prediction of the prophet was not more 


exactly fulfilled in the hoſannas of the multitude 


than in the meekneſs where with he received 
them, lowly and ſitting upon an aſs. How 
could a diſciple fail of profiting by the exam- 
ple of ſo humble a maſtet, whofe whole courſe 


of life was a particular lecture to this virtue, 


and, in every inſtance of it, ſhewed plainly he 
came not to ſhare the pride and glories of life, or 

atify the carnal expeQation of ambitious fol- 
lowers; which, had he affected external pomp, 
he might have accompliſhed, by engroſſing, as 
he conld have done by a word, all the riches of 
the world ; and by the ſplendor of his court, and 


dignity of his perſon, had been greater than So- 


lomon in all his glory, and have attracted the ap- 
plauſe and admiration of the world: - this every 
diſctple knew was in his power: — ſo that the 
meanneſs of his birth the toils and poverty of 
his life, — the low offices in which he was en- 
gaged, by preaching the goſpel to the poor the 
numberleſs dangers and inconveniences attending 
the execution, —-were all voluntary. This 
humble choice both of friends and family out of 
the meaneſt of the people, amongſt whom 
he appeared rather as a ſervant than a maſter, 
coming not, as he often told them, to be nuniſ- 
tered unto, but to miniſter, — and as the prophet 
had foretold in that mournful deſcription of him, 
having no form nor comelineſs, nor any beauty 
that we ſhould deſire him. _ of 

How could a diſcipte, you'll ſay, refle& with- 
out benefit on this amiable character, with all 
the other tender pathetic proofs of humility, 
which his memory would ſuggeſt had Oy ; 

| 0 
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of a piece with it, in the courſe of his maſter's 
life: but particularly at the concluſion and 
great cataſtrophe of it. at his crucifixion; 
the impreſſions of which could never be forgot- 
ten. When a life fulLof ſo many engagin 
inſtances of humility, was crowned with the moſt 
endearing one of humbling himſelf to the death 
of the croſs, the death of a ſlave and a male- 
factor, — ſuffering himſelf to be led like a lamb 
to the ſlaughter, ——dragged to Calvary without 
oppoſition or complaint, and as a ſheep before 
his ſhearer is dumb, opening not his mouth. — 

O bleſſed Jeſus! well might a diſciple of thine 
learn of thee to be meek and lowly of heart, as 
thou exhortedſt them all, for thou waſt meek 
and lowly: well might they profit, when 
ſuch a leſſon was ſeconded by ſuch an example! 
lt is not to be doubted what force this muſt 
have had on the actions of thoſe who were at- 
tendants and conftant followers of our Saviour. on 
earth; — ſaw the meekneſs of his temper in the 
occurrences of his life, and the amazing proof of 
it at his death, who, though he was able to call 
down legions of angels to his reſcue, or by a ſin- 
gle act of omnipotence to have deſtroyed his 


enemies; yet ſuppreſſed his almighty power 


neither reſented or revenged the indignity 
done him, but patiently ſuffered himſelf to 
numbered with the tranſgreſſors. | 
It could not well be otherwife, but that every 

eye-witneſs of this muſt have been wrought upon, 
in ſome degree, as the apoſtle, to let the fame 
mind be in him which alſo was in Chrift Jeſus.— 
Nor will it be diſputed how much of the honour 
of St. Peter's behaviour in the preſent tranſaction 
might be owing to the impreſſions he received, 
on that memorable occaſion of his Lord's death, 
— 1422. . fivking 
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ſinking ſtill deeper, from the affecting remem- 
brance of the many inſtances his maſter had given 
the this engaging virtue in the courſe of his 


SON 

St. Peter certainly was of a warm. and ſenſible 
nature, as we may collect from the ſacred writ- 
1185 — 8 temper. fitteſt to receive all the advan- 

es which ch impreſſions could give; and 

therefore as it is a day and place ſacred to this 
great apoſtle, it may not be unacceptable, If I 
engage the remainder of your time, in a ſhort ef- 
ſay upon his character, principally as it relates 
to this particular diſpoſition of heart, which i is 
the ſubjeQ of the diſcaurie. — 

This great apoſtle was a man of diſtinQion 
amongſt the diſciples,—and, was one of ſuch vir- 
tues.and. qualifications, as ſeemed to have recom- 
mended him more than the advantage of his 
Years, or knowledge. ——— 

On his firſt admiſſion to our Saviour? s acquaint- 
ance, he gave a moſt evident teſtimony that he 
was a man of real and tender goodneſs, when be- 
915 awakened by the miraculous draught of the 

es, as we read in the fifth of St. Luke, and 
knowing the author muſt neceſſarily be from 
God, he fell down inſtantly, : at his feet, — broke 
out into this humble and pious reflection; De- 
rt from me, for I am a ſinful man, O Lord! 
— The cenſure, you will ſay, expreſſes him a 
ſinful man, — but ſo to cenſure himſelf, — with 
| ſuch unaffected modeſty implies more effedual- 
1y then any thing elſe could, — that he was not 
in the common ſenſe of the word, — a Goful, 
but a good man, who, like the publican ; in the 
temple, was no leſs juſtified, for o 11 2 
extorted merely — the humility of a devout 
a jealous of its own n — And 
though 
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though the words, depart from me, carry in tem 
che fice'sf fear, — yet 8 them, and 
knew the heart of the ſpeaker, found they carri- 
ed in them à greater meiſure of defire, — For 
Peter was not willing to be difcharged from his 
new gueſt, but fearing his unfitneſs to accompa- 
ny him, longed to be made more worthy of his 
converſation. A meek and modeſt diſtruſt of 
himſelf, ſeemed to have had no fmall ſhare, at 
that time, in his natural temper and complexion ; 
and though it would be greatly improved, and 
no doubt much better principled by the advanta- 
ges on which I enlarged above, in his commerce 
and obſervation with his Lord and maſter, — 
yet it appears to have been an early and diſtin- 
guiſhing part of his charaQer. — An inſtance of 
this, though little in itfelf, and omitted by the 
other evangeliſts, is preſerved by St. John, in his 
account of our Saviour's girding himſelf with a 
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lity for a moment triumphed over his ſubtniſſi 
on, and*he expoſtulates with him upon it, 
with all the earneſt and tender oppoſition which 
was natural to a humble heart, confounded with 
ſhame, that his Lord and maſter ſhould inſiſt to 
do ſo mean and painful an act of ſervitude to 
him. #2 ; 4 5 | | ; ? 4 
I would ſooner forma judgment of a man's 
temper from his behaviour, on ſuch little occut= 
rences of life as theſe; than from the more 
| weighed 


| Roth and important actions, where a man is 
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ye tall be offended becauſe of me this night. — 
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more upon his guard; has more preparati- 
on to diſguiſe the true diſpoſition of his heart, — 
and more temptation when diſguiſed to impoſe 
it on others. 

This management was no part of Peter's cha- 
racter, who, with all the real and unaffected hu- 
mility which he ſhewed, was poſſeſſed of ſuch a 

quick ſenſibility and promptneſs of nature, which 
utterly 147 5s him for art and premeditation; 
though this particular caſt of temper had its 
diſadvantages, at the ſame time, as it led him to 
an unreſerved diſcovery of the opinions and preju- 
dices of his heart, which he was wont to declare, 
and ſometimes in ſo open and unguarded a man- 
ner, as expoſed him to the ſharpneſs of a rebuke 
where he could leaſt bear it. ——— 

I take notice of this, becauſe it will help us in 
fome meaſure to reconcile a ſeeming contradiction 
in his charaQer, which will naturally occur here, 
from conſidering that great and capital failing of 
his life, when by a preſumptuous declaration of 
In own fortitude, he fell into the diſgrace of de- 

ing his Lord; in both of which he aQed ſo 

K 443, Ja to the character here given, that you 
will aſk, — How could ſo humble a man as you 
deſcribe ever have been guilty of ſo felf-ſufficient 
and unguarded a yaunt, as that, though he 
ſhould die with his Maſter, — yet would he 
not deny him? Or whence, —— that ſo 
ſincere and honeſt a man was not better able to 
re it? ? 

The cafe was this 


Our Lord, before he was betrayed, had ta · 


ken occaſion to admoniſh his diſciples of the peril 


of la pling, —telling them, 3iſt verſe, All 


To which Peter anſwering, with a zeal mixed 
with too much confidence, — That though all 
ſhould be offended, yet will I never be offended: 
— to check this truſt in himſelf, — our Saviour 
replies, that he in particular ſhould deny him 
thrice. — But Peter, looking upon this monition 
no farther-than as it implied a reproach to his 


faith, and his love, and his courage; — ſtung 


to the heart to have them called in queſtion by 
his Lord, — he haſtily ſummons them all up to 
form his final reſolution, — Though I ſhould die 
with thee, yet will I not deny thee. — The re- 
ſolve. was noble and dutiful to the laſt degree. 
and I. make no doubt as honeſt a one——that is, 
both as juſt in the matter, and as ſincere in the 
intention, as ever was made by any of mankind 
his character not ſuffering us to imagine he 
made it in a braving diſſimulation: 


drew his ſword againſt a whole band of men, and 
thereby made it appear, that he had leſs concern 
for his own life, than he had for his maſter's ſafe- 
ty.——How then came his reſolution to miſcar- 


x 


ry The reaſon ſeems purely this: — Peter 

grounded the ex cytion of it upon too much con- 

ſ — doubted not but his will 

was in his power, whether God's grace àſſiſted 

ſurely thinking, that what he 
0 


fidence in Himſe 
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him or not; 
had courage to reſolve 


honeſtly, he had like wiſe 


ability to perform. This was his miſtake, — 


and though it was a very great one,——yet was 


in ſome degree a-kin to a virtue, ——as it /prung | 
merely from a conſciouſneſs of his integrity and 

truth, and too adventurous a concluſion of what 
they. would enable him to perform, on the ſharp- 
eſt encounters for his maſter's ſake:— ſo that 


* Lis 


no; — 
for he proved himſelf ſufficiently in earneſt by his 
ſubſequent behaviour in the garden, when he 
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his failing in this point, was but a conſequence of 
this haſty and ill-conſidered reſolve; and his 
Lord, to rebuke and puniſh him for it, did no 
other than leave him to his own ſtrength to per- 
form it ;—— which, in effect, was almoſt the 
ſame as leaving him to the neceſſity of not per- 
forming it at all. ----- The great apoſtle had not 
_ conſidered, that he who precautioned him was 
the ſearcher of hearts, —— and needed not that 
any ſhould teſtify of man, for he knew what was 
in man: — he did not remember, that his Lord 
| had ſaid before, — Without me ye can do no- 
thing; — that the execntion of all our faculties 
were under the power of his will: —he had for- 
got the knowledge of this needful truth, on this 
one unhappy juncture where he Had ſo great a 
temptation to the contfaxy, though he Was full 
of the perſuaſion in every other tramſaction of his 
life---but moſt viſibly hete in the text, where he 
breaks forth in the warm language of a heart till 
overflowing with remembrance of this very miſ- 
take he had once committed; — Ye men of I. 
rael, why marvel ye at this? ----- as though by 
cout own power and holineſs we had wrought this? 
----- The Gop of Abrahani, of Iſaae, and of 
Jacob, — the Gos of our fathers; through faith 
in his name hath made this man whole, whom 
ye ſee; and know, —. |. 
This is the beſt anſwer T am able to make to 
this objeQion againſt the uniformity of the apoſ- 
tle's charaQer which | have given: upon which 
let it be added, —that was no ſuch apology capa- 
ble of being made in its behalf ;—that the truth 
and regularity of a charaQer is not, in juſtice, to 
be looked upon as broken, from any one fingle 
act or omiſſion which may ſeem a contradiction 
to it: the beſt of men appear ſometimes to be 
| ſtrange 
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ſtrange compounds of contradictory qualities: | 
and were the accidental overſights and folly of 
the wiſeſt man, — the failings and imperfections 

of a * N man, — the haſty acts and paſſionate 
words of a meek man; — were they to riſe up in 

judgment againſt them, — and an ill-natured 
judge be ſuffered to mark in this manner what has 
bees done amiſs, —what character ſo unexcepti- 
onable as to be able to ſtand before him? — So 
that with the candid allowances which the infir- 
mities of a man may claim when he falls, through 
ſurpriſe more than a premeditation, — one ma 

venture upon the whole-to ſum up Peter's cha- 
racter in a few words, he was a man ſenſible in 
his nature, — of quick paſſions, tempered with 
the greateſt humility and moſt unaffected pover- 


ty of ſpirit that ever met in ſuch a charaQer. — 7 


So that in the only criminal inſtance of his life, 


which I have ſpoke to,-you are at a loſs which 


to admire moſt ;—the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of 
his ſoul, in being wrought upon to repentance by _ 
a · Iook from Jeſus; —or the uncommon humility 
of it, which he teſtified thereupon, in the bitter- 
neſs of his ſorrow for what he had done. — He 
was once preſumptuous in truſting to his own 
ſtrength ; his general and true character was that 
of the molt engaging meekneſs, — diſtruſtful of 
himſelf and his abilities to the laft degree. — 

He denied his maſter.—-But in all inſtances of 
his life, but that, was a man of the greateſt truth 
and ſincerity; to which part of his character 
our Saviour has given an undeniable teſtimony, 
in conferring on him the ſymbolical name cf 
Cephas, a rock, a name the moſt expreſſive of 
conſtancy and, firmneſs -H 

He was a man of great love to his maſter, 
and of no lels zeal for his religion, of which, 

vol. I. | F 3 from 
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from among many, I ſhall take one inſtance out 


of St. John, with which I ſhall conclude this ac- 
count. — Where upon the deſertion of ſeveral 
other diſciples, --- our Saviour puts the queſtion 
to the twelve, Wil ye alſo go away? Then, 
fays the text, Peter anſwered and nid, — Lord! 
whither ſhall we go? Thou haſt the words of 
eternal life, --- and we. believe, and know that 
thou art Chriſt the ſon of Gqd.--- Now, if we 


lock into the goſpel, we find what our Saviour 


pronounced on this very confeſſion. 

 - Bleſſed art thou Simon Barjona, for fleſh and 
blood hath not revealed it. unto thee, --- but my 
Father which is in heaven.--- That our Saviour 


had the words of eternal life;---Peter was able to 
deduce from principles of natural reaſon; becauſe 


reaſon was able to judge from the internal marks 
of his doArine, that it was worthy God, and ac- 
commodated properly to advance human nature 
and human happineſs. --- But for all this, --- rea- 
ſon could not infallibly determine that the meſ- 
ſenger of this doctrine was the Meſſias, the eter- 
nal ſon of the living God :---to know this requir- 


_ edanillumination;---and this illumination, I ſay, 
ſeems to have been vouchſafed at that inſtant as 


a reward,—as would have been ſufficient evidence 
by itſelf of the diſpoſition of his heart, — 
I have now finiſhed this ſhort eſſay upon the 


character of St. Peter, not with a loud panegyric 


upon the power of his keys, or a ranting enco- 


mium upon ſome monaſtic qualifications, with 


which a popiſh pulpit would ring upon ſuch an 


occaſion, without doing much licnour- to the 


ſaint, or good to thEaudience ;—but have drawn 


it with truth and ſobriety, repreſenting it as it 
was, as conſiſting of virtues the moſt worthy of 
imitation, — ard grounded, not upon apocry- 


phal 
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phal accounts and legendary inventions, the 
wardrobe from whence popery dreſſes out her 
ſaints on theſe days, — but upon matters of fact 
in the ſacred Scriptures, in which all chriſtians 
agree. — And ſince I have mentioned popery, I 
cannot better conclude than by obſerving, how ill 
the ſpirit and character of that church reſembles. 


that particular part of St. Peter's which has been 


made the ſubje& of this diſcourſe. — Would one 

think that a church, which thruſts itſelf under 
this apoſtle's patronage, and claims her power 
under him, would preſume to exceed the degrees 
of it which he acknowledged to poſſeſs himſelf, 
— But how ill are your expectations anſwered, 
when inſtead of the humble declaration in the 
text, — Ye men of Iſrael, marvel not at us, 
as if our own power and holineſs had [wrought 
this; — you hear a language and behaviour from 
the Romiſh court, as oppoſite to it as inſolent 
words and actions can clip] — _ 

So that inſtead of, Ye men of Iſrael, mar- 
vel: not at us. — Ye men of Iſrael, do mar- 
vel at us, — hold us in admiration : — Approach 
our ſacred pontiff, — (who is not only holy --- 
but holineſs itſelf) --- approach his perſon with 
reverence, and deem it the greateſt honour and 
happineſs of your lives to fall down before his 
chair, and be admitted to kiſs his feet. — 

Think not, as if it were not our own ho- 
lineſs which merits all the homage you can 
pay us. — it is our own holineſs, --- the ſuper- 
abundance of it, of which, having more than 
we know what to do with ourſelves, — from 
works of ſupererogation, we have transferred 
the ſurplus in eccleſiaſtic ware-houſes, and in 
pure zeal for the good of your ſouls, have 

F'2 eſtabliſhed 


chains, and your nobles in links of iron. 
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eſtabliſhed public banks of merit, ready to be 
drawn upon at all times. 155 
Think not, ye men of Iſrael, or ſay with- 
in yourſelves, that we are unprofitable ſer- 


wants; — we have no good works to ſpare, or 


that if we had,—we cannot make this uſe of 
them; — that we have no power to circulate 
our indulgences, — and huckſter them out, as 


we do, through all the parts of Chriſtendom. 


— Know ye by theſe preſents, that it is our 
own power which does this; — the plenitude of 
our apoſtolick power operating with our own 
holineſs that enables us to bind and looſe, as 
ſeems meet to us on earth ;—to ſave your ſouls, 
or deliver them up to Satan, and as they pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe, to indulge whole kingdoms at once, 
or excommunicate them all ; — binding kings in 


That we may never again feel the effeQs of 
ſuch language and principles, may God of his 
mercy grant us. Amen. 


SERMON 
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Thirti⸗th of January. 


Ezra ix. 6, 7. 


And I faid, O my God, I am aſhamed and bluſh to 
lift up my face to thee, my God : — for our ini- 

' quities are increaſed over our head, and our 
treſpaſs is grown up unto the heavens. — Since 
the days of our fathers have we been in a great 
treſpaſs wnto this day. — os, 


HERE is not, I believe, throughout all 
hiſtory, an inſtance of ſo ſtrange and ob- 
ſtinately corrupt a people, as the Jews, of whom 
ra complains;—for though, on one hand, — 
there never was a people that received fo many 
teſtimonies of Go p's favour to encourage them 
to be good, — fo, on the other hand, there 
never was a people which ſo often felt the 
ſcourge of their iniquities to diſhearten them 
from doing evil. 
And yet neither the one or the other ſeemed 

ever able to make them either the wiſer or bet- 
ter; — neither God's bleſſings, nor his corre tion 
could ever ſoften them; they ſtill continued a 
thankleſs, unthinking people,. - who profited by 
no leſſons, neither were to be won with mercies 

| nor terrified with puniſhments, — but on every 
fucceeding trial and occaſion, extremely diſpoſ- 
ed — God, to go aſtray and act wiekedly. 

In the words of the text, the prophet's heart | 

overflows with ſorrow, upon his refleQion of his I 

| 73 unworthy 
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unworthy part bf their charaQer 5 — and the 
manner of his application to God, is ſo expreſ- 
five of his humble ſenſe of it, - and there is ſome- 
thing in the words fo full of tenderneſs and ſhame 
for them upon that ſcore, as beſpeaks the moſt 
paternal, as well as paſtoral concern for them, — 
Ard he ſaid, =O my God, I am aſhamed, —— 
and bluſh to lift up my face to thee, my God.—. 
No dcubt the holy man was confounded to look 
back upon that long ſeries of ſo many of God's 
undeſerved mercies to them, of which they had 
made ſo bad and ungrateful a uſe :—he conſider- 
ed, that they had all the motives that could lay 
reftraintseither u pon a conſiderate or a reaſonable 
people ;—that God had not only created, upheld, 
and favoured them with all advantages in com- 
mon with the reſt of their fellow creatures, — 
but had been particularly kind to them; — that 
whenthey were in the houſe of bondage, in the 
moſt hopeleſs condition, he had heard their cry 
and took compaſſion upon their afflictions, and by 
a chain of great and mighty deliverances, had 
ſet them free from the yoke of oppreſſion — The 
erde no doubt, refle ed at the ſame time, 
nat beſides this inflar.ce of God's goodneſs in firſt 
DG their muaculous eſcape, —a ſeries of 
ſucceſſes not to be acccunted for from ſeeond 
_ Cauſes, and the natural - courſe of events, had 
. crowned their heads in ſo remarkable a manner, 
as to afford an evident proof, not only of God's 
general concern, but of his particular providence 
and attachment to them above all people: in the 
wilderneſs he led them like ſheep, and kept them 
as the apple of his eye; — he ſuffered no man to 
do them wrong, — but reproved even kings for 
their ſake; that when they entered into the pro- 
miſed land, no force was able to ſtand before 
them; 


« Penn 
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them; V hen in poſſeſſion,—no army was ever 
able to drive them out; — that nations greater 
and mightier than chey, were thruſt forth from 
before them; — that, in a word, all nature for 
a time was driven backwards by the hands of 
God, to ſerve them, and that even the ſun itſelf 
had ſtood ſtill in the midſt of heaven, to ſecure 
their victories; that when all theſe mercies 
were caſt away upon them,. and no principle 

of gratitude or intereſt could make them an obe- 
dient people, - God had tried by misfortunes to 
bring them back; —— that When inſtructions, 
warnings, invitations, miracles, prophets and ho- 
ly guides had no effet, — he at laſt ſuffered them 
to reap the wages of their foll „dy letting them 
fall again into the ſame ſtate o bondage! in Baby- 
lon, from whence he had firſt raiſed them. 
Here it is that Ezra pours out his confeſhon.—lt 
was no ſmall aggravation to Ezra's concern, to 
find that even this laſt trial had no good effe& up- 
on their conduct; — that all the alternatives of 
rA and Neents, comforts and afflictions, in- 
ſtead of making them grow the better, — made 
them apparenily grow the worſe; — how could 
he intercede for them, but with ſhame and ſor- 
row ;—and ſay, as in the text, -O my God, I 
am aſhamed, and bluſh to lift up my face to 
thee, — for our iniquities are increaſed over our 


heads, — and cur treſpaſs is grown up unto the &p | 


heavens; z—ſince the days of our fathers have we 
been in a great treſpaſs unto this day.— 
Thus much for the prophet's humble confeſſion 

to God for the Jews, for which he had but too 

juſt a foundation given by them; — and I know 

not how I can make a better uſe of the words, as 

the occaſion of the day led in to the choice of 
| F 4 them, 
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them, than by a ſerious application of the 
ſame fad confeſſion, in regard to ourſelves, — = 

Our fathers, like thoſe of the Jews in Ezra's 
time, — no doubt have done amiſs, and greatly 
provoked God by their violence ;—but if our own 
iniquities, like theirs, are increaſed over our 
heads ;—if ſince the days of our fathers we have 
been in great treſpaſs onrſelves unto this day, — 
'tis fit this day we ſhould be put in mind of it; 
—NOT can the time and occaſion be better em- 
ployed, than in hearing with patierce the re- 
proofs which ſuch a parallel will lead me to give. 

It muſt be acknowledged, there is no nation 
which had ever ſo many extraordinary reaſons 
and ſupernatural motives to become tharkful and 
virtuous as the Jews had; — yet, at the ſame 


time, there is no one which has not ſufficient (and 


ſetting aſide at preſent the conſideration of a fu- 
ture ſtate as a reward for being fo) — there is no 
nation under heaven, which, beſides the daily 
bleſſings of God's providence to them, but have 


Cl received ſufficient bleſſings and mercies at the 
= hands of Gcd to engage their beſt ſervices, and 


the warmeſt returhs of gratitude they can pay : 

— there has been a time may be, when they have 

been delivered from ſome grievous calamity, — 

from the rage of peſtilence or famine, —from the 

edge and fury of the ſword,— from the fate and 

fall cf kingdoms round them ;—they may have 

been preſerved by providential diſcoveries, and 

plots, and deſigns againſt the well-being of their 

ſtates,— or by critical turns and revolutions in 
their favour when beginning to ſink —by ſome 
ſignal interpoſition of God's providence,—they 
may have reſcued their liberties, and all that was 
dear to them, from the jaws of ſome tyrant ;— 
or may have preſerved their religion pure and 
= uncorrupted, 
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i 65g when all other comforts failed 
them. — 5 

If other countries have reaſon to be thankful to 
God for any one of theſe mercies, much more 
has Ai of ours, which at one time or other hath 
received them all ;—inſomuch. that our hiſtory, 
for this laſt century, has ſcarce been any thing elſe 
but the hiſtory = hows deliverances, and God's 
bleſſings, — and theſe in ſo complicated a chain, 
and with ſo little interruption, — as to be ſcarce 
ever vouchſafed toany nation or language beſides, 
—except the Jews ;—and with regard to them, 
though inferior in the ſtupendous manner of their 
working,—ye: no way ſo in the extenſive good- 
neſs of their effects, and the infinite benevolence 
which muſt have wrought them for us. — Here 
then let us ſtop and look back a moment, and in- 
quire, as in the caſe of the Jews, what great ef- 
feQs all this has had upon our lives, — and how 
far worthy we have lived — of ene we have 
received | 
A ſtranger, — when he ee chat this 
Hand had been ſo favoured by — hap- 
py in our laws and religion, —ſo flouriſhing in our 
trade, — ſo bleſſed in our ſituation and natural pro- 
duct, — and in alt of them fo often, —ſo viſibly 
protected by providence, would conelude, our 
gratitude and morals had kept pace with our 
bleſſings; — and he would ſay, — as we are the 
moſt bleſſed and favoured, that we muſt be the 
moſt virtuous and religious people upon thefzce | 
of the earth. 

Would to God! there was an other rerſom to 
incline one to fo charitable a belief; for without 
running into any common; place declamation . 
on the wickedneſs of the age, - we may {ay with- 
in the bounds of A 4-00 we have profited 

5 in 
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in this reſpect as little as it was poſſible for the 
om ; — that there is as little virtue, — and as 
_ little ſenſe of religion, at leaſt as little of the 27 
pearance of it, as can be ſuppoſed to exiſt at 
in a country where it is countenanced by dhe ſtate. 
— Our forefathers, whatever greater degrees of 
real virtue they were poſſeſſed of, God, who 
ſearcheth the heart, — beſt knous; but this is 
certain, in their days they had at leaſt— the form 
of godlineſs, — and paid this compliment to reli. 
gion, as to wear at leaſt the appeatance and out- 
ward gatb of it.— The public ſervice of God was 
better frequented, — and in a devout, as well as 
regular manner; there was no open profaneneis 
in our ſtreets to put piety to the bluſh, — or do- 
meſtic ridicule, to make her eee and force 
her to withdraw. — h 
Religion, though treated with freeddan) was 
Nil treated with reſped; — the youth of both 
ſexes kept under greater reſtraint;—good orders 
ard gocd hours were then kept up in moſt fami- 
hes; and, in a word, a greater ſtrictneſs and ſo- 
briety of manners maintained throughout a- 
mengſt pecple of all ranks and conditions; — ſo 


that vice, however ſecretly it might be psd 
, ed, sas aſhamed to be feen.—' 


But all this has inſenſibly been borne dew, 
ever ſince the days of our forefathers treſpaſs; — 
when, to aveid one extreme, we began to run 
into another; — ſo that inſtead of any great religi- 
on amongſt us, you ſee thouſands who are tired 
even of the form of it, and who have at length 
thrown the maſk of 1 it wide," — as an uſeleſs 1 in- 
cumbrance— | 
But this: lioentiouſneſs, nated ay, maybe 
chiefly. owing” to a long courſe of ' proſperity, 
which is apt to * minds. God has 
ſince 


* 
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ſince this tried you with afſſictions: — you have 
been viſited with a long and expenſive war: 
God has ſent, moreover, a. peſtilence amongſt 
your cattle, which has cut off the ſtock from the 
fold, — and left no herd in the ſtalls— ſurely he'll 
fay,——two ſuch terrible ſcourges muſt have 
awakened the conſeiences of the moſt unthinking 
part of you, and forced the inhabitants of your 
land - from ſuch admonitions though they fail- 
ed with the Jews, to have learned righteouſneſs 
for:themſelves. —— 5 
Town this is the natural effect, — and one 
would hope ſhould always be the natural uſe and 
improvement from ſuch calamities; — for we 
often find that numbers who, in proſperity, ſeem 
to forget God, do yet remember him in the day 
of trouble and diſtreſs. Vet conſider this nation- 
ally, we ſee no ſuch effect from it in fact, as 
one would be led to expect from the ſpeculation: 
for inſtance,—with all the devaſtation, blood- 
thed, and expence which the war has occaſioned, 
—how many converts has it made to frugality,— 
to virtue, or even to ſeriouſneſs itſelf? The peſ- 
tilence amongſt our cattle, — though it has diſ- 
treſſed and utterly undone ſo many thouſands, 
yet what one viſible alteration has it made in the 
courſe of our lives? — "wt | 
And though one would imagine that the ne- 
ceſſary drains of taxes for the one, — and the loſs 
of rents and property from the other, ſhould in 
ſome meaſure have withdrawn the means of gra- 
tifying ouripaſſions, as we have done; yet what 
appearance is there amongſt us, that it is ſo?— 
What one faſhionable folly or extra vaganoe has 
been checked by it? ls not there the ſame luxu- 
ry and epicuriſm of em ertainments at our tabłes? 
— do we not purſue with eagerneſs the ſame on 
| . dy 
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dy round of trifling diverſions ?—is not the infec- 
tion diffuſed amongſt people of all ranks, and all 


ages? — And even grey hairs, whoſe ſober ex- 
ample and manners ought to check the extrava- 


gant ſallies of the thoughtleſs, gay, and unexpe- 
rienced,—too often totter under the ſame coſtly 
ornaments, and join the genera] riot. Where 
vanity, like this, governs the heart, even charity 


will allow us to ſuppoſe, that a conſciouſneſs of 


their inability to purſue greater exceſſes, is the 
only vexation of ſpirit, In truth the obſervation 
falls in with the main intention of the diſcourſe, 
— Which is not framed toflatter your follies,— but 
plainly to point them out, and, ſhew you the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, and want of religi- 
on; —which all men ſee,— and which the wiſe 
and good ſo much- lament. — © & © 

But the inquirer will naturally go on, and ſay, 
that though this repreſentation does not anſwer 
his expectations, that undoubtedly we muſt have 
profited by theſe leſions in other reſpeQs ;—— 
that though we have not approved our under- 
ſtanding in the ſight of God, by a virtuous uſe 
of our misfortunes, to true wiſdom; that we 
muſt have improved them, however, to political 
wiſdom; — ſo that he would ſay, — though the 
Engliſh do not appear to be a religious people, — 
they are at leaſt a loyal one: They have ſo 
often felt the ſcourge of rebellion, and have taſt- 
ed ſo much ſharp fruit from it, — as to have ſet 
their teeth on edge for ever.— But, good God! 

how would he be aſtoniſhed to find, that though 
we have been ſo often toſt to and fro by our own 
tempeſtuous humours,——- that. we were not yet 
ſick of the ſtorm; —that though we ſolemnly, 


on every return of this day, lam ent the guilt of 


our forefathers in ſtaining their hands in blood. 
we 0 
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vue never once think of our principles and prac- 
tices which tend the ſame way: and though the 
providence of God has ſet bounds, that they do 
not work as much miſchief, — as in days of diſ- 
traction and deſolation,—little reaſon have we to 
aſcribe the merit thereof to our own wiſdom ;— 
ſo that, when the whole account is ſtated be- 
twixt us. there ſeems nothing to prevent the 
application of the words in the text ; that our 
iniquities are increaſed over our heads, and our 
treſpaſs is grown up unto the heaven.—Since the 
days of our fathers have we been in a great treſ- 
paſs unto this day ;— and though it is fit and be- 
coming that we weep for them, “tis much 
more ſo, that we weep for ourſelves,— that we 
lament our own corruptions,—and the little ad- 
vantages we have made of the mercies or chaſ- 

tiſements of God,— or from the ſins and provo- 

cations of our forefathers.— - | $5, 
This is the fruit we are to gather, in a day of 
ſuch humiliation ; — and unleſs it produces that 
for us, by a reformation of our manners, and by 
turning us from the error of our ways, — the ſer- 
vice of this day is more a ſenſeleſs inſult upon the 
memories of our anceſtors, — than an honeſt de- 
ſign to profit by their miſtakes and misfortunes, 
- and to become wiſer and better from our re- 
fle tions upon them. — | 

Tull this is done, it avails little, though we 
pray fervently to God not to lay their fins to our 
charge, — whilſt we have ſo many remaining of 
our own.— Unleſs we are touched for ourſelves, 
how can we expect he ſhould hear our cry? It is 
the wicked corruption of a people which they are 
to thank for whatever natural calamities they 
feel;—this is the very ſtate we are in, - which by 
diſengaging providence from taking our part, * 

wi 
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will always leave a people expoſed to the whole 


force of accidents, both from within and with- 
out: — and however ſtateſmen may diſpute about 


the cauſes of the growth or rage of kingdoms, 


— it is for this cauſe, a matter of eternal truth, 


— that as virtue and religion are our only recom- 


mendation to God,—that they are, conſequent- 
ly, the only true baſis of our happineſs and proſ- 
perity on earth — And however we may ſhelter 


_ ourſelves under diſtinctions of party, — that a 
wicked man is the worſt enemy the tate has; 
' —and for the contrary, it will always be found, 


that a virtuous man 1s the beſt patriot, and the 
beſt ſubje&t the king has.——And though an 


individual may ſay, what will my righteouſneſs 


profit a nation of men? — I anſwer, — if it fail 
of a bleſſing here (which is not likely), it will 
have one advantage,—it will fave thy own ſoul, 


and give thee that peace at the laſt, which this 


world cannot take away 
Which God, of his infinite mercy, grant us 
all, Amen. AE | 
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De Hh th the my 55 his goodneſe and for- 
bearance, and uffering, — knowing that 
the goodneſs of - Gf eadeth thee to repentance p 


So ſays St. Paul. And 


EcclzsIAST Es viii. 17. 


Becui e ſentence a ainſt an evil work is not execu- 


te ſpeedily ; therefore the heart of the ſons 
men is fully ſet in them to do evil. — * 


nothing by the bargain.— 

is a terrible character of the welt. » which 
Solomon is here accounting for, — that their 
hearts were fully ſet in them to do evil, — And 
the general outcry againſt the wickedneſs of the 
age, in every age, from Solomon's down to thi 
ſhews but too lamentably what grounds have a 
along been given for the complaint, — 

The diſorder and confuſion ariſing in the affairs 
of the world from the wickedneſs of it, being 
ever ſuch, —fo evidently ſeen, —ſo ſeverely felt, 
as naturally 'to induce every one who was a ſpec- 
tator or A ferer, to give the melancholy prefer- 
ence to the times he lived in; as if the corruptions - 
of men's manners had not only exceeded the re- 
ports of former days, but the power almoſt of 
riſing above the pitch to which the wickedneſs 


of 


TT a either as you o ke it, you vill get 
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of the age was arrived. — How far they may have 
been deceived in ſuch calculations, I ſhall not in- 
quire; —— let it ſuffice, that mankind have ever 
been bad, — conſidering what motives they have 
bad to be better; — and taking this for grant- 
ed, inſtead of declaiming againſt it, let us ſee 
whether a diſcourſe may not be.as ſerviceable, 
by endeavouring, as Solomon has here done, ra- 
ther to give an account of it, and by tracing 
back the evils to their firſt principles, to dire& 
ourſelves to the true remedy againſt them. 
Let it here only be premiſed, — that the wick- 
edneſs either of the preſent or paſt times, what- 
ever ſcandal and reproach it brings upon chriſtians, 
— ought not in reaſon to refle& diſhonour npon 
chriſtianity, which is ſo apparently well framed to 
make us good, — that there is not a greater para- 
dox in nature, than that ſo good a religion ſhould 
be no better recommended by its profeſſors. — 
Though this may ſeem a paradox, — tis ſtill, I 
fay, no objeQion, though it has often been made 
uſe of againſt chriſtianity ; — ſince, if the morals 
of men are not reformed, it is not owing to a 
defect in the revelation, but *tis owing to the ſame 
cauſes which defeated all the uſe and intent of 
reaſon, — before revelation was given. For 
ſetting aſide the obligations which a divine law 
lays upon us, — whoever confiders the ſtate and 
condition of human nature, and upon this view, 
how much ſtronger the natural motives are to vir- 
tue than to vice, would expe@ to find the world 
much better than it is, or ever has been. For 
who would ſuppoſe the generality of mankind 
to betray ſo much folly, as to act againſt the 
common intereſt of their own kind, as every man 
does who yields to the temptation of what is 
wrong. But on the other ſide, if * 
: 00 
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lock into the praQice of the world, and there 


obſerve the ſtrange prevalency of vice, and how 
willing men are to defend as well as to commit 
it, — one would think they, believed that all diſ- 
courſes of virtue and honeſty, were mere matter 
of ſpeculation for men to entertain ſome idle hours - 
with; —and ſay truly, that men ſeemed univer- 
ſally to be agreed in nothing but in ſpeaking well 
and doing ill. But this cafts no more diſhonour 
upon reaſon than it does upon revelation ; — the 


truth of the caſe being this, — that no motives 


have been great enough to reſtrain thoſe from 
fin who have ſecretly loved it, and only fought 
pretences for the practice of it. So that if the 
light of the goſpel has not left a ſufficient provi- 
ſion againſt the wickedneſs of the world, — the 
true anſwer is, that there can be none. — Tis 
ſufficient that the excellency of chriſtianity in 
doctrine and precepts, and its proper tendency 


* 


to make us virtuous as well as happy, is a ſtrong 


evidence of its divine original, — and theſe ad- 
vantages it has above any inſtitution that ever 
was in the world: — it gives the beſt directions, 
— the beſt examples, — the greateſt encourage- 
ments, — the beſt helps, and the greateſt obli- 
gation to gratitude. — But as religion was not 
to work upon men by way of force and natural 
neceſſity, — but by moral perſuaſion, — which 
ſets good and evil before them; — ſo that, if men 
have power to do evil, or chooſe the good, and 
will abuſe it, this cannot be avoided. — Not only 
religion, but even reaſon itſelf, muſt neceſſarily 
imply a freedom of choice; and all the beings 
in the world, which have it, were created free 
to ſtand or free to fall: — and therefore men that 
will not be wrought upon by this way of ad- 
dreſs, muſt expect, and be contented, to feel 
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the ſtroke of that rod Which is prepared for the 
back of fools, oft times in this world, but un- 
doubtedly in the next, from the hands of a righ- 
teous governor, who will finally render to every 
man according to his works. — 
Becauſe this ſentence is not always executed 
ſpeedily is the wife man's account of the gene- 
ral licentiouſneſs which prevailed through the 
race of mankind, — ſo early as his days; and we 
may allow it a place, amongſt the many other 
fatal cauſes of depravation in our own ;z — a few 
of which, I ſhall beg leave to add to this expli- 
cation of the wiſe man's; ſubjoining a few prac- 
tical cautions in relation to each, as Igo along. — 
To begin with Solomon's account in the text, 
— that becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is 
not executed ſpeedily, therefore the hearts of 
the ſons of men are fully ſet in them to do evil. — 
It ſeems ſome what hard to underſtand the 
conſequence, why men ſhould grow more deſ- 
perately wicked, — becauſe Gos is merciful and 
gives them ſpace to repent z — this is no natural 
effect, — nor does the wiſe man intend to inſinu- 
ate that the goodneſs and long-ſuffering of Gov, 
is the cauſe of the wickedneſs of man, by a di- 
rect efficacy to harden ſinners in their courſe. — 
But the ſcope of his diſcourſe.is this, Becauſe a 
vicious man eſcapes at preſent, he is apt to draw 
falſe concluſions from it, and from the delay of 
God's puniſhment in this life, either to conceive 
them at ſo remote a diſtance, or perhaps ſo un- 
certain, that though he has ſome doubtful miſ- 
givings of the future, yet he hopes in the mean, 
that his fears are greater than his danger; —and 
from obſerving ſome of the worſt of men both 
live and die without any outward No 
| | od's 
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God's wrath, — draws from thence ſome flatter- 


ing ground of encouragement for himſelf, and 
with the wicked in the pſalm, ſays in his heart, 
Tuſh, I ſhall never be caſt down, there ſhall no 
harm happen unto me: — as if it was neceſſary, 


if God is to puniſh at all, that he muſt do it pre- 


ſently; —— which, by the way, would rather 
ſeem to beſpeak rage and fury of an incenſed 
party, than the determination of a wiſe and pa- 
tient judge, — who reſpites puniſhment to ano- 
ther ſtate, declaring for the wiſeſt reaſons, this 


is not the time for it to take place, — but that 
he has appointed a day for it, wherein he will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, and make ſuch 


unalterable diſtinctions betwixt the good and bad, 
—-as to render his future judgment a full vindi- 
cation of his juſtice. — e 
That mankind have ever made an ill uſe of 
this forbearance, is, and 1 fear will ever be, the 
caſe : — and St. Peter, in his deſcription of the 
ſcaffers in the latter days, who, he tells us, ſhall 
walk after their on luſts, (the worſt of all cha- 
racters) he gives the fame {ad ſolution of what 
ſhould be their unhappy encourugement; — for 
that they would ſay, — W here is the promiſe 
[where 4s the threatening, 'or declaration of, 
j ee] of his coming,-- for fince the fathers 
fell 'atleep all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation; — that is, the 
world goes on in the ſame uninterrupted courſe,. 
where all things fall alike io all, without any 
interpoſition from above, — or any outward to- 


ken of divine difpleafure : — upon this ground, 


« Come ye,” ſay they, as the prophet repre- 
ſents them, „Iwill fetch wine and we will 


fill ourſelves with ſtrong drink, and to-morrow 


ſhall be as this day, and much more abundant.” 
85 | Now 
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Now if you conſider, you will find, that all 


this falſe way of reaſoning doth ariſe from that 


grols piece of wi 066975 that ſuch do imagine 
God to be like themſelves, — that is, as cruel 


and revengeful as they are, — and they preſently 
think, if a fellow creature offended them at the 


rate that ſinners are ſaid to offend God, and they 
had as much power in their hands to puniſh and 


torture them as he has, they would be ſure to 
execute it ſpeedily ; — but becauſe they ſee God 


does it not, therefore they conclude, that allthe 
talk of God's anger againſt vice, and his future 
puniſhment of it, — is mere talk, calculated for 
the terror of old women and children. — Thus 
ſpeak they peace to their ſouls, when there is 
no peace ; — for though a ſinner (which the wiſe 
man adds by way of caution after the text) for 
though a ſinner do evil a hundred times, and his 
days be prolonged upon the earth, — yet ſure I 


know, that it ſhall be well with them that fear 


God, — but ſhall not be well with the wicked. — 


Upon which argument, the pſalmiſt, ſpeaking 


in the naine of God, — uſes this remonſtrance 
to one under this fatal miſtake which has mifled 
thouſands z — theſe things thou didſt, and I kept 
ſilence: — And it ſeems this filence was inter- 
preted into conſent ;— for it follows, — and thou 
thoughteſt I was altogether ſuch a one as thyſelf; 
— but the pſalmiſt adds, how ill he took this at 
men's hands, and that they ſhould not know the 
difference between the forbearance of finners, -- 
and his neglect of their ſins ; — but I will reprove 
thee, and ſet them in order before thee. — Upon 
the whole of which, he bids them be better ad- 
viſed, and conſider, leſt, while they forget God, 
he pluck them away, and there be none to de- 
liver nem. * | 

| Thus 
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Thus much for the firſt ground and cauſe 
which the text Fives, why the hearts of the ſons 
of men are ſo fully ſet in them to do evil; - upon 
which 1 have only one or two cautions to add — 
That, in the firſt place, we frequently deceive 
ourſelves in the calculation that ſentence ſhall 
not be ſpeedily executed, —By fad experience, 
vicious and debauched men find this matter to 
turn out very different in practice, from their 

expectations in theory; God having ſo contriv- 
ed the nature of things throughout the whole 

ſyſtem of moral duties, —that every vice, in 
ſome meaſure, ſhould immediately revenge 
itſelf upon the doer; —— that falſehood, and 
unfair dealing, ends in diſtruſt and diſhonour 
— that drunkneſs and debauchery, ſhould wea- 
ken the thread of life, and cut it ſo ſhort, that 
the tranſgreſſor ſhall not live out half his days; 
—that pride ſhould be followed by mortificati- 
ons; — extravagance by poverty and diſtreſs; 
that the revengeful and malicious, ſhould be the 


gregteſt tormentor of himſelf, — the perpetual 
diſturbance of his own mind, being ſo immedi- 


ate a chaſtiſement, as to verify what the wiſe 
man ſays upon it, — That as the merciful man 
does good to his own foul, ſo he that is cruel 
troubleth his own fleſh, — 

In all which caſes there is a puniſhment inde- 
pendent of theſe, and that is, the puniſhment 


which a man's own mind takes upon itſelf, from 


the remorſe of doing what is wrong. —Prima eſt 
hæc ultio,— this is the firſt revenge which (what- 
ever other puniſhments he may eſcape) is ſure 
to follow cloſe upon his heels, and haunts him 
whereſoever he goes; —— for whenever a man 
commits a wilful bad action, ke drinks down 
poiſon, which, though it may work flowly, will 
work ſurely, and give him perpetual pains and 

pe heart- 
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heart - aches, — and, if no-means be uſed to ex- 


pel it, will _— him at laſt. — So that, not- 


withſtanding that final ſentence of God is not exe- 
cuted ſpeedily in exact weight and meaſure, — 
there is nevertheleſs a ſentence executed, which 
a man's own conſcience pronounces againſt him; 
and every wicked man, I believe, feels as re- 
gular a proceſs. within his own breaſt commenced 
againſt himſelf, and finds himſelf as much accuſ- 
ed, and evidently and impartially condemned for 
what he has done amiſs, as if he had received 
ſentence before the moſt awful tribunal ;—which 
judgment of conſcience, as it can be looked up- 


on in no other light but as anticipation of that 


righteous and unalterable ſentence which will be 


pronounced hereafter by that Being to whom he 


s finally to give an account of his actions I 

cannot conceive the ſtate of his mind under any 
character than of that anxious doubtfulneſs de- 
ſcribed by the prophet, — That the wicked are 
like the troubled ſea when it cannot reſt, whoſe 
waters caſt up mire and filth. 


A ſecond caution againſt this uniform ground 
of falſe hope, in ſentence not being executed 


ſpeedily, will ariſe from this conſideration, — 


That in our vain calculation of this diſtant point 


of retribution, we generally reſpite it to the day 
of judgment ; — and as that may be a thouſand, 
or ten thouſand years off, it proportionably leſ- 
ſens the terror. — To rectify this miſtake, we 
ſhould firſt conſider, that the diſtance of a thing 
no. way alters the nature of it. — 2dly, That we 
are deceived in this diſtant proſpe&, not conſi- 


dering that however far off we may fix it in this 


belief, that in fact it is no farther off from eve 
man than the day of his own death. — And how 
certain that day is, we need not ſurely be remind- 
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ther and compared, — it muſt be decided by rea- 


ed: ——* Tis che certainty of the matter, and. 
of an event which will as ſurely come to paſs, 
as that the ſun ſhall riſe to-morrow. morning, 
—— that ſhould enter, as much into our calcu- 
lations, as, if it was hanging over our heads, --- 
For though, in our fond imagi nations, we dream 
of living many years, upon. the earth; - how 
unexpectedly are we ſummoned from it?--- How 
oft, in the ſtrength of our age, in the midſt of 
our projects,. when we are promiſing ourſelves 
the eaſe of many years? -- how oft, at that ve- 
ry time, and in the height of this imagination, 
is the decree ſealed, and the commandment 
gone forth to call us into another world? —— _ 
This may ſuffice for the examination of this 
one great cauſe of the corruption of the world; 
— from whence I ſhould proceed, as I purpoſed, 
to an inquiry. after ſome other, unhappy cauſes 
which have a ſhare in this evil. But I have 
taken up ſo much more of your time in this than, 
I firſt intended, — that, I ſhall defer what I have 
to ſay. to the next occaſion, and put an end to 
this diſcourſe,, by an anſwer to a queſtion often. 
aſked relatively. to this argument, in prejudice. 
of chriſtianity, which cannot be more ſeaſona- 
bly anſwered than in a diſcourſe at this time; — 
and that is, — Whether the chriſtian religion has 
done the world any ſervice in reforming the lives 
and morals of mankind, — which ſome who pre- 
tend to have conſidered the preſent ſtate of vice, 
ſeem; to doubt of ? — This objection I, in ſome. ' 
meaſure, have anticipated in the beginning of 
this diſcourſe 3 —— and what I have to add to, 
that argument is this, —— that as it is im 

to decide the point by evidence of facts, which 
at ſo great a, diſtance cannot be brought toge- 


ſon, 
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ſon, and the probability of things; upon which 
iſſue, one might appeal to the moſt profeſſed 
deiſt, and truſt him to determine, — whether the 
lives of thoſe who are ſet looſe from all obliga- 
tions, but thoſe of conveniency, — can be com- 

pared with thoſe who have been bleſt with the 
extraordinary light of a religion — and whether 
ſo juſt and holy a religion as the chriſtian, which 
ſets reſtraints even upon our thoughts, — a reli- 
gion which gives us the moſt engaging ideas of 
the perfections of God, — at the ſame time that 
it impreſſes the moſt awful ones of his majeſty 
and power; a Being rich in mercies, but if 
they are abuſed, terrible in his judgments ; — one 
conſtantly about our ſecret paths, — about our 
beds; — who ſpieth out all our ways, — noticeth 
all our actions, and is fo pure in his nature, that 
he will puniſh even the wicked imaginations of 
the heart, and has appointed a day wherein he 
will enter into this inquiry, and execute judg- 
ment according as we have deſerved. — 

If either the hopes or fears, the paſſions or 
reaſon of men are to be wrought upon at all, 
ſuch principles muſt have an effect, though, I 
own, very far ſhort, of what a thinking man 
ſhould expect from ſuch motives. — 

No doubt, there is great room for amendment 

in the chriſtian world, — and the profeſlors of 
our holy religion may in general be ſaid to be a 
very corrupt and bad generation of men, — con- 
ſidering what reaſons and obligations they have 
to be better. Vet ſtill T affirm, if thoſe re- 
ſtraints were leſſened, — the world would be in- 
finitely worſe; — and therefore we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently bleſs and adore the goodneſs of God, for 
theſe advantages brought by the coming of 

5 Chriſt, 


— 
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Chriſt, — which God grant that we may live to 
be more deſerving of; — that, in the laſ day, 
when he ſhall come again to judge the world, 
we may riſe to life immortal. Amen, 
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lation and texture of our nature, there is a reme- 


Truſt in Gop. 
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Put thou thy truſt in the Condo 


HOEV ER ſeriouſly reflects upon the 
ſtate and condition of man, and looks 
upon that dark ſide of it, which repreſents his 
life as open to ſo many cauſes of troublez—when 
he ſees, how often he eats the bread of affſiction, 
and that he is born to it as naturally as the ſparks 
fly upwards; — that no rank or degrees of men 


are exempted from this law of our beings; —but 


that all, from the high cedar of Libanus to the 


 humble#hrub upon the wall, are ſhook in their 


turns by numberleſs calamities and diſtrefſes ; — 
when one fits down and looks upon this gloomy 
ſide of things, with all the ſorrowful changes 

d chances which ſurround us, — at firſt ſight, 
would not one wonder, — how the ſpirit of a 


man could bear the infirmities of his nature, and 
\ what it is that ſupports him, as it does, under 


the many evil accidents which he meets with in 


nis paſſage through the valley of tears? — With- 
out ſome certain aid within us to bear us up,. — 


ſo tender a frame as ours, would be but ill fitted 


to encounter what generally befalls it in this rug- 


ged journey: — and accordingly we find, —that 
we are ſo curiouſly wrought by an all- wiſe hand, 
with a view to this, — that in the very compo- 
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dy and proviſion left againſt moſt of the evils ve 
ſuffer ; — we being ſo ordered, — that the prin- 
ciple of ſelf-love given us for preſervation, comes 
in here to our aid, — by opening a door of hope, 
and in the worſt emergencies, 1 us with 
a belief that we ſhall extricate ourſelves, and live 
to ſee better days. — TAPES 
This expectation, — though in fact it no way 
alters the nature of the croſs accidents to which 
we lay open, or does at all pervert the courſe of 
them, —— yet impoſes upon the ſenſe of them, 
and like a ſecret ſpring in a well contrived ma- 
chine, though it cannot prevent, at leaſt it coun- 
terbalance the preſſure, — and ſo bears up this 
tottering tender frame, under many a violent 
ſhock and hard juſtling, which otherwiſe would 
| unavoidably overwhelm it. — Without ſuch an 
inward reſource, from an inclination, which is 
natural to man, to truſt and hope for redreſs in 
the moſt deplorable conditions, — his ſtate in this 
. life would be, of all creatures, the moſt miſera- 
V ble. — When his mind was either wrung with 
a affliction, — or his body lay tortured with the 
gout or ſtone, — did he think that in this world 
there ſhould be no reſpite to his ſorrow ; — could 
he believe the pains he endured would continue 
equally intenſe, without remedy, - without inter- 
miſſion; with what deplorable lamentation would 
he. languiſh out his day, — and how ſweet, as 
Job ſays, would the clods of the valley be to him? 
— But fo ſad a perſuaſion, whatever grounds 
there may be ſometimes for it, ſcarce ever gets 
full volſeſſon of the mind of man, which by nature 
ſtruggles againſt deſpair ; ſo that whatever part 
of us ſuffers, — the darkeſt mind inſtantly uſh+ 
ers in this relief to it, points out to hope, en- 
courages to build, Er a ſandy Wi; | 
2 1 : 
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ſuch inextricable difficulties, that they have 
ſometimes hoped, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, 
even againſt hope, — againſt all. likelihood; — 
and babe locked forwards" with comfort under 
misforturies, when' there bas been little or no- 
thing to favour ſuch an expectation. e ee 
This flattering propenſity in us, which I have 

here repreſented, as It is built upon one of the 
moſt deceitful of human paſſions, — (that ier 
10k 


| felf-love, which at all times inclines us tot 
better of ourſelves, and conditions, than there 
is ground for; — how grear ſbevet the relief is, 
"which a man draus from it at preſent, it too of- 
ten diſappoints in the end, leaving him to go. on 
his way ſorrowing, — mourning, — as Mis pro- 
phet ſays, that his hope is loſt. — So that, after 
all, in our ſeverer trials, we till find a peceſſity 
of calling in ſomething to aid this principle, and 
direct it fo, that it may not wander ohh this 


- 


uncertain expectation of what may never be ac- 
| compliſhed, — but fix itſelf u on à pro r object 
of truſt and reliance, that is able tb full our de- 
fires, to hear our cry, and to help us. — The 
paſſion of hope, without this, though in fraits 
a man may ſupport his ſpirits for a time with a 
general expeQation of better fortune; —yet, 
ſike a ſhip toſſed without a pilot upon a trouble- 
ſome ſea, —it may float'upon the ſurface for a 
while, but is never, — never likely to be brought 
to the haven where it would be. — To accom- 
Pliſh this, — reaſon and religion are called in at 

th, and join with nature in exhorting us to 
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hope; but to hope in God, in whoſe hands are 
the iſſues of lite and death, and: without whoſe 
knowledge and permiſſion we know that not a 
haif of our heads can fall 19 the ground. 
Strengthened with this anchor ot, hope, which 
keeps us ſtedfaſt, when the rains deicend, and 
the floods come upon us,--- however the ſorrows 
of a man are, multiplied, he beats up his head, 
looks towards heaven with confidence, waiting 
for the ſalvation of God: he then builds upon 
a rock, againſt which the gates of hell cannot 
prevail, --- He may be troubled, it is true, on 
every ide, but ſhall not be diſtreſſed,--- perplex- 
ed, yet not in deſpair: --- though he walks 
through the valley of the ſhadow of death, even 
then he fears no evil; this rod and this ſtaff 
comfort him. W i 

The virtue of this had been ſufficiently tried 
by David, and had, no doubt, been of ule to 
him in the courſe of a life full of afflictions; 
many of which were ſo great, that he declares: 
that he ſhould verily have fainted under the ſenſe 
and apprehenſion of them, but that he believed 
to ſee the goodneſs of the Lord in the land of the 
living. He believed [---- how could he do 
otherwiſe? He had all the conviction that rea- 
ſon and inſpiration could give him, --- that chere 
was a Being in whom every thing concurred. 
which could be the proper obje& of truit and 
confidence; power to help, - and goodneſs: 
always to incline him to do it. He knew this 
infinite Being, though his dwelling was ſo high 
— that his glory was above the heavens, - yet 
humbled. himſelf to behold the things that are 
done in heaven and earth: —that he was not an 
idle and diſtant ſpectator of what paſſed there, 
but that he was a preſent help in time of trouble ; 
that he bowed the heavens and came down toover- 
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rule the ccurſe of things; delivering the poor, 
ard him that was in miſery, from him that was 
too ſtrong for bim; lifting the ſimple out of his 
diſtreſs, and pray him by his providence, ſo 


that no man ſhould do him wrong : — that nei- 


ther the ſun ſhould {mite him by day, neither the. 


moon by night. — Of this the pſalmiſt had ſuch 


evidence from his obſervation on the life of others, 


with the ſtrongeſt conviction, at the ſame time, 


which a long life full of perſonal deliverances 


could give; — all which taught him the value of 


the lefion in the text, from which he hadreceived 
ſo much encouragement himſelf, — that he tranſ- 
mits it for the benefit of the whole race of man- 
kind after him, to ſupport them, as it had done 
him, under the afflictions which befell him. 
Truſt in God ; as if he had ſaid, Whoſo- 
ever thou art that ſhall hereafter fall into any 
ſuch ſtraits or troubles as | have experienced. 
learn by my example where to ſeek for ſuccour; 
— truſt not in princes, nor in any child of man, 
for there is no help in them — the ſons of men, 
who are of low degree, are vanity, and are not 
able to help thee ; —— men of high degree are 
a lie, too often deceive thy hopes, and will not 
help thee : — but thou, when thy ſoul is in heavi- 


reſs, — turn thy eyes from the earth, and look up 


towards heaven, to that infinitely kind and pow- 
erful Being, who neither ſlumbereth nor ſleepeth; 
who is a preſent help in time of trouble: — de- 
ſpond not, and ſay within thyſelf, why his 
chariot wheels ftay ſo long? and why he vouch- 
ſafeth thee not a ſpeedy relief ? — but arm thyſelf 
in thy misfortunes with patience and fortitude z — 
truſt in God, who ſees all thoſe confficts under 
which thou laboureſt, — who knows thy nceſſi- 
ties afar off, — and puts all thy tears into his 

bottle ; 
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bottle; — who ſees every careful thought and 
penſive look, — and hears every ſigh and melan'- 
choly groan thou uttereſt,- - ut. 

In all thy exigencies truſt and depend-on him; 

— nor ever doubt but he, Who heareth the cry 

of the fatherleſs, and defendeih the cauſe of the 

_ widow, if it is juſt, will hear thine; and either 

lighten thy burden, and let thee go free; - of, _ 

which is the ſame, if that ſeems not meet, by © 
adding ſtrength to thy mind, to enable thee to 
ſuſtain what he has fuffered to be laid upon thee. 
W hoever recolle as the particular pſalms ſaid 
to be compoſed by this great man, under the ſe- 

veral diſtreſſes and croſs accidents of his life, wilt 
perceive the juſtice of this paraphraſe, which 
is agreeable to the ſtrain of reaſoning, — which 
runs through, — which is little elſe than a recol- 
le tion of his own words and thoughts upon thoſe 
occaſions, in all which he appears to have been 
no leſs ſignal in his afflictions, than in his piety, 
and in that goodneſs of ſoul which he diſcovers 
under them, — I ſaid, the refleQions upon his own 

life and providential eſcapes, which he had expe- 
rienced, had had a ſhare in forming theſe religi- 
ous ſentiments of truſt in his mind, which had fo 
early taken root, that when he was going to. 
fight the Philiſtine, — when he was but a youth 
and ſtood before Saul, — he had already learned 
to argue in this manner: — Let no man's heart 
fail him; - thy ſervant kept his father's ſheep, 
and there came a lion and a bear, and took a 
lamb out of the flock, and I went out after him 
f and ſmote him, and delivered it out of his 
mouth; and when hearoſe againſt me, I caughr 
bim by the beard, and fmote him, and flew him; 
--- thy ſervant ſlew both the lion and the bear, 
and this uncircumciſed Philiſtine will be as one 
ö | G4 | of 
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of them; — for the Lord, who delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 


the bear, — he will alſo. deliver me out of his 


hand. ² F 15 
Ihe concluſion ahi natural, and the ener- 
ence which every man has had of God's former 
loving kindneſs and protection to him, either in 
dangers or diſtreſs, does una voidably engage him 
to think in the ſame train. — It 1s obſervable that 
the apoſtle St. Paul, encouraging the Corinthi- 
ans to bear with patience the trials incident to 
human nature, reminds them of the deliverances 


that God did formerly vouchſafe to him, and 


his fellow labeurers, Gaius and Ariſtarchus; — 
and on that ground builds a rock of encourage- 
ment, for futuie truſt and dependance on him. 


— His life had been in very great jeopardy at 


Epkeſus, — where be bad like to have been 
brought out to the theatre to be devoured by 
wild beafts, and ir:deed had no human means to 
_ avert, —and conſequently to eſcape itz — and 
therefore, he tells them, thai he had this advan- 
tage by it, that the more he believed he ſhould 
be put to death, the more he was engaged by: 
his deliverance, never to depend on any worldly 
truſt, but only on; God, who, can reicue from 
the greateſt extremity, even from the grave and 
death itſelf. — For we would not, brethren, ſays 


he, have you ignorant of our trouble, which 


came to us in Aſia, that we were preſſed out of 
meaſure, above our ſtrength, inſomuch that we 


deſpaired even of life; — but we had the ſen- 


tence of death in ourſelves, that we ſhould not 
truſt in ourſelves, but in God, who raiſeth the 


dead, who delivered us from ſo great a death, 
and doth deliver, and i in whom we truſt that he 


And 


will ſtill deliver us. 
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And indeed a ſtronger argument cannot be 
brought for future truſt, than the remembrance 
of paſt protection; es hat ground or reaſon 
can I have to diſtruſt the kindneſs of that per- 
ſon, Who has always been my friend and bene- 
factor? 

On whom can U better rely for aſſiſtance in 
me day of my diſtreſs, than on him who ſtood 
by me in all mine affliction? — and, when I was 
at the brink of deſtruction, delivered me out 
of all my troubles? W owld'it' not be highly un- 
grateful, and reflect either upon his goodneſs or 
his ſufficiency, to diſtruſt that providence which 
has always had a watchful eye over me f — and 
ho, according to his gracious promites, will 
never leave me, nor forſake me; and who, 
in all my wants, in all my emergencies, has 
been abundantly more willing to give, than 
I to aſk it. — If the former and the latter rain 
have hitherto deſcended upon the earth in due 
ſeaſon, and ſeed time. and harveſt have never yet 
failed; why ſhould I fear famine in the 
land, or doubt, but that he who feedeth the ra- 
ven, and providently catereth for the ſparrow, 
ſhould likewiſe be my comfort ? — How unlike- 
ly is it that ever he ſhould ſuffer his truth to 
fail? — This train of refleQion, from the conſi- 
deration of paſt mercies, is ſuitable and natural 
to all mankind; — there being no one, who by 
calling to mind God's kindneſſes, which have 
been evet of old, but will fee cauſe to apply the 
argument to himſelf.— 

And though, in looking back upon the events 
which have befallen us, we are apt to attribute 
too much to the arm of fleſh, in recounting the 
more ſucceſsful parts of them; ſaying, — My 
wiſdom, my parts, and addreſs, extricated me 
from this misfortune; — my foreſight and pene- 
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tration-ſaved me from a ſecond z — my courage, 
and the mightineſs of my ſtrength, carried me 
through a third: However we are accuſtomed 
to talk in this manner, — yet whoever coolly ſits 
down and refle cs upon the many accidents. 
(though very improperly called ſo) which have 
befallen him in the courſe of his life, = when he 
conſiders the many amazing turns in his favour, 
— ſometimes in the moſt unpromiſing caſes, — 
and often brought about by the moſt unlikely 
\ cauſes; — when he remembers the particular 
providences which have gone along with him, 
the many perſonal deliverances which have pre- 
ſerved him, the unaccountable manner in 
which he has been enabled to get through diffi- 
culties, which on all ſides beſet him, on one 
time of his life, or the ſtrength of mind he found 
bimſelf endowed with, to encounter afflitions, 
which fell upon him at another period : — where 
is the man, I ſay, who looks back with the leaſt 
religious ſenſe, upon what has thus happened to 
him, who could not give you ſufficient proofs of. 
God's power, and his arm over him, and re- 
count -ſeveral caſes, wherein the God of Tacob 
was his help, and the Holy One of Irael his re- 
deemer? - | OE. 

Haſt thou ever laid upon the bed of languiſh- 
ing, or laboured under a grievous diſtemper 
which threatened thy life? Call to mind thy ſor- 
row ful and penſive ſpirit at that time; and add 
to it, who it was that had mercy on thee, that 
brought thee out of darkneſs and the ſhadow of 
death, and made all thy bed in thy fickneſs.— 
| Hath the ſcantineſs of thy condition hurried 
thee into great ſtraits and difficulties, and brought 
thee almoſt to diſtraction? — Conſider who it 
was that ſpread thy table in that wilderneſs of 
thought, — who was it made thy cup to mo. 
5 ow, 
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flow, — who added a friend of confolation to 
thee, and thereby ſpake peace to thy troubled 
mind. — Haſt thou ever ſuitairted any conſidera- 


ble damage in thy ſtock or trade Bethink 


thyſelf who it was that gave thee a ſerene and 
contented mind under thoſe loſſes. If thou 
haſt recovered, — conſider who it was that re- 
paired thoſe breaches, — when thy own ſkill and 
endeavours faifed : call to mind whoſe pro- 
vidence has bleſſed them fince, — whoſe hand 
it was that has fince ſet a hedge about thee, and 
made all that thou haſt done to. proſper. —Haſt 


thou ever been wounded in thy more tender 
parts, through the loſs of an obliging huſband ?- 


or haſt thou been torn away from the embraces. 
of a dear and. promiſing. child, by its unexpeQ- 
ed death? — : 

O conſider, whether the God of truth did not 


approve himſelf a father to thee,. when father- 


leſs, — or a huſband to thee, when a widow, —- 
and has either given thee a name- better than of 
ſons and daughters, or even beyond thy hope, 
made thy remaining tender branches to grow up 
tall and beautiful, like the cedars of Libanus.— 

Strengthened by theſe conſiderations, ſuggeſt- 
ing the ſame or like paſt deliverances, either to 
rhyſelf, — thy friends or acquaintance, —thou: 
wilt learn this great leſſon in the text, in all thy 
exigencies and diſtreſſes, to truſt God; and 


whatever befalls thee, in the many changes and 


ehances of this mortal life, to ſpeak: comfort to 
thy ſoul, and to ſay in the words of Habakkuk 

the prophet, with which I conclude, 
Although the fig-tree ſhall not, bloſſom, nei- 
ther ſhall fruit be in the vines; —although the 
labour of the olive ſhall fail, and the fields ſhall: 
yield no meat; — although the flock ſhall be — 
; O e 
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off from the fold, and there ſhall be no herd in 
the ſtalls; yet we will rejoice in the Lord, and 
joy in the God of our ſalvation. 


To whom be all honout and glory, now and 
for ever. Amen. 
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Ex oOo DUS xxi. 14. 


Bui i n TOO pre ſumptuouſſy upon his neigh 
bour, to ſlay him with guile; — thou ſalt take 
. him from my altar, that he may die. 17 


''S the end and happy reſult of ſociety, was 
"k our mutual protection from the depreda- 
tions which malice and avarice lays us open to,— 
ſo have the laws of God laid proportionable re- 
ſtraints againſt ſuch violations'as would defeat us 
of ſuch a ſecurity; — Of all other attacks which 
can be made againſt us,—that of a man's life,. 
which is his all, — being the greateſt, — the of- 
fence, in God's diſpenſation to the Jews, was 
denounced as the moſt heinous, — and repreſented 
as moſt unpardonable.——At the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the life of man. — 
Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his 
blood be ſhed. —Ye ſhall take no ſatisfaction for 
the life of a murderer ; — he ſhall ſurely be put 
to death. So ye ſhall not pollute the land; where- 
in ye are, — for blood defileth the land; — and 
the land cannot be cleanſed of blood that is ſhed 
therein, but by the blood of him that ſhed it.— 
For this reaſon, by the laws of all civilized nati- 
dns, in all parts of the globe, it has been pu- 
niſned with death. —— _ 5 
Some civilized and wiſe communities have ſo 
far incorporated theſe ſevere difpenſations into 
their municipal laws, as to allow of, no diftinc- 
tion betwixt murder and homicide, at leaſt in 
the penalty; — leaving the intentions of the ſe- 


veral 
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vetral parties concerned in it to that Being who 


knows the heart, and will adjuſt the differences 
of the caſe hereafter. — This falls, no doubt, 
heavy upon particulars, but it is urged for the 
benefit of the whole.—It is not the buſineſs of a 
preacher to enter into an examination of the 
grounds and reaſons for ſo ſeeming a ſeverity. — 
W here moſt ſevere,—they have proceeded, no 
doubt, from an excels of abhorrence of a crime, 
— which is of all others, moſt terrible and 
ſhocking in its own nature, — and the moſt direct 
attack ard ſtroke at ſociety, — as the ſecurity of 

à man's life was the firſt protection of ſociety, — 
the ground - work of all the other bleſſings to be 
deſired from ſuch a compaQ.—Thefts,—oppreſ- 
ſions, —exaQions, and wolences of that kind, cut 
off the branches; — this ſmote the root: = all 
periſhed with it the injury irreparable. No 
after-a& could make amends for it. — What re- 
compenſe can he give to a man in exchange for 

his life? — What ſatisfaction to the widow, — 
the fatherleſs,—to the family - the friends, the 
relations cut off from his protection, — and ren- 
dered perhaps deſtitute, - perhaps miſerable for 
ever! 
No wonder, that, by the law of nature, — this 
crime was always purſued with the moſt extreme 
vengeance ;--which made the barbarians to judge, 
when they jaw St. Paul upon the point of dying 
a ſudden and. terrifying death, — No doubt this 
man is a murderer; who, though he has eſcape 

the ſea, yet vengeance ſuffereth not to live, — 
The cenſure there was raſh and uncharitable; 
but the honeſt deteſtation. of the crime was up- 
permoſt. They ſaw a dreadful puniſhment, --- 
they thought; and in ſeeing the one,---they ſuſ- 
pected the other. And the vengeance which had 
overtaken 


» 
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overtaken the holy man, was meant by them the 
vengeance and puniſhment of the almighty'Be- 


ing, whole providence and honour was concern- 


ed in purſuing him, from the place he had fled. 


from, to that iſland, 


The honour and authority of God is moſt evi- 


dently ſtruck at, moſt certainly, in every ſuch 
crime,—and therefore he would purſue it; — it 
being the reaſon, in the ninth of Geneſis, upon 
which the prohibition of murder is grounded ;— 
for in the image of God created he man ;—asif 
to attempt the life of a man had ſomething in it 
peculiarly daring and audacious ; not only ſhock- 
mg as to its conſequence above all other crimes, 
— but of perſonal violence and indignity againſt 
God, the author of our life and death.—T hat it 
is the higheſt aQ of injuſtice to man, and which 
will admit of no compenſation, I have ſaid—But 
the depriving a man of life, does not comprehend 
the whole of his ſuffering ; — he may be cut off 
in an unprovided or diſordered condition, with re- 


gard to the great account betwixt himſelf and his 


Maker. —He may be under the power of irregu- 
lar pafſions and deſires. The beſt of men are not 
always upon their guard. — And I am ſure we 
have all reaſon to join in that affe ding part of 
eur Litany,— That amongſt other evils, — God 
would deliver us from ſudden death; — that we 
may have ſome foreſight of that period to com- 


poſe our ſpirits, — prepare our accounts, — and 
. put ourſelves inthe beſt poſture we can to meet 


it; for, after we are moſt prepared, — it is a 
terror to human nature. 4 

'The people of ſome nations are ſaid to have a 
peculiar art in poiſoning by flow and gradual ad- 
vances.—In this caſe, — however horrid, —it ſa- 
vours of mercy with regard to our ſpiritual ſlate; 


for 


1 we. 
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for the ſenſible decays of nature, which a ſufferer 
muſt feel within bim from the ſecret workings of 
the horrid drug, give warning, and ſhew that 
mercy which the bloody hand that comes upon 
his neighbour ſuddenly and ſlays him with guile, 
has denied him. It may ſerveto admoniſh him 
of the duty of repentance, and to make his peace 
with 'God, whilſt he had time and opportunity; 
be ſpeedy execution of juſtice, which, as 
opt laws now ſtand, and which were intended for 
that end muſt ſtrike the greater terror upon 
that account. Short as the interval between ſen- 
tence and death is, — it is long compared to the 
caſe of the murdered.— Thou allowedſt the man 
no time, — ſaid the judge to a late criminal, in 
moſt affecting manner; — thou allowedſt him 
not a moment to prepare for eternity and to 
one who thinks at all,—it is, of all reflections and 
FAF accuſation, the moſt heavy and unſurmount- 
able hat by the hand of violence, a man in a 
perfe & ſtate of health, — whilſt he walks out in 
perfect ſecurity, as he thinks, with his friends ;z— 
perhaps whilſt he is ſoundly fleeping,—to be hur- 
ried out of the world by the an by a ſud- 
den ſtroke,—to find himſelf at the bar of God's 
juſtice, without notice and preparation for his 
trial. tis moſt horrible 1— __ 
Though he be really a good man, (and it is to 
be hoped God makes merciful allowances in ſuch 
caſes) yet it is a terrifying conſideration at the 
beſt; - and as the injury isgreater,—there are al- 
ſo'very aggravating circumſtances relating to the 
| perſon who commits this a& —As when it is the 
effe& not of a raſh and ſudden paſſion, which 
ſometirhies diſorders and confounds reaſon. for a 
moment, but of a deliberate and propenſe deſign 
or malice.—When the ſun not only goes down, 
| but 
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but riſes upon his wrath; when he ſleeps not 
— till he has ſtruck the ſtroke ; when, after 
he has had time and leiſure to recolle& himſelf, 
— and conſider what he is going to do; — when, 
after all the checks of conſcience, — the ſtruggles 
of humanity, —the recoilings of his own blood, 
at the thoughts of ſhedding another man's — he 
ſhall perſiſt ſtill, — and reſolve to doit. — Merci- 
ful God! protect us — from doing or ſuffering 
ſuch evils. Bleſſed be thy name and providence, 
which ſeldom or ever ſuffers it to eſcape with im- 
punity. — In vain does the guilty flatter himſelf 
with hopes of ſecrecy or impuiity: — the eye of 
God is always upon him. Whither can he 
fly from his preſence! By the immenſuy of 
his nature, he is Prin in all places; — by the 
infinity of it, to all times ; --- by his omniſcience, 
to all thoughts, words and actions of men. — 
BY an emphatical phraſe in Scripture, the blood 
of the innocent is ſaid to cry to heaven from the 
ground for vengeance; --- and it was for this rea- 
ſon, that he might be brought to juſtice, that 
he was debarred the benefii of any aſylum and 
the cities of refuge. For the elders of his 
city ſhall ſend and fetch him thence, and deliver 
him into the hand of the avenger of blood, --- 
and that their eye ſhould not pity him. 1 
Ihe text ſays, --- Thou thalt take him from 
my altar that he may die. --- It had been a very 
ancient imagination, that for men guilty of this 
and other horrid crimes, --- a place held facred, 
as dedicated to God, was a refuge and protection 
to them from the hands of juſtice. --- The law of 
God cuts the tranſgreſſor off from all deluſive 
hopes of this kind; --- and F think the Romiſn 
church has very little to boaſt of in the ſandua- 
ries which ſhe leaves open, for this and other 
; crimes 
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crimes and irregularities.— Sanctuaries which 
are often the firſt temptations to wickedneſs, and 
therefore bring the greater ſcandal and diſhonour 
to her that authorizes their pretenſions. 

Every obſtruction of the courſe of juſtice, — 
is a door open to betray ſociety, and bereave us 
of thoſe bleſſings which it has in view. — To 
ſtand up for the privileges of ſuch places, is to 
invite men to ſin with a bribe of impunity. — It 
is a ſtrange way of doing. honour to God, to 
ſcreen actions which are a diſgrace to humanity.— 

W hat Scripture and all civilized nations teach 
concerning the crime of taking away another 
man's life, — is applicable to the wickedneſs of a 
man's attempting to bereave himſelf of his own- 
He has no more right over it, — than over 
that of others: — and whatever falſe gloſſes have 
been put upon it by men of bad heads or bad 
hearts, — it is at the bottom. a complication of 
cowardice, and wickedneſs and weakneſs ; — is 
one of the fataleſt miſtakes, deſparation can 
hurry a man into; — inconſiſtent with all the 

reaſoning and religion of the world, and irre- 
concileable with that patience under afflictions, 
— that reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God in all ſtraits, which is required of us. 
But if our calamities are brought upon ourſelves 
by ta man's ewn wickedneſs, — ſtill has he leſs to 
urge, — leaſt reaſon has he to renounce the pro- 
tection of God— when he moſt ſtands in need 
of it, and of his mercy. | | 
But as I intend the ſubje@ of felf-murder for 
my diſcourſe next Sunday,— I ſhall not antici- 
pate what I have to ſay, — but proceed to conſi- 
der ſome other caſes, in which the law relating 
to the life of our neighbour is tranſgreſſed in dif- 
ferent degrees. — All which are generally ſpoken 
ot under the ſubje& of murder, — and * 
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ed by the beſt caſuiſts as a ſpecies of the ſame, 


—and in juſtice to the ſubject cannot be paſſed 
here, — * | 

St. John ſays, Whoſoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer; — it is the firſt ſtep to this fin; —and 
our Saviour, in his ſermon upen the moupt, has 
explained in how many lighter and unſuſpected 
ways and degrees, — the command in the law. 
Thou ſhalt do no murder, may be oppoſed, if 
not broken. — All real miſchiefs and injuries ma- 
liciouſly brought upon a man, to the ſorrow and 
diſlurbance of his mind, — eating out the comfort 
of his life, and ſhortening his days, — are this fin 


in diſguiſe --- and the grounds of the Scripture 
, expreſling it with ſuch ſeverity, is, --- that the be- 


ginnings of wrath and malice, ---in event, often 
extend to ſuch great and unforeſeen effeQs, as, 
were we foretold them, --- we ſhould give ſo little 
credit to, as to ſay, -- Is thy ſervant a dog, that he 
fhould do this thing? --- And though theſe begin- 
nings do not neceſſarily produce the worſt (God 
forbid they ſhould), yet they cannot be commit- 
ted without theſe evil ſeeds are firit fown : - As 
Cain's cauſeleſs anger (as Dr. Clarke obſerves) 
againſt his brother, --- to which the apoſtle alludes 
---ended in taking away his life; and the beſt 
inſtruQors teach us, that, to avoid a fin, -e muſt 
avoid the ſteps and temptations which lead to it. 

This ſhould warn us to free our minds from all 
tinQure of avarice, and deſire after what is ano- 
ther man's. It operates the ſame way,---and has 
terminated too oft in the ſame crime. --- And it is 
the great excellency of the chriſtian religion, — 
that it has an eye to this, in the ſtreſs laid upon 
the farſt ſprings of evils in the heart; rendering 
us accountable not only for our words, --- but the 
thoughts themſelves, --- if yot checked in 2 
| N28 a _ but 
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but ſuffered to proceed further than the firſt mo- 
tions of concupiſcence. ab 


" * 1 1 


gree of ſin, from⸗ its firſt conception to its out- 
rage, — every degree of malice and hatred, ſhall 
receive from God a puniſhment proportionable 
to the offence. — Whereas the old Jaw, accord- 
ing to the Jewiſh interpretation, extended not 
to theſe things at all, — forbade only murder and 
out ward injuries. — Whoſoe ver ſhall ſay, © thou 
fool,” ſhall be in danger of hell- fire.— The ſenſe 
of which is not that, in the ſtrict and literal ac- 
ceptation, every raſh and paſſionate expreſſion 
ſhall be puniſhed with eternal damnation ; — (for 
who then would be faved?) — but that at the 
exact account in the judgment of the great day, 
every ſecret thought and intent of the heart ſhall 
have its juſt. eſtimation and weight in the de- 
grees of puniſhment, which ſhall be aſſigned to 

every one in his final ſtate. 1 
There is another ſpecies of this crime which is 
ſeldom taken notice of in diſcourſes upon the ſub- 
ject,.— and yet can be reduced to no other claſs: 
— An that is, where the life of our neighbour is 
ſhortened, 


N 
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ſhortened, tand often taken away as fdireQ]y as 
by a weapon, by the empirical ſaſe f noſttums 
Ar medicines — u hich ignorange and ava- 
rice blend; —— The loud tongue of igvorance 
impudeptly promiſes much, —and the ear of the 


ſick is open. — And as many of theſe-pretenders 


deal in edge tools, too many, I fear. periſh, with 
the miſapplication of them.— 
147 So great are the difficulties of tracing out the 
hidden cauſes of the eyils to which this frame of 
ours is ſubje ct, that the maſt candid of the pro- 
feſſion have ever allowed and lamented how una- 
voidably they ate in the dark. So that the beſt 
medicines, adminiſtered with the wiſeſt heads, 
— ſhall often do the miſchief they were intend- 
ed to prevent.— Theſe are misfortunes to which 
we are ſubject in this ſtate of darkneſs: - but 
when men without ſkill, without education,. 
without knowledge either of the diſtemper, or 


even of what they ſell, — make merchandize of 


the miſerable, and from a diſhoneſt principle 


' trifle with the pains of the unfortunate - too often 


with their lives, - and from the mere motive of 


a diſhoneſt gain, — every ſuch inſtance of a perſon 


bereft of life by the hand of ignorance, can be 
conſidered in no other light than a branch of the 
ſame root. — It is murder in the true ſenſe; — 
which, though not cognizable by our laws, —by 
the laws of right, every man's own mind and 
conſcience muſt appear equally black and deteſt- 

able. | 
In doing what is wrong, — we ſtand chargeable 
with all the bad conſequences which ariſe from the 
action, whether foreſeen or not. — And as the 
principal view of the empirick in thoſe caſes is not 
"ur he always pretends, the good of the oj 
| | ick, 
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lick, but the good of himſelf, —it makes the 
action what it is.— N 5 
Under this head it may not be improper to 
comprehend all adulterations of medicines, wil- 
fully made worſe through avarice.— If a life is lot 
by ſuch wilful adulterations, — and it may be af- 
firmed, that in many critical turns of an acute 
diſtemper, there is but a ſingle caſt left for the 
patient, —the trial and chance of a ſingle drug in 
his behalf; — and if that has wilfully been adul- 
terated and wilfully deſpoiled of its beſt virtues, — 
what will the vender anſwer ? — | 
May God grant we may all anſwer well for 
ourſelves, that we may be finally happy. Amen 
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SERMON XXX 
Sancdity of the Apoſtles. I 


MATTHEW i. 6. 


Bleſſed is he, that ſhall not be offended in me. 


3 general prejudices of the Jewiſh nation 
concerning the royal ſtate and condition of 
the Saviour, who was to come into the world, 
was a ſtone of ſtumbling, and a rock of offence, 
to the greateſt part of that unhappy and prepoſ- 
ſeſſed people, when the promiſe was actually ful- 
filled. Whether it was altogether the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, —or that the rapturous 
expreſſions of the prophets, which repreſented 
the Meſſiah's ſpiritual kingdom in ſuch extent of 
power and dominion, miſled them into it; — or 
that their own carnal expeQations turned wilſul 
interpreters upon them, inclining them to look 
for nothing but the wealth and worldly grandeur 
which were to be acquired under their deliver- 
er; — whether theſe, or that the ſyſtem of 
temporal bleſſings helped to cheriſh them in this 
groſs and covetous expectation, — it was one of 
the great cauſes for their rejecting him. 
© This fellow, we know not whence he is, 
was the popular cry of one part; — and they 
who ſeemed to know whence he was, ſcornfully 
turned it againſt him, by the repeated quere,—ls 
not this the carpenter, the ſon of Mary, the bro- 
ther of James and Joſes, and of Juda and Simon? 
—— and are not his ſiſters here with us? And 


they 
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they were offended at him. — So that, though 
it was prepared by God to be in the glory of 
his people lirael, yet the circumſtances of hu- 
mility, in which he was manifeſted, werethought 
a ſcandal to them, — Strange | —that he who 
was born their king, ſhould be born of no other 
virgin than Mary, —— the meaneſt of their 
people; — (for he hath regarded the low eſtate 
of his handmaiden) — and of one of the pooreſt 
too: — for ſhe had not a lamb to offer, — but 
was purified, as Moſes direQed in ſuch a caſe, 
by the oblation of a turtle-dove ;— that the Sa- 
viour of their nation, whom they expected to 
be uſhered amidſt them with all the enſi and 
apparatus of royalty; ſhould be brought forth in 
à ſtable, and anſwerable to diſtreſs; — ſubjeQed 
all his life to the loweſt conditions of humanity : 
that whilſt he lived, he ſhould not have a hole 
to put his head in, nor his ' corpſe in, when he 
died; — but his grave too, muſt be the gift of 
charity. — Theſe were thwarting conſiderations 
to thoſe who waited for the redemption of Iſa- 
rel, and looked for it in no, other ſhape, than 
the accompliſhment of thoſe golden dreams of 
temporal power ang ſovereignity, which had 
filled their imaginations —The ideas were not 
to be reconciled ; and ſo inſuperable an obſta- 
cle was the prejudice on one ſide, to their be- 
lief on the other, — that it literally fell out, as 
Simeon prophetically declared of the Meſſiah,— 
that -he was ſet forth for the fall, as well as the 
” riſing again, of many in Iſrael. | 
This, though it was the cauſe of their infide- 
lity, was however no excuſe for it. For whate- 
ver their miſtake were the miracles which were 
wrought in contradiction to them, brought con- 
viction enough to leave them without excuſe; 5 
| 5 
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and beſides, it was natural for them to have con 
cluded, had their prepoſſeſſions given them leave, 
= that he who fed five thouſand with five loaves 
and two fiſhes, could not want power to be great; 
— and therefore needed not to appear in the con- 
dition of poverty and meanneſs, had it not, on 
er ſcores, been more needful to coniront the 
ride and vanity of the world, — and ro ſhew his 
followers what the temper of chriſtianity was, by 
the temper of its firſt inſtitutor ; — who, though 
they were offered, and he could haye command- 
ed them, — deſpiſed the glories of the world; 
took upon him the form of a ſervant ; — and 
though equal with God, <= yet made himſelf of 
No reputation, — that he might ſettle, and be the 
example of ſo holy and humble a religion, and 
thereby convince his diſciples for ever, that nei- 
ther his kingdom 'nor their happineſs were to be 
of this world. — Thus the Jews might have ea- 
ſily argued z — but when there was nothing but 
reaſon to do it with on one fide, and ſtrong pre- 
'Judices, backed with intereſt, to maintain the 
diſpute, upon the other, — we do not find the 
point is always ſo eaſily determined. Although 
the purity of our Saviour's doctrine, and the 
mighty works he wronght in its ſupport, were 
demonſtratively ſtronger (arguments for his divi- 
nity, than the unreſpected lowlineſs of his con- 
dition could be againſt it; — yet the prejudice 
continued ſtrong ; — they had been accuſtomed 
to temporal promiſes; ſo bribed to do their du - 
ty, — they could not endure to think of a religi- 
on that would not promiſe as much as Moſes did, 
to fill their baſket, and ſet them high above all 
nations: — a religion whoſe appearance was not 
great and ſplendid, — but looked thin and mea- 
gre; — and whoſe principles and promiſes,— 
Vor. II. „ ke 
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like the curſes of their law, — called for ſuffer- 
ings, and promiſed perſecutions. 

If we take this key along with us e the 


New Teſtament, it will let us into the ſpirit 


and meaning of many of our Saviour's replies in 


his conferences with his diſciples, and others of 
the Jews; — ſo, particularly in this place, Mat- 


thew vi. when John had ſent two of his diſci- 
ples to inquire, Whether it was he that ſhould 
come, or that they were to look for another? — 
Our Saviour, with a particular eye to this pre- 


judice, and the general ſcandal he knew had riſen 


againſt his religion upon this worldly account, 
— after a recital to the meſſengers of the man 

miracles he had wrought ; as that — the blind 
received their fight, — the lame walked, — the 
lepers were cleanſed, — the dead railed ; —all 
which characters, with their benevolent ends, 
fully demonſtrated him to be the Meſſiah that 
was rang them; — he cloſes up his anſwer 
to them with the words of the text, — And bleſ- 
ſed is he that ſhall not be offended in me; 


bleſſed is the man whole upright; and honeſt 
heart will not be blinded by worldly: conſiderati- 


ons, or hearken to his luſts and prepoſſeſſions in 


a truth of this moment, —'T he'like benediQion 


is recorded in the ch chapter of St. Luke, and 
in the th of St. John; - when Peter- broke out 
in that warm confeſſion of their belief — Lord, 
we believe, — we are ſure that thou art Chriſt, 


the ſon of the living God. — The ſame benedic- 


tion is uttered, — though ser in different 


words, — Bleſſed art thou, Simon Barjona; — 
for fleſh and blood has not revealed it, but my 
father which is in heaven. — Fleſh and blood, — 
the natural workings of this carnal defirez — the 
luſt and love of the world have had no hand in 
this conviction of thine; but my father, and the 


works 
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works which | have wrought in his name, — in 
vindication of this faith, have eſtabliſhed thee 
in it, again which the gates of hell ſhall not 


This univerſal — principle, and almoſt in- 


vincible attachment, to the intereſts and glories 


of the world, which we fee firſt made ſo power- 
ful a ſtand againſt the belief of chriſtianity, — 
has continued to have as ill an effect, at leaſt, 

upon the praQtice of it ever ſince; — and there- 
fore, there is no one point of wiſdom, that is 
of nearer importance to us,— than to purify this 


groſs appetite, and reſtrain it within bounds, b 


owering our high conceit of the things of this 


life, and our concern for thoſe advantages which 


miſled the . —To judge juſtly of the world, 
— we muſt ſtand at a due diſtance from it; — 
which will diſcover to us the vanity of its riches 


and honours, in ſuch true dimenſions, as will en- 


gage us to behave. ourſelves towards them with 
moderation, — This is all that is wanting to make 
us wiſe and good — that we may be left to the 
full influence of religion; to which chriſtiani- 
ty ſo, far conduces, that it is the great bleſſing, 
the peculiar advantage we enjoy under its inſti- 
tution, — that it affords us not only the moſt 


excellent precepts of this kind, but alſo it ſhews 


us thoſe precepts confirmed by moſt excellent 
examples, — A heathen philoſopher may talk ve- 
ry elegantly about deſpiſing the world, and, like 
Seneca, may preſcribe very ingenious rules to 


teach us an art he never exerciſed himſelf:— 


for all the while he was writing in praiſe of po- 
verty he was enjoying a great eſtate, and en- 
deavouring to make it greater, —But if ever we 
bope 10 reduce thoſe rule: to practice, it muſt 
be by the help of religion. — it v we would find 


” ED men. 
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men who by their lives bore witneſs to their 
doctrines, we muſt look for them amongft t he 
acts and monuments of our church, — amongſt 
the firſt followers of their crucified Maſter; who 


| ſpoke with authority, becauſe they ſpoke expe- 
rimentally, and took care to make their words 
| good, — by deſpiſing the world, and voluntarily 


accounting all things in it loſs, that they might 
win Chriſt. - O holy and blefled apoſtles! — 


| bleſſed were: ye indeed, — for ye conferred not 


with fleſh and blood, —for ye were not offended 


in him through any conſiderations of this world; 
ve conferred not with fleſh and blood, neither 


with its ſnares and temptations. —Neither the 


pleaſures of life, or the pains of death laid hold 


upon your faith, to make you fall from him. — 
Ye 


had your prejudices of worldly grandeur in 
common with the reſt of your nation; —ſaw, 
like them, your expeQations blaſted; —but ye 
gave them up, as men governed by reaſon and 
truth. — As ye ſurrendered all your hopes in this 
world to your faith, with fortitude, — ſo did ye 
meet the terrors of the world with the ſame tem- 

er. — Neither the frowns and difcountenance 


of the civil powers, —neither tribulation or diſ- 


treſs, or perſecytion, — or cold, — or nakedneſs, 
— or famine, —or the ſword, could ſeparate you 
from the love of Chriſt, — Ye took up your 
croſſes chearfully, and followed him ; — follow- 
ed the ſame rugged way — trod the wine-preſs 
after him : ny ſubmitting yourſelves 

—to ment, —to the corn. 
and the reproaches of the world, which ye' knew 


were to be the portion of all of you who enga- 


ged in preaching a myſtery ſo ſpoken againſt by 
the world; —ſo unpalatable to all its paſſions and 
pleaſures, - and ſo irreconcileable to the pride of 


human reaſon. —S0 that ye were, as one of ye 


« expreſled, 
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expreſſed, and all of ye experimentally found, 
though ye were made as the filth of the world, 
and the offscouring of all. things,. upon this ac- 
count; — yet ye went on as zealouſly as ye ſet 
out. Y e were not offended, nor aſhamed of 
the goſpel of Chriſt ; — wherefore ſhould ye? — 
The impoſture and hypocrite might have been 
aſhamed ; — the guilty would have found cauſe 
for it; - ye had no. cauſe, — though ye had 
temptation. Ye preached but what ye knew,. 
and your honeſt and upright hearts gave evi- 
dence, — the ſtrongeſt, — to the truth of it; — 
for ye left all,— ye ſuffered all, —ye gave all 
that your ſincerity had left you to give. — Ye 
gave your lives at laſt as pledges and confirmations 
of your faith and warmeſt afteQton for your Lord. 
— Holy and bleſſed men! — ye gave all, - when 
alas! our cold and frozen affection will part with _ 
nothing for his ſake, not even with our vices and 
follies, which are worſe than nothing; — for 
they are vanity, and miſery,. and death. — 

The ſtate of chriſtianity calls not now for ſuck 
evidences, as the apoſtles gave of their attach- 
ment to it. We have, literally ſpeaking, nei- 
ther houſes, nor lands; nor poſſeſſions to forſake; 
— we have neither wives or children, or bre- 
| thren or ſiſters, to be torn from; _—— no rational 
| pleaſure — or natural endearments to give up. — 

We have nothing to part with, — but what is 

not our intereſt to keep, — our luſts and paſſions. 

— We have nothing to do for Chriſt's ſake — 

but what is moſt for our own; — that is, — to 

be temperate, and chaſte, and juſt, — and peace- 
able, — and charitable, - and kind to one another. 
| —— So that if man could ſuppoſe himſelf in a 
| capacity even of capitulating with God, concern- 
4 


* 


ing the terms upon which he would ſubmit to his 
government; — and to chooſe the laws he would 
| H 3; | be 
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be bound to obſerve in teſtimony of his faith; — 
it were impoſſible for him to make any propoſals 


which, upon all accounts, ſhould be more advan- 


tageous to his intereſts, — than thoſe very condi- 
tions to which we are already obliged ; that is, 
to deny ourſelves ungodlineſs, to live ſoberly and 
righteouſly_in this preſent life, and lay ſuch re- 


ſtraints upon our appetites as are for the, honour 


of human nature,—the improvement of our hap- 
Pineſs,—our health—our peace,—our reputation 
and ſafety. — When one conſiders this repreſen- 
tation of the temporal inducements of chriſtiani- 
ty,—and compares it with the difficulties and diſ- 
couragements which they encountered who firſt 
made profeſſion of a perſecuted and hated religi- 
on; — at the ſame time that it raiſes the idea of 
the fortitude and ſanQity of theſe holy men, of 
whom the world is not worthy,—it ſadly dimi- 
niſhes that of ourſelves — which, though it has 
all the bleſſings of this life apparently on its fide 
to ſupport it, — yet can ſcarce be kept alive ; — 
and if we may form a judgment from the little 
ſtock of religion which is left, —ſhould God ever 


e xa the ſame trials, — unleſs we greatly alter 


for the better—or there ſhould prove ſome ſecret 


charm in perſecution, which we know riot of. — 


It is much-to be doubted, if the ſon of man ſhould 


make this proof, —of this generation, — whe- 


ther there would be found faith upon the earth. 


As this argument may convince us, — ſo let it 
ſhame us into virtue, - that the admirable exam- 
ples of thoſe holy men may not be left us, or com- 


memorated by us to no end ;—but rather that they 


may anſwer the pious purpoſe of their inſtituti- 


on, — to conform our lives to theirs, — that with 
them we may be partakers of a glorious inheri- 
tance, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


ENDor VOL. V. ; 
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The late Rey, Mr. STERNE. 
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PE N AN CE s. 


1 Jonx v. 3. 


And his Commandments are not grievous.” 


o, — they are not grievous, my dear au- 
ditors. Amongſt the many prejudices 
which at one time or other have been conceived 
againſt our holy religion, there is ſcarce any one 
which has done more diſhonour to chriſtianity, 
or which has been more oppoſite to the ſpirit of 
the goſpel, than this, in expreſs contradiction to 
the words of the text,“ „That the commands 
ments of God are grie vous.“ That the way 
, which leads to life is not only ſtrait, for that our 
Saviour tells us, and that with much tribulation 
we ſhall ſeek it; — but that chriſtians)are bound 
to make the worſt of it, and tread it bare foot. 
upon thorns and briars, — if ever they expect to 
arrive happily at their journey's end Andin 
courſe, — during this diſaſtrous pilgrimage, it is 

aur duty ſo to renounce the world, and abſtract 
ourſelves from it, as neither to interfere with its 
intereſts, or taſte any of the pleaſures, or any. 
of the enjoyments of this life. | 
Nor has this been confined merely to, ſpecula- 
tion, but has frequently been extended to prac- 
tice, as is plain, not only from che lives of man 
legendary faints and hermits,— whoſe chief com- 
mendation ſeems to have been, That they fled 
unnaturally from all commerce with their fellow 
Hs creatures, 
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creatures, and then mortified, and piouſly —— 
half ſtarved themſelves to death; —— but like- 

* wiſe from the many auſtere and fantaſtic orders 

which we ſee in the Remiſh church, which have 
all owed their origin and eſtabliſhment to the 
ſame idle and extravagant opinion, : 

Nor is to be doubted, but the affectation of 
ſomething like it in our Methodiſts, when the 
diſcant upon the neceſſity of alienating themſelves 

from the world, and ſelling all that they have, — 
is not to be aſcribed to the {ame miſtaken enthu- 
ſiaſtic principle, which would caſt ſo black a ſhade 
upon religion, as if the kind author of it had cre- 
ated us on purpoſe to go mourning, all our lives 
long, in ſack cloth and aſhes, — and ſent us into 

the world, as ſo many faints-errant, in queſt of 
adventures full of ſorrow and afffiction. 

Strange force of enthuſiaſm | and yet not al- 
together unaccountable. _—- For what opinion 
was there ever ſo odd, or action fo extravagant, 

which has not, at one time or other, been pro- 

duced by ignorance, — conceit, — melancholy; 

— mixture of devotion, with an ill concurrence 
of air and diet, oprrating together in the ſame 
perſon. When the minds of men happen to 
be thus unfortunately prepared, whatever ground- 
leſs doctrine riſes up, and ſettles itſelf ſtrong] 
upon their fancies, has generally the ill- luck to be 
interpreted as an illumination from the ſpirit of 
God; - and whatever ſtrange action they find in 
themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, --- that im- 
pulſe js cencluded to be a call from heaven; and 
conſequently, --- that they-cannot err in execut- 
ing it, — 28 . 

If this, or ſome ſuch account, was not to be 
admitted, how is it poſſible to be conceived that 
chriſtianity, which breathed out nothing but 
peace and comfort to mankind, which profeſſed- 
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ly took off the ſeverities of the Jewiſh law, and 
was given to ugan the ſpirit of meekneſs, to eaſe 
our ſhoulders of a burden which was too heavy 
for us; — that this religion, ſo kindly calculated 
for the eaſe and tranquility. of man, and enjoins 
nothing but what is ſuitable to his nature, ſhould 
be ſo miſunderſtood ;—or that it ſhould ever be 
ſuppoſed, that he ho is infinitely happy could 
envy us our enjoy ments; — or that a Being in- 
finitely kind, would grudge a mournful paſſenger 


_ a little reſt and refreſhment, to ſupport his ſpirits . | 
through a weary pilgrunage;—or that he ſhould 
call him to an account hereafter, becauſe, in his 


way, he had haſtily ſnatched at ſome fugacious 
and innocent pleaſures, till he was ſuffered to 
take up his final repoſe — This i is no improbable 
account, and the many invitations, we find in 
Scripture to a grateful enjoy ment of the bleſſings 
and advantages of life, make it evident.— The 
apoſtle tells us in the text, That God's 

commandments are not grie vous. He has 


pleaſure in the proſperity of his people, and wills 


not that they ſhould turn tyrants, and execution- 
ers upon their, minds or bodies, and inflict pains 
and penalties on them to no end, or puſpoſe: —— 
That he has propoſed peace and plenty, joy and 
victory, as the encouragement and portion of his 
ſervants; thereby inſtructing us, —that our, vir- 
tue is not — arily endangered by the fruition 


of outward. things but (bat temporal bleſſings - 
and advantages, inſtead, of Sp Sogn fe 20” more 


naturally kindle our love and. gratitude, to God, 
before whom it is no way int dune q to 
worſhip and rejoice. ' 

If this was not ſo, why, you U ſay, dow God 
ſear to have made ſuch proviſion for our hap- 
pineſs? — Why has he er us ſo many powers 


and 
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and faculties for enjoyment; and adapted ſo many 
objects to gratify and entertain them? Some 
of which he has created ſo fair. with ſuch 
wonderful beauty, and has formed them ſo exqui- 
ſitely for this end,—that they have power for a 
time to charm away the ſenſe of pain. to 
chear up the dejeQed heart under poverty and 
\ ſickneſs, ard make it go and remember its miſeries 
no more. Can all this, you'll ſay, be recon- 
ciled to God's wiſdom, which does nothing in 
vain; — or can it be accounted for on any other 
ſuppoſition, but that the author of our Being, 
who has given us all things richly to enjoy, 
wills us a comfortable exiſtence even ere, and 
ſeems moreover ſo evidently to have ordered 
things with a view to this, that the ways which 
lead to our future happineſs, when rightly under- 
| ſtood, be has made to be ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all her paths peace. A Ss | 
From this repreſentation of things we are led 
to this demonſtrative truth, then, that God ne- 
ver intended to debar man of-pleafure, under cer- 
' tain limitations. | | | 
PFravellers on a buſineſs of the laſt and moſt: 
important concern, may be allowed to pleaſe 
their eyes with the natural and artificial beauties 
af the country they are paſſing through, with- 
out reproach of forgetting the main errand they 
were ſent upon ;—and if they are not led out of 
their road by variety of proſpeQs, edifices and 
= rpins, would it not be a ſenſeleſs piece of ſeve- 
_ -* fity' to ſhut their eyes againſt ſuch gratifications? 
=. © —— For who has required fuch ſervice at their. 
0 The humouring; of certain appetites, where 


„ 


morality is not concerned, ſeems to be the means 
by which the Author of nature intended to ſweet- 
De | : 5 | en 
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en this journey of life, — and bear us up under. © * 
the many ſhocks: and hard joſtlings, which we 
are ſure to meet with in our way. — And a man 
might, with as much reaſon, muffle up himſelf, 
: againſt ſun ſhine and fair weather, — and at other 
N times expoſe himſelf naked to the inclemencies 
| of cold and rain, as debar himſelf of the innocent 
þ _ delights of his nature for affected reſerve and 
melancholy. + 


It is: true, on the other hand, our paſſions are 


| 
. apt to grow upon us by indulgence, and become 
1 exorbitant, if they are not kept under exact diſ- 
; cipline, that by way of caution and prevention, 
1 'twere better at certain times, to affect ſome de- 
| gree of needleſs reſerve, than hazard. any ill 
L conſequences from the other extreme. 
8 But when almoſt the whole of religion is made 
. to conſiſt of the pious fooleries of penances and 
ſufferings, as is practiſed in the church of Rome 
1 (did no other evil attend it), yet ſince. it is puts. 
Y ing religion upon a wrong: ſcent; placing it more 
1 in theſe than in inward purity and integrity of, 
| heart, one cannot guard too much againſt this, 
t. as well as all other ſuch abuſes of religion, as 
2 make it to conſiſt in ſemething which it oùght 
8 not. How ſuch mockery became a part of re- 
— ligion at firſt, or upon what motives they were 
7 imagined to be ſervices acceptable to God, is 
ff hard to give a better account of than what was. 
d hintedabove; — namely, — that men of melan- 
* choly and moroſe tempers,.conceiving the Deity. 
5 to be like themſelves, a gloomy, diſcontented and 
ir ſorrowiul being. believed he delighted, As. 1 
they did, in ſplenetic 1 ane 
re therefore made their religious worſhip to conſiſt 
NS of chimeras: as wild and;barbarous, as their o, n 
t- dreams and vapours. | 


What 
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What ignorance and enthuſiaſm at firſt intro- 
duced ,—now tyranny and impoſture continue to 
ſupport. So that the political improvement of 
theſe deluſions to the purpoſes of wealth and 
power, is made one of the ſtrongelt pillars which 
upholds the Romiſh religion; — which, with all 
its pretences to a more ſtrict mortification and 
ſanctity hen you examine it minutely, is little 
elſe than a mere pecuniary contrivance. — And 
the trueſt definition you can give of popery, — 
is, — that it is a ſyſtem put together and con- 
trived to operate upon men's weakneſſes and paſ- 
ſions, — and thereby to pick their pockets, — 
and leave them in a fit condition for its arbitra- 
ry deſigns. 
And indeed that church has not has wanting 
in gratitude for the good offices of this kind, 
which the doctrine of penances has done them; 
for in conſideration of its ſervices, — they have 
raiſed it above the level of moral duties, — and 
have at length complimented it into the number 
of their ſacraments, and made it a neceſſary 
point to ſalvation. 
By theſe, and other tenets, no leſs political and 
| inquiſitional, — — popery has found out the art of 
making men miſerable in ſpite of their ſenſes, and 
- the plenty with which God has bleſſed them, 
So that in many countries where popery reigns, 
— but efpecially in that part of Italy where ſhe 
has raiſed her throne, — though, by the happi- 
neſs of its ſoil and-climate, it is capable of pro- 
_ ducing as great variety and abundance as any 
country upon earth; — yet ſo ſucceſsful have its 
| ſpiritual direQors been in the management and 
retail of theſe- bleſſings, that they: have found 
means to allay, if not entirely to defeat, them 
al, by one A or other. Some bitterneſs is 
"I officiouſly 
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officiouſly ſqueezed into every man's cup for his © 
ſoul's health, till, at length, the whole intention 
of nature and Providence is deſtroyed. It is not 
ſurprizing, that where ſuch unnatural ſeverities 
are praauſed and heightened by other hardſhips, 
— the moſt fruitfdT land ſhould be barren, and 
wear a face of poverty and deſolation ;—or that 
many thouſands, as have been obſerved, ſhould 
fly from the rigours of ſuch a government, and 
| ſeek ſhelter rather amongſt rocks and deterts, than 
lie at the mercy of ſo many unreaſonable taſk- 
maſters, under whom they can hope for no other 
reward of their induſtry, — but rigorous ſlavery, 
made ſtill worſe by the tortures of unneceſſar 
mortifications;—= I ſay unneceſſary, — e 


; | where there ig a virtuous and good end propoſed i 
, from any ſober inſtances of telt-denial and morti- | 
) fication, — God forbid we ſhould call them un- 
1 neceſſary, or that we ſhould diſpute againſt a 
d thing from the abuſe to which it has been put; 
r , - and, therefere, what is ſaid in general upon 
* this head, will be underſtood to reach no farther 
than where the practice is become a mixture of 
d fraud and tyranny, but will no ways be inter- 
f preted to extend to thoſe ſelf- denials which the 
d diſcipline of our holy church direQs at this ſo- 
lemn ſeaſon; which have been introduced b 
3 reaſon. and good ſenſe at firſt, and have ſince 
4 been applied to ſerve no purpoſes, but thoſe of 
i- religion: - theſe by reſtraining our appetites for 
A a while, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
* groſſer objects,. do, by a mechanical effect, 
4 diſpoſe us for cool and ſober reflections, incline 
| 


us to turn our eyes inward upon ourſelves, and 
' conſider what we are, Band what we have been 

doing; — for what intent)we were ſent into the 

ee e OP one world, 


* 
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world, and bab kind of nden we were de- 


ſigned to aQ in it 
It is neceſſary that the mind of man, at ſome 


certain periods, ſnould be prepared to enter into 


this account; and without ſome ſuch diſcipline, 
to check the inſolence of unreſtrained appetites, 
and call home the conſcience, — the ſoul of 


man, capable as it is of brightneſs and perfection, 


would ſink down to'the loweſt depths of darkneſs 
and brutality: — However true this is,, there 


Kill appears no obligation to renounce the inno- 
cent delights of our beings, or. to affect a ſul- 


len diſtaſte againſt them. Nor, in truth, 


can even the ſuppoſition, of it be well admitted: 


— for pleaſures ariſing from the free and natu- 


cad ral exerciſe of the faculties of the mind and bo- 
dp, to talk them down, is like talking againſt the 
frame and mechaniſm of human nature, _ 


would be no leſs ſenſeleſs than the diſputi 


gainſt the burning of fire, or falling —— 


of. a ſtone.— Beſides this, — man is ſo contrived, 
that he ſtands in need of frequent repairs —— 
both mind and body are apt to fink and. grow un- 
aQive under long and cloſe attention; and there- 
fore, muſt be reſtored by proper recruits. —— 


Some part of our time may doubtleſs innocently 


and law fully be employed in actions merely di- 
verting; — and whenever ſuch indulgences be- 
come criminal, it is ſeldom the nature of the ac- 
tions themſelves, —— but the exceſs which 
makes them ſo. 

But ſome one may here aſk, —By what rule 
are we to judge: of exceſs in theſe caſes? — If 
the enjoyment of the ſame ſort of pleaſures ma 
be either innocent or. guilty, according to the-uſe 


or abuſe of them, — how ſhall we be certified 
| where the boundaries lie? — or be ſpeculative 


enough 
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enough to know how far we may go with ſafety ? 

—  [ anſwer, there are very few who are not 
caſuiſts enough to make a right judgment in this 

int. For ſince one principal reaſon, wh 

God may be ſuppoſed to allow pleaſure in this. 

world, ſeems to be for the refreſhment and re- 

cruit of our ſouls and bodies, which, like clocks, 

muſt be wound up at certain intervals. every 
man underſtands ſo much of the frame and me- 
chaniſm himſelf, to know how and when to un- 

bend himſelf with ſuch relaxations as are neceſſa- 
ry to regain his natural vigour and chearfulneſs 
without which it is impoſſible he ſhould either be 

in a diſpoſition or capacity to diſcharge the ſe- 

veral duties of his life. Here then the par- 

tition becomes viſible. Fee X 
Whenever we pay this tribute to our appetites, 

any further than is ſufficient for the purpoſes for 

which it was firſt granted, — the action propor- 

tionably loſes ſome ſhare of its innocence. The 
. furpluſage of what is unneceſſarily ſpent on ſuch. 
occaſions, is ſo much of the little portion of our. 
time negligently ſquandered, which, in prudence, 
we ſhould apply better ; becauſe it was allotted: 
us for more important uſes, and a different ac- 
_ will be required of it at our hands here- 

atter. 

For this reaſon, does it not evidently follow. 
that many actions and purſuits, which are irre- 
| 3 in their own natures, may be render- 
ed blameable and vicious, from this ſingle conſi- 
deration, „That they have made us waſteful of 
the moments of this ſhort and uncertain frag- 
ment of life, which ſhould be almoſt one of our 
laſt prodigalities, ſince of them all, the leaſt re- 

trievable.”— Yet how often is diverſion, inſtead 
of amuſement and relaxation, made the art and 
- | buſineſs, 
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buſineſs of life itſelf ꝰ Look round, - what po- 
ey and contrivance are every day put in prac- 
tice, for pre- engaging every day in the week and 
parcelling out every hour of the day for one idle- 
neſs or anocher, — for doing nothing, —or ſome- 
thing worſe than nothing; — and that with ſo 
much inge nuity, as ſcarce to leave a minute up- 
on their hands to reproach them. — Though we 
all complain of the ſhortneſs of life, - yet how 
many: people ſeem quite overſtocked with the 
days and hours of it, and are continually ſending 
out into the highways and ſtreets of the city for 
gueſts to come. and take it off their |hands!—if 


ſome of the more diſtreſsful objects of this kind 
were to ſit down, and write a bill of their time, 


though partial as that of the unjuſt ſteward, — 
when they found in reality that the whole ſum of 
it, for many years, amounted to little more than 


this, — that they had roſe up to eat, — to drink, 


to play,——ard had laid down again, merely 
becauſe they were fit for nothing elſe: — when 
they looked back and beheld this fair ſpace, ca- 
pable of ſuch heavenly improvements, — all- 
ſcrawled over and defaced with a ſucceſſion of fo \ 
many unmeaning cyphers, — good God! — how 
would they be aſhamed and confounded at the 
account! | | | 
With what reflections will they be able to ſup- 
port themſelves in the decline of a life ſo miſera- 
bly caſt away, — ſnould it happen, as it ſometimes 
does, —that they have ſtood idle even unto the 
eleventh hour. We have not always power, and 
are not always in a temper, to impoſe upon 


- ourſelves, — When the edge of appetite is worn 
down, and the ſpirits of youthful days are cooled, 


which hurried us on in a circle of pleaſure and im- 
pertinence, then reaſon and reflection will * 
| the 
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offer him, but the dregs and infirmities of thoſe 


the 40 which they deſerve; affli tions, 
or the bed of ſickneſs, will ſupply the place of 
conſcience z --- and if they ſhould fal, --- old age 
will overtake us at laſt, --- and ſhew us the paſt 
pur{ults of life, and force us to look upon them 
in their true point of view, If there is any 
thing more to caſt a cloud upon ſo melancholy a 
proſpect as this ſhews us, --- it is ſurely the diffi- 
culty and hazard of having all the work of the 
day to perſorm in the laſt hour ; --- of making an 
atonement to Gcd, when we have no ſacrifice to 


days, when we could have no pleaſure in them. 
How far God may be pleaſed to accept fuch 


late and imperfect vices] are beyond the in- 


tent ion of this diſcourſe. --- Whatever ſtreſs ſome 
may lay you it, — a death-bed repentance is 
but a weak and ſlender plank to truſt our all up- 
on. Such as it is; to that, and God's in- 


finite mercies, we commit them, who will not 
employ that time and opportunity he has given 


to provide a better ſecurity. 

That we may all make a right uſe of the time 
loited us, — God grant, through the 1 merits 
of his Son Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 
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1 On ENTHUSIASM. _ a 


St Jon xv. 5. 


For without me, ye can do nothing... 


UR Saviour, in the former part of the 
AJ verie, having told his diſciples, — That he 
was the vine, and that they were only branches; 
— intimating, in what a degree their good fruits, 
as well as the ſucceſs of all their endeavours, 
were to depend upon his communications with 
them; — he cloſes the illuſtration with the infe- 
rence from it, in the words of the text, — For 
without me, ye can do nothing. — In the 11th 
chapter to the Romans, where the manner is ex- 
plained in which a chriſtian ſtands by faith, — 
there is a like illuſtration made uſe of, and pro- 
bably with an eye to this, — where St. Paul in- 
ſtruAs vs, — that a good man ſtands as the branch 
of a wild olive does, when it is grafted into a 
good olive tree; —and that is, — it flouriſhes 
not through its own virtue, but in virtue of the 
root, — and ſuch a root as is naturally not its own. 

It 1s very remarkable in that paſſage, — that 
the apoſtle calls a bad man a wild olive tree ; — 
not barely a branch, (as in the other caſe) but a 
tree, which having a root of its own, ſupports 
it felf, and ſtands in its own ſtrength, and brings 
forth its own fruit. And ſo does every bad man 
in reſpe& of the wild and ſour fruitipf a vicious 
and corrupt heart. —According to the reſem- 
335 bdlance 
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tree, — has a root of his own, — and fruitfulneſg, 
ſuch as it is, with a power to bring it forth with- 
out help. But in reſpeC of religion, and the mo- 
ral improvements of virtue and goodneſs, —the 
apoſtle calls us, and reaſon tells us, we are no 
more than a branch; and all our fruitfulneſs, and 
all our ſupport, — depend ſo much upon the in- 
fluence and communications of God, — that 
without him we can do nothing, — as our Savi- 
our declares in the text. There is ſcarce any 
point in our religion wherein men have run into 
ſuch violent extremes as in the ſenſes given to 
this, and ſuch like declarations in Scripture, — 


of our ſufficiency being of God; — ſome under- 


ſtanding them ſo, as to leave no meaning at all 
in them; — others, —too much: — the one in- 
terpreting the gifts and influences of the ſpirit, 
ſo as to deftroy the truth of all ſuch promiſes 
and declarations in the goſpel ; —the other car- 
rying their notions of them ſo high, as to deſtroy 
the reaſon of the goſpel itſelf, — and render the 
chriſtian religion, which confiſts of ſober _ 
conſiſtent doQrines, — the moſt intoxicati 


the moſt wild and unintelligible inſtitution that 


ever was in the world. 

This being premiſed, I knbw not how I can 
more ſeaſonably engage your attention this day, 
than by a ſhort examination of each of theſe er- 


rors; in doing which, as I ſhall take ſome pains 


to reduce both the extremes of them to rea- 
ſon, it will neceſſarily lead me, at the ſametime, 
to mark the ſafe and true doctrine of our church, 
concerning the promiſed influences and operati- 


ons of the ſpirit of God upon our hearts; — 
which, however depreciated through the firſt. 
miſtake, —or boaſted of beyond meaſure through 


the 
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blance. — if the apoſtle intended it, — he is a 
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190 8 E R M ON XXXVIII. 
the ſecond, — muſt nevertheleſs be fo limited 
and underſtood, — as, on one hand, to make the 
. goſpel of Chriſt conſiſtent with itſelf, — and, on 
| the other, to make it conſiſtent with reaſon and 
common ſenſe. I 
If we conſider the many expreſs declatations, 
wherein our Saviour tells his followers, before 
his crucifixion, — That God would | ſend his 
ſpirit the comturtor amongſt them, to ſupply his 
Place in their hearts; — and, as in the text, — 
- that without him they could do nothing: — if 
we conceiye them as ipcken to his diſciples. with 
an immediate view to the emergencies they 
were under, from their natural incapacities of 
finiſhing the great work he had left them, and 
building upon that large foundation he had laid, 
- without ſome extraordinary help and guidance 
to carry them through, — no one can. diſpute 
that evidence and confirmation which was after 
given of its truth; —as cur. Lord's diſciples were 
illiterate men, conſequer tly unſkilled in the arts 
and acquired. ways of perſuaſion. — Unleſs this 
want had been ſupplied, — the firſt obſtacles to 
their labours muſt have diſcouraged, and put an 
end to them for ever. — As they had no language 
but their own, without the gift of tongues, they 
could not have preached the goſpel, except in 
Judeaz—a: d as they, had no authority of their 
own, — without the ſupernatural one of ſigns and 
wonders, — they could. not vcuch for the truth 
of it beyond the limits where it was firſt tranſact- 
ed. —In this work, doubtleſs, all their ſuffici- 
ency and power of aQing was, immediately from 
God ; his holy ſpirit, as he had promiſed them, 
ſo it gave them a mouth and wiſdom which all 
their adverſaries were not able to gainſay or re- 
ſiſt.— So that without r Without theſe ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary gifts, in the moſt literal ſenſe of 
the words, they could do nothing. — But beſides 
this plain application of the text to thoſe parti- 
cular perſons and times, when God's ſpirit was 
poured down in that ſignal manner held ſacred 


to this day, — there is ſomething in them to be 


extended further, which chriſtians of all ages, 


—and, I hope, of all denominations, have till 


a claim and truſt in, — and that is, the ordina- 
ry aſſiſtance and influences of the ſpirit of God 
in our hearts, for moral -and virtuous improve- 
ments; — theſe, both in their natures as well as 
intentions, being altogether different from the 
others above mentioned conferred upon the diſ- 
ciples of our Lord. — The one were miraculous 
gifts, — in which the endowed perion contribu- 
ted nothing, which advanced human nature 
above itſelf, and raiſed all its projeQile ſprings 
above their fountains; enabling them to ſpeak 
and act ſuch things, and in ſuch manner, as was 
impoſſible for men not inſpired and preternatu- 
rally upheld. — In the other caſe, the helps 
ſpoken of were. the influences. of God's ſpirit, 
which upheld: us from falling below the dignity 
of our nature: — that divine aſſiſtance which gra- 
ciouſly kept us from falling, and enabled us to 
perform the holy profeſſions of our religion. — 
Though theſe are equally called ſpiritual gifts, 


they are not, as in the firſt caſe, the entire 


works of the ſpirit, — but the calm co- operations 
of it with our own endeavours ; and are ordinari- 
ly what every ſincere and well-diſpoſed chriſtian 
has reaſon to pray for, and expeQ from the ſame 


fountain of ſtrength, who has promiſed to give 


his holy ſpirit to them that aſk it. 

From this paint, which is the true doQrine of 
our church, — the two parties begin to divide 
both from it and each other; — each of them 

\ equally 
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192 S E R M ON XXXVII. 
equally miſapplying theſe paſſages of Scripture, 
and wreſting them to extremes equally pernicious. 

To begin with the firſt; of whom, ſhould 
you inquire the explanation and meaning of this 
or of other texts, — wherein the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace and holy ſpirit is implied as neceſſary 
to ſanctify our nature, and enable us to ſerve 
and pleaſe God? — They will anſwer, That no 
doubt all our parts and abilities are gifts of God, 
—who is the original author of our nature, — 
and, of conſequence, of all that belongs thereto. 
—T hat as by him we live, and move, 'and_have 
our being, — we mult in courſe depend upon him 

for all our actions whatſoever, —ſince we muſt 
depend upon him even for our life, and for eve- 
ry moment of its continuance. —'T hat from this 
view of our ſtate and natural dependence, . it is 
certain they will ſay, — We can do nothing with- 
out his help. — But then they will add, — that 
it concerns us no farther as chriſtians, than as we 
are men; — the ſanQity of our lives,, the religi- 
ous habits and improvements of our hearts, in no 
other ſenſe depending upon God than the moſt 
indifferent of our actions, or the natural exerciſe 
of any of the other powers he has given us.— 
Agreeably with this,— that the ſpiritual gifts ſpo- 
ken of in Scripture, are to be underſtood by way 
of accommodation; to ſignify the natural or ac- 
quired gifts of a man's mind; ſuch as memory, 
fancy, wit and eloquence; which, in a ftri& 
philoſophical ſenſe, may be called ſpiritual ; — 
becauſe they tranſcend the mechanical- powers 
of matter, — and proceed more or leſs from the 
rational ſoul, which is a ſpiritual ſubſtance. \ 

Whether theſe ought, in propriety, to be call- 
ed ſpiritual gifts, I ſhall not contend, as it ſeems 
a mere diſpute about words ; but it is enough that 

1+ "AE 
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the interpretation cuts the knot; inſtead of unty- 
ing it; and, beſides, explains away all kind of 
meaning in the above promiſes. —And the error 
of this ſeems to ariſe, in the firſt place, from not 


diſtinguiſhing that theſe ſpiritual gifts, — if they 


muſt-be called 10, —fuch'as memory, fancy and 
wit, and other endowments of the mind, ich 
are known by the name of natural parts, belong 
merely to-us as men ; and whether the different 
degrees, by which we excel each other in them, 
ariſe from a natural difference of our ſouls, or a 
happier diſpoſition of the organical parts of us.— 
They are ſuch, however, as God originally be- 
ſtows upon us, and with which, in a great mea- 
ſure, we ate ſent into the world. But the moral 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt; —hich are more com- 
monly called the fruits of the ſpirit, cannot be 
confined within this deſeription. We come 
not into the world equipt with virtues, as we do 
with talents; — if we did, we ſhould come into 


the world with that which robbed virtue of its 
beſt title both to preſent commendation' and fu- 


ture re ward. The gift of continency depends not 
as theſe affirm, upon a mere coldnets of the con- 


ſtitution, or patience and humility from an infen- 


ſibility 6f it; — but they are virtues inſenſibly 
wrought in us by the endeavours of our own wills 


and concurrent influences of a gracious agent; 
and the religious improvements ariſing from 
thence, are ſo far from being the effects of na- 


ture, and a fit diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts and 


organical powers given us, that the contrary is 
trae;—namely, — that" the ſtream of our af- 
fections and appetites but too naturally carry rs 
the other way. For this, let any man lay his 
hand upon his heart, and refle what has paſſed 
within him, in the ſeveral conflicts of meekneſs, 
Vol. II. I — temperance, 
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— tempefance, — chaſtity, and other ſelf-deni- 
als, — and he will need no better Gunmen for 
his conviction. ——— | 
This hint leads to the true anſwer to the cove 
miſinterpretation of the text, — That we depend 


upon God in no other ſenſe for ourvirtues,—than 


we neceſſarily do for every thing elſe; and that 
the fruits of the ſpirit are-merely the determina- 
tions and efforts of our 'own reaſon, — and as 
much our own accompliſhments, as any other 
improvements are the effect of our own ee 
and induſtry. 

This account, by the way, is oppoſite to the 
| apoſtle” 8; whotells us, — It is God that work- 

eth in us both to do and will, of his good plea- 
ſure. — It is true, though we are born igno- 
rant, — we can make ourſelves ſkilful; — we 
can acquire arts and ſciences by our on appli- 
cation and ſtudy. But the caſe is not the ſame 
in reſpect of goodneſs.— We can acquire arts 
and ſciences, becauſe we lie under no natural in- 
_ diſpoſition or backwardneſs to that acquirement. 
For nature, though it be corrupt, yet ſtill it 
is curious and buſy after knowledge. But it 
does not appear, that to goodneſs and ſanctity of 
manners we have the ſame natural propenſity.— 
Luſts within, and temptations without, ſet up 
fo ſtrong a confederacy againſt it, as we are ne- 
ver able to ſu;mount by our own ſtrength. — 
However firmly we may thick we ſtand, —the 
| beſt of us are but upheld, and graciouſly kept up- 
right; and whenever this divine aſſiſtance 1 
withdrawn, — or ſuſpended, — all hiſtory, eſpe- 
cially the ſacred, is full of melancholy inſtances 
of what man 1s, when God leaves him to him- 
ſelf, —that he 1 is even a thing of nought. _ 
"Whether 
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of the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers, we 


nothing great and exalted can be atchieved, fine 
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Whether it was from a conſcious experience 
of this truth in themſelves, — or ſome traditions 
handed from the Scripture account of it; — or 
that it was, in ſome meaſure, deducible from 
the principles of reaſon,— in the writings of ſome 


find the ſtrongeſt traces of the perſuaſion of ß 
God's aſſiſting men to virtue and probity f 
manners. — One of the greateſt maſters of rea- 

ſoning amongſt the ancients acknowledges, that 


— 


— 
get 


divino afflatu z — and a vp or the ſame pur- 
poſe, — nulla mens bona ſine deo; —that no ſoul 
can be good without divine aſſiſtance. — Now 
whatever comments may be put upon ſuch paſ- 
ſages in their writings, — it is certain thoſe in 
Scripture can receive no other, to be conſiſtent 
with themſelves, than what has been given.—- 
And though, in vindication of human liberty; it 
is as certain on the other hand, — that education, 0 
precepts, examples, pious inclinations, and prac- | 
tical diligence, are great and meritorious advan- 7 
ces towards a religious ſtate; — yet the ſtate it- 

ſelf is got and finiſhed by God's grace; and the 
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concurrence of his ſpirit upon tempers thus hap- 5 
pily pre- diſpoſed, — and honeſtly making uſe of 1 
ſuch fit means: — and unleſs thus much is un- 5 
derſtood from them, — the ſeveral expreſſions in 4 
Scripture, where the offices of the Holy Ghoſt, i 


conducive to this end, are enumerated; — fuch 
as cleanfing, guiding, renewing, comforting, 
ſtrengthening and-eſtabliſhing us, — are a ſet of 
unintelligible words, which may amuſe, but can 

convey little light to the: underſtanding. g. 
This is all I have time left to ſay at preſent 
upon the firſt error of thoſe, who, by too looſe 
an interpretation of the gifts of the ſpirit, explain 
2 away 
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away the whole ſenſe and meaning of them, and 
thereby render not only the promiſes, but the 
comforts of them too, of none effect. Con- 
cerning which error, I have only to add this by 
way of extenuation of it, — that I believe the 
great and unedifying rout made about ſanctifica- 
tion-and regeneration in the middle of the laſt 
century, — and the enthuſiaſtic extravagancies 
into which the communications of the ſpirit have 
been carried by ſo many deluded or deluding pec- 
ple in this, are two of the great cauſes which 
have driven many a ſober man into the oppoſite 
extreme, againſt which I have argued. — Now 
if the dread of favouring too much of religion in 
their interpretations has done this ill ſervice, — 
ler us inquire, on the other hand, whether the 
affeQation of tdo much religion in the other ex- 
treme, has not miſled others full as far from 
truth, and further from the reaſon and ſobriety 
of the goſpel, than the firſt. 
l have already proved by Scripture arguments, 
that the influence of the holy ſpirit of God is 
neceſſary to render the imperfeQ ſacrifice of our 
obedience pleaſing to our Maker. He hath pro- 
miſed to perfect his firength in our weakneſs. — 
With this aſſurance we ought to be ſatisfied; — 
eſpecially ſince our Saviour hath thought proper 
to mortiſy all ſcrupulous inquiries into operations 
of this kind, by comparing them to the wind, 
avhich bloweth where it liſteth; and thou heareſt 
the ſound thereof, but canſt not tell wphence it com- 
eil, or whither it goeth; — ſo is every one that is 
born of the | ſpirit, — Let humble gratitude ac- 
knowledge. the effect, unprompted 805 an idle 
curioſity to explain the cauſe. 
We are told, without this aſſiſtance, we can 
d 0 nothing 3 we are told, from the ſame au- 
thority, 
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thority, we can do all through Chriſt that 
ſtrengthens us. —We are commanded to work 
aut our own ſalvation with fear and trembling. 
The reaſon immediately follows; for it is God 
that worketh in you, both to will and to do, of hits 
ewn good pleaſure.— From theſe, and many other 
repeated paſſages, it is evident, that the af- 
ſiſt anees of grace were not intended. to deſtroy 
but to co-operate with the endeavours of man, 
—ard are derived from God in the ſame” man- 
ner as all natural powers, — Indeed, without this 
interpretation, how could the Almighty addreſs 
himſelf to man as a rational being? — how could 


his actions be his own? — how cculd he be con- 


ſidered as a blamable or rewardable creature? 
From this account of the conſiſtent opinions 


of a ſcber- minded chriſtian, let us take a view . 


of the miſtaken enthuſiaſt, — See him oſtentati- 


ouſly cloathed with the outward garb'of ſanctity, 


to attract the eyes of the vulgar. — See a chear- 
ful demeanour, the natural reſult of ah eaſy and 
ſelf-applauding heart, ſtudiouſly avoided as cri- 


' minal, — See his countenance overſpread with a 
melancholy gloom and deſpondence ; — as if re- 


ligion which is evidently calculated to make us 
happy in this life as well as the next, was the 


parent of ſullenneſs and diſcontent.— Hear him 


pouring forth his pharifaical ejaculations on his 
journey, or in the ſtreets. = Hear him boaſting 
of extraordinary communications with the Ged 
of all knowledge, and at the ſame time offend- 


ing againſt the common rules of his own native 


language, and the plainer dictates of common 


ſenſe. = Hear him arrogantly thanking his God, 


that he is not as other men are; and, with 


more than papal uncharitableneſs, very liberally 


allotting the portion of the damned, to every 


„ het chriſtian 
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chriſtian whom he, partial judge, deems leſs 
perfect than himſelf — to every chriſtian who 
is walking on in the paths of duty with ſober vi- 
gilarce, aſpiring to perfection by progreſſive at- 
tainments, ard ſerioufly endeavouring, through 
a ratioral faith in his Redeemer, to make his 
calling and election ſure. 
- There have been no ſeQs in the chriſtian world, 
however abſurd, which have not endeavoured to 
ſupport their opinions by arguments drawn from 
Scripture, miſinterpreted or miſappfied. | 
| We had a melancholy inſtance of this in our 
own country, in the laſt century, — when the 
church. of Chriſt, as well as the government, 
during that period of national confuſion, was 
torn aſunder into various ſeas and factions; — 
when ſome men pretended to have Scripture 
precepts, parables, or prophecies to plead, in 
tavour of the moſt impious abſurdities that falſe- 
Hood could advance. The ſame ſpirit which 
' prevailed amongſt the fanaticks, ſeems to have 
gone forth among theſe modern enthuſiaſts. — 
Faith, the- diſtinguiſhing chara Qeriſtick of a 
chriſtian, is defined by them not as: a rational 
aſſent of the underſtanding, to truths which are 
eſtabliſhed by indiſputable authority, but as a 
violent perſuaſion of mind, that they are inſtan- 
taneouſly become the children of God — that 
the whole ſcore of their ſins is for ever blotted 
out, without the payment of one tear of repen- 
tance. — Pleaſing doArine this to the fears and 
paſſions of markind ! — promiſing fair to gain 
profelytes of the vicious and impenitent. 
| Pardons ard indulgences are the great ſupport 
of papal power; — but theſe modern empiricks 
in religion have improved upon the ſcheme, pre- 
terding to have diſcovered an infallible noſtrum 
for all iocurables; ſuch as. will preſerve * 
| | or 
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for ever. — And notwithſtanding we have inſtan- 
ces of notorious offenders among the warmeſt 
advocates for ſinleſs perfection, the charm con- 
tinues powerful. Did theſe viſionary notions cf 
an heated imagination tend only to amuſe the 
fancy, they might be treated with contempt ; — 
but when they depreciate all moral attainments; * 
— when the ſuggeſtions of a frantic brain are ny 
blaſphemouſly aſcribed to the holy ſpirit of God: 
— when faith and divine love are placed in op- 
poſition to practical virtues, they then become 
the objeQs of averſion. In one ſenſe, indeed, 
many of theſe deluded people demand our ten- 
dereſt compaſſion, — whole diſorder is in the 


aid of a phyſician who can cure the diſtempered 
ſtate of the body, rather than one who. may 
ſooth the anxieties of the mind. 

Indeed, in many caſes, they ſeem fo much 


his mercy rebuke this ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which 
is gone out amongſt us, no one can pretend to 
ſay how far it may go, or what miſchiefs it may 
do in theſe kingdoms. — Already it has taught 
us as much blaſphemous language; — and, if it 
goes on, by the ſamples given us in their journals, 
will fill us with as many legendary accounts of 
viſions and revelations, as we have formerly had 
from the church of Rome, And for any ſecurity 
we have againſt it, —when time ſhall ſerve, it 
may as effeQually convert the profeſſors of it, 
even into popery itſelf, — conſiſtent with their 
own principles ; for, they have nothing more to 
do than to ſay, that the ſpirit which inſpired 
them, has ſignified, that the pope is inſpired as 
well as they, and conſequently is infallible. — 
After which 1 cannot ſee how they can poſſibly 
| | 14 refrain 
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200 d E R M O N XXXVIII. 
refrain going to maſs, conſiſtent with their own 
principles. 

Thus much for theſe two oppoſite errors ; — 
the examination of which has taken up ſo much 
TN 1 have little left to add, but to beg 
of Gcd, by the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit, to 
preſerve us equally from both extremes, and 
enable us to form ſuch right and worthy appre- 
henſions of our holy religion, —that it may ne- 
ver ſufier, through the coolneſs of our concep- 
tions of it, on one hand, — or the immoderate 
heat of them, on the other ; but that we may 
at all times ſee it, as it is, and as it was deſigned 
by its bleſſed Founder, as the moſt rational, ſo- 
ber and conſiſtent inſtitution that could have 
been given to the ſons of men, 


Now to God, &c, 
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Eternal Advantages of Religion 


EcCcCLESIASTES Xii. 13. 


Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter, <= 
Fear God, and keep his commandments :. for this 
is the whole duty of man. | 


TVHE wiſe man in the beginning of this 
book, had propoſed it as a grand query to 
be diſcuſſed, — To. find out what was good for the 
ſons of men, which they ſhould do 2 the hea- 
vens, all the 0 of their lives? — That is, 
what was the fitteſt employment, and the chief 
and proper buſineſs, which they ſhould appl) 
themſelves to in this world. — And here, in bt 
text, after a fair diſcuſſion of the queſtion, he 
aſſerts it to be the buſineſs of religion, the fear- 
ing God, and keeping his commandnients, — 
This was the conclafon of the whole matter,--- 
and the natural reſult of all his debates and inqui- 
ries.---AndT am perſuaded, the more obſervations 
we make upon the ſhort life of man, the more 
we experience, — and the longer trials we have of 
the world, —and the ſeveral pretenſions it offers 
to our happineſs, —the more we ſhall be engaged 
to think, like him,—that we can never find what 
we look for in any other thing which-we do un- 
der the heavens, except in that of duty and obe- 
dience to God. In the courſe. of the wife 
man's examination of this point, —we find a great 
11 8 1 2 A 1 
many beautiful reflections upon human affairs „All 
| i TT tending 
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tending to illuſtrate the concluſion he draws; and 
as they are ſuch as are apt to offer themſelves to 
the thoughts of every ſerious and conſiderate 
man, l cannot do better than renew the impreſ- 
ſions, —by retouching the principal arguments of 
his diſcourſe, — before I proceed to the general 
uſe and application of the whole, | 

In the former part of his book he had taken 
into conſideration thoſe ſeveral ſtates of life to 
which men uſually apply themſelves for happi- 
_neſs;—firſt, learning, — wiſdom ; —next, 
mirth, jollity and pleaſure; then power and 

greatneſs, —riches and poſſeſſions. — All of which 
are ſo far from anſwering the end for which they 
were at firſt purſued, — that, by a great variety 
of arguments, — he proves them ſeverally to be ſo 
many /ore travels which God had given to the ſons 
of men tobe exerciſed therewith; and inſtead of 
being any, or all of them, our' proper end and 
employment, or ſufficient to our happineſs, — 
he makes it plain, by a ſeries of obſervations up-, 
on the life of man, — that they are ever likely to 
end with others where they had done with him; 
—that is, in vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 
Then he takes notice of the ſeveral accidents 
of life,* which perpetually rob us of what little 
ſweets the fruition of theſe objeAs might ſeem 
to premiſe us,---both with regard to our endea- 
yours ard cur perſons in this world. + 

1ſt, With regard to our endeavours, he 
ſhews that the moſt likely ways and means are 
not always effeQual for the attaining of their 
end:—that, in general, —the utmoſt that human 
councils and prudence can provide for, is to take 
care, when they contend in a race, that they be 
ſwifter than thoſe who run againſt them; — or 
when they are to LING a battle, that they be 
- roriger 
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ſtronger than thoſe whom they are to encounter. 


obſerves, that the race is not to'the ſwift, nor the 
battle to the ſtrong ;—neither yet bread to the 
wiſe, —nor yet riches to men of underſtanding, — 

nor favour to men of ſkill ;—but time and chance 


happens to them all. — That there are ſecret 


workings in human affairs, which over-rule all 
human contrivance, and counterplot the wiſeſt 


of our councils, in ſo ſtrange and unexpected a 


manner, as to caſt a damp upon our beſt ſchemes 
and warmeſt endeavours. 


And then, for thoſe - accidents to which our 


perſons are as liable as our labouts, he obſerves 
theſe three things; —firſt, the natural infirmities 
of our bodies, — which alternately lay us open to 
the ſad changes of pain and ſickneſs; which, in 
the fifth .chap:er, he ſtiles wrath and ſorrow; un- 


der which, when a man lies languſhing, none of 


his worldly enjoyments will ſignify much. — 
Like one that fingeth ſongs with a heavy heart, 
neither mirth, — nor power, — por riches, ſhall 
afford him eaſe, —nor will all their force be able 


ſo to ſtay the ſtroke of nature, hut that he ſball . 


be cut off in the mi _ of his days, and then all his 
thoughts periſh r elſe, - what is no uncom- 
mon ſpeckacle, — in the midſt of all his luxury, 
he may waſte away the greateſt part of his lite 
with much wearineſs and anguiſh; and with the 
long torture of an unrelenting diſeaſe, he may 
wiſh himſelf to go down into the grave, and to 
be ſet at liberty from all his poſſeſſions, and all 

his miſery, at the ſame time. 
2dly, If it be ſuppoſed, that by the- ſtrength 
of ſpirits, and the natural chearfulneſs of a man's. 
temper, he ſhould eſcape theſe; and live many 
years, and rejaice in them all, — which is not _ 
ot 
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And yet afterwards, in the ninth chapter, he 
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| lot of many yet, je muſt remember the days of 


darkneſs ;— that is, — they who devote them- 
ſelves to a perpetual reund ef mirth andpleafure, 
— cannot ſo manage matters as to àvoid the 
thoughts of their fulure fates, and the anxiety 
about what ſhall become of them hereafter, when 


they are'to depart out of this world; — that 
"they cannet ſo crowd their heads, and fill up their 


time with other matters,—but that the remem- 
brance of this will ſometimes be uppermoſt, ward 
thiuſt itſelf upon their finds whenever they are 
retired and ſerious. — And às this will natu 
preſent to them a dark proſpe d of their future 
happineſs, ---- it muſt, at the ſame time, prove 
no (mall damp and allay to what they would en- 
o e 


But, in the third place, ſuppbſe àa man ſhould 


be able to avoid ſickneſs, and to put the trouble 
of theſe thoughts like wiſe far from him, yet 
there is ſomething elſe which he cannot poſſibly 


decline; old age will una voidably ſteal upon him 


with all the infirmities of it, when (as he ex- 
preſſes it) e grinders hall be few, and appetite 
ceaſes, when thofe who Wok out 94 windotvs 
ſball be darkened, and the keepers of the houſe ſhall 
tremble. When a man ſhall become a bur. 
den to himſelf, ard to his friends ;---when, per- 
haps, thoſe of his neareſt relations, whom he 
hath meſt obliged by kindneſs, ſhall think it time 
for him to depart, to creep off the ſtage, and 

make rcom for ſucceeding generations. | 
And then, after alittle, funeral pomp ef mourn- 
ners going about the ſtreets, --a man ſhall be buried 

out of the way, and in a year or two be as much 
forgotten, as if he had never exifted:---For there 
is no remembrance (ſays he) of the wiſe more 
than the fool; feeing that which now is, in the 
5 ; days 
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days to come, ſhall be forgotten; every day pro- 
ducing ſomething which teens new and ſtrange, 
to take up men's talk and wonder, and to drown 
the memory of former perſons and actien = 

And l appeal to any rational man; whether theſe © 
are not ſome of the moſt material refleQions 
about human affairs, which occur to every one 
who gives himſelf the leaſt leiſure to think about 
them ? — Now, from all theſe premiſes put to- 
gether, Solomon infers this ſhort concluſicn in 
the text; — That to fear God; and keep his 
commandments, is the whole duty of man; 
that, to be ſerious in the matter of religion, and - 
careful about our future ſtates, is that which, 
after all our other experiments, will be found to 
be our chief happineſs,—our greateſt intereſt, — 


| cut greateſt wiſdom, — and that which moſt of al 
deſerves our care and application. This muſt e- 
ver be the laſt refult, ard the -upſhot of every 
wife man's obſervations upon all theſe tranſitory 
1” things, and upon the vanity of their ſeveral pre- 

G tences to our well-being ;—and we may depend - 
Pp upon it, as an everlaſting truth, that we can 
's never find what we ſeek for in any other courſe; 
I. or any other obje &, — but this one ; — and the 
fo more we know and think, and the more expe- 
I rience we have of the world, and of ourſelves, the 
ie more are we convinced of this truth, and led back 
Ie by it to reſt our ſouls upon that God from hence 
Fe we came. Every conſideration upon the life of 


man tends to engage us to this point, — to be in 
earneſt in the concernment of religion ;—to love 
and fear God ;—to provide for our true intereſt, 
Land do ourſelves the moſt effectual ſervice, 
by devoting ourſelves to him, — and always think- 
ing of him, — as he is the true and final happi- 
neſs of a reaſonable and immortal ſpirit. pits 


—_ Wo 
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the ſame grave face, 


- no doubt, he trembles too ; 


— 
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And indeed one would think it next to «HM 
ſible, — did not the commonneſs of the thing 
take off from the wonder, —— that a man who 
thinks at all, —ſhould let his whole life be a 


* contradiction to ſuch obvious reflections. 


The vanity and emptineſs of worldly goods 
and enjoyments, — the ſhortneſs and uncertainty 


of life, — the unalterable event hanging over our 


heads, — that in a few days, we muſt all of us go 
ta that place from whence we ſhall not return; — 
the certainty of this, —the uncertainty of the 
courſe of nature, he cannot poſſibly live many 
years, — he will ſigh, perhaps, — and tell you, he 
is convinced of that, as much as reaſon and ex- 
perience can make him: — proceed and urge 
to him, — that after death comes judgment, and 
that he will certainly there be dealt with by a 
juſt God according to his actions; he will 
thank God he is no deiſt, — and tell you, with 
he is thoroughly con- 
and as he believes, — 
and yet after all, 
with all this conviction upon his mind, you will 
ſee him till perſevere in the ſame courſe, — 
and commit his ſin with as certain an event and 
reſolution, as if he knew no argument againſt it. 
— Theſe notices of things, however terrible and 
true, paſs through his underſtanding as an eagle 
through the air, that leaves no path behind. 

So that, upon the whole, inſtead of abound- 
ing with occaſions to ſet us ſeriouſly on thinking, 
—the world might diſpenſe with many more calls 
of this kind, and were they ſeven times as many 


vinced of that too; 


as they ar confdwine what inſufficient uſe we 


make of thoſe we have, all, I fear, would be 
little enough to bring theſe things to our remem- 
brance as often, and engage us to lay them to 

our 
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our hearts with that affe ckionate concern, which 
the weight and intereſt of them require at our 
hands. Sooner or later, the moſt inconſider ate 
of us all ſhall find, with Solomon, — that to do 
this effectually, is the whole duty of man. 

And I cannot conclude this diſcourſe upon his 
words better than with a ſhort and earneſt exhor- 
tation that the ſolemnity of this ſeaſon, and the 
meditations to which it is devoted, may lead you 

up to the true knowledge and praQtice of the \ 

ſame point, of fearing God and keeping his 
commandments, — and convince you, as it did 
him, of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of making 
that the buſineſs of a man's life, which is the 
chief end of his being, — the eternal happineſs 
and. ſalvation of his ſoul. 

Which may God n for the lake of Lei 
Chriſt. Amen. 
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SERMON XI. 
A s A. A Thankſgiving Sermon. 


2 CRRONI CIES xv. 14. 


And they fware- unto the Lord with a loud voice, 
and with ſhouting, and with trumpets; and with 
cornets. —— And all the nen of Futlah rejoiced 
at the oath. 8 


IT will be neceffary to give a particular ac- 
| count of what was the occaſion, as well as 
the nature, of the oath which the men of Judah 
ſware unto the Lord — which will explain net 
only the reaſons why it became a matter of ſo 
much joy to them, but likewiſe admit of an ap- 
plication ſuitable to the purpoſes of this ſolemn, 
aſſembly. 5 | 
Abijah, and Aſa his ſon, were ſucceſſive kings 
of Judah. — The firſt came to the crown at the 
- clole of a long, and, in the end, a very ſucceſs- 
ful war, which had gradually waſted the ſtrength 
and riches of his kingdom. 7 | 
He was a prince endowed with the talents 
which the emergencies of his country required, 
and ſeemed born to make- Judah a viQorious, as 
well as a happy people.— The conduQ and great 
ſucceſs of his arms againſt Jeroboam, had well 
eſtabliſhed the firſt ; — but his kingdom, which 
had been ſo many years the ſeat of a war, had 
been ſo waſted and bewildered, that his reign, 
good as it was, was too ſhort to accompliſh the 
| | latter. 
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latter.— He died, and left the work unfiniſned for 
his ſon.— Aſa ſucceeded, in the room of Abi- 
jah his father, with the trueſt notions of reli- 
gion and government that could be derived ei- 
ther from reaſon or experience. His reaſon told 
him, that God ſhould be worfhipped' in ſimpli- 
city and ſingleneſs of heatt; therefore he took 
away the altars of the ſtrange gods, and broke 
down their images. — His experience told him, 
that the moſt ſucceſsful wars, inftead of invigo- 
rating, more generally drained away the vitals of 
government, and, at beſt, ended but in a bright- 
er and more oftentatious kind of poverty and de- 
folation ; —— therefore he laid aſide his fword, 
and ſtudied the arts of ruling Judah with peace. 
— Conſcience would not ſuffer Aſa to ſacrifice 
his ſubjects to private views of ambition, and 
wiſdom forbad he ſhould ſuffer them to offer up 
themſelves to the pretence of public ones; 
ſince enlargement of empire, by the deſtruction 
of its people, (the natural and 2 valuable 
ſource of ſtrength and riches) was a diſhoneſt and 


_ miſerable exchange.—And however well the glo- 


ry of a conqueſt might appear in the eyes of a 
common beholder, yet, when bought at that 
coſtly rate, a father to his country would behold 


the triumph which attended it, and weep as it 


paſſed by him. — Amidſt all the glare and jollity 


ok the day, the parent's eyes would fix atten- 


tively upon his child; = he would diſcern him 
drcoping under the weight of his attire, without 
ſtrength or vigour, — his former beauty and come 
lineſs gone off: — he would behold the coat of 
many colvurs ſtained with blocd, and cry. 
Alas! they have decked thee with a parent's 
pride, but hot with a parent” care and foreſight. ' 
With fuch affectionate fentiments of govern- 

F ment, 
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ment, and juſt principles of religion, Aſa began 
his reign.— A reign marked out with new #ras, 
and a {ſucceſſion of happier occurrences hag what 
| had diſtinguiſhed former days. 
The juſt and gentle ſpirit of the prince, inſen- 
ſibly ſtole into the breaſts of the people. — The 
men of Judah turned their ſwords into plough- 
| ſhares, and their ſpears into pruning hooks. 
By induſtry and virtuous labour they acquired, 
what by ſpoil and-rapine they might have fought 
after long in vain.— The traces of their late trou- 
bles ſoon began to wear out. — The cities, which 
had become ruinous and. deſolate (the prey of 
famine and the ſword) were now rebuilt, for- 
tified, and made populous, — Peace, ſecurity, 
wealth, and proſperity, ſeemed to compoſe the 
whole hiſtory of Aſa's reign.— O Judah! what 
could then have been done more than what was 
done to make thy people happy? 
What one bleſſing was with-held, that — 
ſhouldſt ever with-hold thy thankfulneſs 2— 
 - That thou didſt not continually turn thy eyes 
| towards heaven with-an habitual ſenſe of God's 
mercies, and . * him for in Ala 
over you. 
Were not the public bleſſings, and the private 
_ enjoyments, which every man of Judah derived 
from them, ſuch as to make the continuance of 
them defirable ?—and what other way was there 
to effect it, than to ſwear unto the Lord, with 
. all your hearts and ſouls, to perform the cove- 
nant made with your fathers? — to ſecure that 
favour and intereſt with the almighty Being, 
without which the wiſdom of this world is fool- 
iſhneſs, and the beſt connected ſyſtems of hu- 
man policy are ſpeculative and airy projects, 
without foundation or ſubſtance. — The wry 
* 0 
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of their own exploits and eſtabliſhments ſince 
they had become a nation, was a ſtrong confir- 
mation of this doQrine, 

But too free and uninterrupted a poſſeſſion of 
God Almighty's bleſſings, ſometimes (though it 
ſeems ſtrange to ſuppoſe it) even tempts man. to 
forget him, either from a certain depravity and 
ingratitude of nature, not to be wrought upon b 
goodneſs, — or that they are made by it too wad. 
ſionately fond of the preſent hour, and too 
thoughtleſs of its great Author, whoſe kind pro- 
vidence brought it about. This ſeemed to have 
been the caſe with the men of Judah: for not- 
withſtanding all that God had done for them, in 

lacing Abijah, and Aſa his ſon, over them, and 
inſpiring them with hearts and talents proper to 
retrieve the errors of the foregoing reign, and 
bring back peace and plenty to the dwellings of 
| arg vet there appears no record of any ſo- 
emn and religious acknowledgment to God for 


ſuch ſignal favours. — The people ſat down in a "Mi 


thankleſs ſecurity, each man under his vine, to 
eat and drink, and roſe up to play ;—more ſoli- 


citous to enjoy their bleſſings, than to deſerve = 


them. | 
But this ſcene of tranquility was not to ſubſiſt 
without ſome change ;—and it ſeemed as if pro- 
vidence at length had ſuffered the ſtream to be 
interrupted, to make them conſider whence it 
flowed, and how neceſſary it had been all along 
to their ſupport. — The Ethiopians, ever ſince the 
beginning of Abijah's reign, until the terth year 
of Aſa's, had been at peace, or at leaſt, what- 
ever ſecret enmity they bore, had made no open. 
attacks upon the kingdom of Judah. — And in- 
deed the bad meaſures which Rehoboam had 
taken, in the latter part of the reign which im- 
DE cen ct mediately 
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mediately preceded'theirs, ſeemed to have ſaved 
the Ethiopians the trouble. For Rehoboam, 
though in the former part of his reign he dealt 
wiſely; yet when he had eſtabliſhed his king- 
dom, and ſtrengthened himſelf, — he forſook the 
laws of the Lord 5 — he for ſoek the council 
which the old men gave him, and took council 
with the young men, which were brought up 

with him, and flood before him. — Sueb ill- ad- 
viſed meaſures, in all probability, had given the 
enemies of Judah ſuch decifive advantages over 
her, that they bad ſat down contentedy and for 
many years enjoyed the fruits of their acquiſiti- 
ons. But the friendſhip of princes is ſeldom 
made up of better materials than thofe whieli 
are every day to be ſeen in private life, in which 
ſincerity and affection are not at all conſidered as 
ingredients. Change of time and cifcertances 
produce a change of councils and behaviour. 
Judah, in length of time, had become a freſt: 
temptation, and was worth fighting for. Her 
riches and plenty might firſt make her enemies 

_ covet, and then the remembrance of how cheap 


and eaſy à prey ſhe had formerly been, might 


make them not doubt of obtaining. 

By theſe apparent motives, (or whether God, 
who ſometimes over-rules the heart of man, was 
pleaſed to turn them by ſecret ones, to the pyr- 

Poſes of his wiſdom) the ambition of the Ethio- 
pians revived, with an hoſt of men numerous as 
the ſand upon the ſea- ſhore in multitude. —— 
They had left their country, and were coming 
forwards to invade them. W hat can Judah pro- 
poſe to do in ſo terrifying a criſis : — where can 
ſhe betake herſelf for refuge? — on one hand, her 
religion and laws are too precious to be given 
gp, or truſted to the hands of a ftranger j —— 

F | and 
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and on the other hand, how can ſo ſmall'a king- 
dom, juſt recovering ſtrength, ſurrounded by an 
army of a thouſand thouſand men, beſides cha- 
riots-and horſes, be able to withſtand ſo power- 
ful a ſnock; —— Byt here it appeared that thoſe, 
who, in their projperity, can forget God, do 
| yet remember him in the day of danger and 
diſtreſs; — and can begin with comfort to de- 
pend upon his providence, when with comfort 
they can depend upon nothing elſe. — For when 
Zerah, the Ethiopian, was come unto the val- 
ley of Zephatha at Maretha, Afa, and all the 
men of Judah, and Benjamin, went out againſt 
him; — and às they went, they cried mightily 
unto God. And Ala prayed for his people, 
and he ſaid, O Lord! it is nothing with 
thee to help, whether with many, or with them 
that have no power; —— help us, O Lord our 
God; for we reſt in thee, and in thy name we 
go againſt this multitude. —— O Lord, thou 
art our God, let no man prevail againſt thee.” 
D Sueceſs almoſt ſeemed a debt due to the 
piety of the prince, and the contrition of his 
people. — So God ſmote the Ethiopians, and 
they could not recover themſelves; — for they 
were ſcattered, and utterly deſt royed, — before 
the Lord, and before his hoſt. — And as they 
returned to Jeruſalem from purſuing, — behold 
the ſpirit of God came upon Aſariah, the ſon 
of Oded. — And he went out to megt Ala, ard 
he ſaid unto him, — Hear ye me, Aſa, and all f 
Judah and Benjamin the Lord is with vou, 
whilſt you are with him; — and if you ſeek him, 
he will be found of you, but if ye forſake him, 
he will for ſake you. — Nothing could more pow- 
erfully call home the conſcience than ſo timety an 
ex 2 The men of Judah and Benja- 
1 | ; mid, 


an ee HMM 

min, ſtruck with a ſenſe of their late deliverance, 
and the many other felicities they had enjoyed 
ſince Aſa was king over them, they gathered 
themſelves together at Jeruſalem, in the third 
month in the fifteenth year of Aſa's reign; — 
and they entered into a covenant to ſeek the 
Lord God of their fathers, with all their heart, 
and with all their ſoul: --- and they ſware unto 
the Lord with- a loud voice, and with ſhouting, 
and with trumpets, and with cornets, and all 
Judah rejoiced at the oath. 5 

One may obſerve a kind of luxuriety in the 
deſcription, which the holy hiſtorian gives of 
the tranſport of the men of Judah upon this oc- 


 caſion---And ſure, if ever matter of joy was ſo 


reaſonably founded, as to excuſe any exceſſes in 
the expreſſions of it, — this was one: —— for 
without it, — the condition of Judah, tho? o- 
| therwiſe the happieſt, would have been, of all 
nations under heaven, the moſt miſerable. 

| Let us ſuppoſe a moment, inſtead of being re- 
pulſed, that the enterprize of the Ethiopians had 


' proſpered againſt them, — like other grievous 


diſtempers, where the vitals are firſt attacked, 
- Aa, their king, would have been ſought af- 
ter, and have been made the ſacrifice. — He 
muſt either have fallen by the ſword of battle, 
or execution; or, what is worſe, he muſt have 
ſurvived the ruin of his country by flight, _— 
and worn out the remainder of his days in ſor- 
row, for the afflictions which were come upon 
4t. In ſome remote corner of the world, 
the good king would have heard the particulars 
of Judah's deſtruQion, — He would have been 
told how the country, which had become dear 
to him by his paternal care, was now utterly 

laid waſte, and all his labour loſt ; — how the 


fences 
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fences which protected it were torn up, and the 
tender plant within, which he had ſo long ſhel- 
tered, was cruelly trodden under foot and de- 
voured. — He would hear how Zerah, the Ethi- 
opian, when he had overthrown the kingdom, 
thought himſelf bound in conſcience to overthrow 
the religion of it too, and eſtabliſh his own ido- 
latrous one in its ſtead, — That, in purſuance of 


this, the holy religion, which: Aſa had reform- 


ed, had begun every where to be evil ſpoken of, 
and evil entreated. 

That it was firſt baniſhed from the courts of 
the king's houſe, and the midſt of Jeruſalem, —- | 
and then fled for ſafety out of the way into the 
wilderneſs, and found no city to dwell in.— 
That TZerah had rebuilt the altars of the ſtrange 
gods, — which Aſa's piety 1 wenn men 
and ſet up their image 

That his commandment was e that all | 
ſhould fall down and worſhip the idol he had 
made: That, to complete the tale of their mi- 
ſeries, there was no proſpect of deliverance for 
any but the worſt of his ſubjects; — thoſe who, 
in his reign, had either leaned im their hearts to- 
wards theſe idolatries, — or: whoſe principles and 
morals were ſuch,” that all religions ſuited them 
alike,— But that the honeſt and conſcientious | 
men of Judah, unable to behold ſuch abomina- 
tions, hung down every man his head like a bul- 
ruſh, and put ſack- cloth and aſhes under him. 

This picture of ſudah's deſolation might be 
ſoine reſemblance of what every one of Aſa's 
ſubjects would probably form to himſelf, the day 
he ſolemnized an exemption from it. Ade 
tranſport was natural, — To ſwear unto the Lord 
with a loud voice, and with ſhouting, and with 
We and with cornets; — to rejoice at the 


oath 
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oath which ſecured their future peace, and cele- 
rate it with all external marks of gladneſs. 
I have at length gone through the ſtory, which 
ve the occaſion. to this religious act, which is 
recorded of the men of Judah in the text. 
I believe there is not one, in ſacred Scripture, 
that bids fairer for a parallel to our own times, or 
that would admit of an application more ſuitable 
to the ſolemnity of this day. 
But men are apt to be firuck with- likeneſſes 
in ſo different a manner, from the different 


points of view in which they ſtand, as well as 


their diverſity of judgments, that it is generally 
a very unacceptable piece of officiouſneſs to fix 
any certain degrees of approach. 

In this caſe, it ſeems ſufficient, — that thoſe 
who will diſcern the leaſt reſemblance, will diſ- 
cern enough to make them ſeriouſly comply with 
the devotion of the day; — and that thoſe who 
are affected with it in a ſtronger manner, and ſee 
the bleſſings of a proteſtant king in its faireſt light, 
with all the mercies which made way for it, will 
have ſtill more abundant reaſon to adore that 
good Being, which has all along protected it 
from the enemies which..bave riſen up to do it 
1 ; but more eſpecially, in a late in- 
Nance, by turning down the councils of the fro- 
ward headlong,.— and confounding the de- 
vices of the crafty, —— ſo that their hands eould 
not perform their enterprize. —— Though this 
event, for many reaſons, will ever | Bo told 
amongſt the felicities of theſe days: —— yet for 
none more fo, —— than that it Has given us a 
ſreſh mark of the continuation of God Almigh- 
ty's favour to us: a part of that great com- 
plicated bleſſing for which we are n to- 
gether to return him ank. 


Let 
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Let us, therefore, I beſeech you, endeavour” 
to do it it the way which becomes wiſe men, 
and which is likely to be moſt acceptable 
and that is, — to purſue the intentions of his 
_ providence, in giving us the occaſion —— to be- 
come better men, and by a holy and honeſt con- 
verſation, make ourſelves capable of enjoying 
what God has done for us. In vain ſhall we 
celebrate the day with a loud voice, and with 
ſhouting, and with trumpets, — if we do not 
do it likewiſe with the internal and more certain 
marks of ſincerity, — a reformation and purity in 
our manners, — It is impoſſible a ſinful people 
can either be grateful to God, or properly loyal 
to their prince. They cannot be grateful to 
the one, becauſe they live not under a ſenſe of 
his merciesz—nor can they be loyal to the other, 
becauſe they daily offend in two of the tendereſt 
points which concern his welfare. By firſt dif- 
engaging the providence of God frorg taking 
our part, and then giving a heart to our adverſaries 
* I to lift their hands againſt us, who muſt know, 
that, if We forſake God, God will forſake,us. — 
Their hopes, their deſigns, their wickedneſs a- 
gainſt us, can omy be built upon guts towards 
God.. Uns 218141 ID. 1 ait ns 3, ; 
For if they did not think we did evil, they 
durſt not hope we could periſh. ' 
Ceaſe, therefore, to do evil ; — for by follow - 
ing righteouſneſs, you will 'make the hearts of 
your enemies faint, they will turn their backs 
againſt your indignation, — and their Weapons. 
will fall from their hands. ie 
Which may God grant, through the merits- 
and mediation of his Son Jetus Chriſt, to when. 
be all honour, &c. Amen. red hea eee 
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HE, great end and, deſign gf our holy religi- 
on, next t to th e main view of reconciling 


28062 


us to God, was to Teconcile us to each other; — 


933 teaching us to ſubdue all thoſe unfriendly; dif- 
pop fitjons.4p qur nature, . which for happi⸗ 
* , and the ſocial enjoyment of the many bleſſ- 
ings v n God * enabled us to.partake in this 
world mi ſerable as it is, in many reſpe gs. 
Could chriſfianity perſuade the proſeſſors of it 
into this temper, and engage us, as its doQrine” 
requires, to go on and exalt our natures, and, 
after the ſubduction of the moſt unfriendly of our 
paſſio ons, to Pants, in the room of them, all thoſe 
"Tore, natural to the ſoil) humane and benevolent 
inclinations, which, in imitation of the perſecti- 
ons of God, ſhould, diſpoſe us to extend our love 
and goodneſs to our fellow creatures, according 
to the Extent of our abilities; — in like man- 
ner, a; the goodneſs of God extends itſelf over 
all th ie. works of the creation : — could this be ac- 
compfif ed, — the world would be worth living 
in; and might be conſidered by us as a fore- 
taſte of what we ſhould enter upon hereafter. 
But ſuch a ſyſtem, you'll ſay, is merely viſion- 
ary; - and, conſidering man as a Sen io 7 
et 


\ 
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t with ſeldhnels and other frexful paſſigns that 
bo: openſity prompts, hin 10 e i js to be wiſn- 
ed, 115 15 not.to be expects dur religion | 
*enjoins us to approach ax as den ar this f fair pattern as 


ve if it, be Paget 0 2s Much as lieth 
in 7 FO with all men; — where 
the 89 1 110. f wn, implies. it may 

15 di 855 t ſometimes impoſſible.— 


ar f words of the text, Follow peace, 
may by ſome be qught to UN Fore that this 
deſſteable leſſing may; ſometimes, fly £ om us: 


bat ſill we, are required, to folſow i it and 


not ceaſe the purſuit, til} we have uſed all war- 
rantable 8 to regain. and ſettle it: — be- 
cauſe, adds the Apoſtle, without this frame of 
mind, no man ſhall ſee the Lord. For heaven 
200 region, as well as the recompenſe, of peace 
an benerölenceg and ſuch as do not deſite and 
5525 e it here, are vor qualified. to enjoy it 
er et. tri 10 tee, 187% 
or this kaufe, in 1 anguage,— peace 
is always ſpoke of as the great and comprehen- 
five bleſſing, which included in it all manner of 
ee to wiſh peace to any houſe 
or, Ls on, Mi words; be 5 them all that 
was 1 defer rable, — Becauſe - happineſs 
coli in re e and: ſatisfao- 
tion 1 e mind; and he who has ſuch: a diſ- 
Tana ſoul, as to acquieſce andreſt contented 
with all the events of Providence, can want no- 
thing this world can give him. Agreeable'to. 
2 ſhort, but moſt comprehenſive hymn, 
ſung b 1 angels at has Saviour's births deelaratory 
of thy, 197 Ta: fro appy, ends uf his incarnation, 
—— alter ry, in the firſt, to God, — the 
next note ayes ſounded. was, Peacelupon earth, 
and good will to men.. It was a public wiſh- 


of happineſs to mankind, and implied a ſolemn 
K 2 Charge 


— — 
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charge to purſue the means _ hero eyer lead 
to it. And, in truth, th 'of the 
goſpel are nothing elſe 17 grand 15 
embaſſy of peace, to let us 1500 "that our 1 25 
18 made in heaven. e (1 KOT? "An 1 © 

- 'The' prophet -Hiiak | Mile# our Savbür the 
Prince of Peace, Tong before he came into the 
world; — und to anſwer the title, he made choice 
to enter into it at a time when all nations were 

it peace with each other; which was in the 
days of Avguſtus, 41 — hen the temple of Ja- 
nus was ſhut, and all the àlarms of Ne were 
huſhed and filenced throughout the world. 
At his birth, the. hoſt of heaven deſcended, and 
proclaimed peace on earth, as the belt ſtate and 
temper the world could be in to receive and 
welcome the author of it. — His future conyer- 
ſation and dofrine, here upon earth, was eyery 
way agreeable with his peaceable entrance pon 
it; — the whole courſe of his life being but one 
great example of meekneſs, peace and patietice , 

EC At his death} it was the'only legacy be be- 

* » -queathedto his followers; —-' My peace I give 

- unto' you, —— How far this has d place, or 

, been actually enjoyed, — is not my intention to 
oe hnlatge upon, any further than jüſt to obſerve 

how precious a bequeſt it was, from the many 
miſeries and vs an whic h have, and 2 
will, enſue from the want of it.— ff we look 
into the large circle of the world, — what deſo- 
lations, diſſolutions of government, and invaſions 
ef property! — what rapine, plunder, and pro- 
fanation of the moſt facred rights. of mankind, 


are the certain unhappy effeQs of it: — fields 
. dyed in blood; —the cries of orphatis and wi- 
.dows, bereft of their beft help, too fully inſtruct 
us. — Look 1 into private life, behold how er 
a 


ſkirts; — importing, that this balm of. life is felt 
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and pleaſant u thing it is to live together in uni- 
ty it is like} the precious ointment, poured, 
upon the head of Aaron, that ran down to his 


; 


and enjoyed, not only by governors of kingdoms, 
but is derived down to the loweſt rank of lite, 


and taſted in the moſt private receſſes; — all, 


from the king to the peaſant, are refreſhed with 


its bleſſings, without which we can find no com- 


fort in any thing this wolld can give. It is 


this bleſſing gives every one to fit quietly under 


his vine, and reap the fruits of his labour and 


— —— in one word, — which beſ peaks 


who is the beſtower of it. — It is that onl 


Ms no tn. 
There is one ſaying of our Saviour's, record- 
| ed by St. Matthew, which at firſt ſight), ſeems” 
e to carry ſome oppoſition to this daQirinez— I 
5 came not to ſe::d peace on earth, but a ſword, 
# — But this reaches no farther than the bare 
r words, not entering ſo deep as to affect the ſenſe, 
o er pi af Cone ien — intioating. only, 
e — thai the reaching of the goſpel will prove 
y | in the event, through” nr, unhappy cauſes, 
er ſuch as prejudices, the corruption of mens hearts, 
+ WM = patfion'for jdotatry' and ſuperftition, the occa- 


ſion of much variance and diviſion even amongſt 


- # 

1 neareſt relations; — yea, and aft- times of bodily 
* death, and many calatnities and perſecutions, 
d, Which aQualiy'enſued” upon the firſt preachers 
. e le er bf ir Of the words may be up" 
„i. derſtsod, — as a begüfiful de ſeription of ;the in- 
18 ward conteſts and oppoſition Which chriſtianity 
0 would occaſion in the heart of man, from 


its n paſſions of our na- 


#3 1% * 
* 


which keeps up the harmony and order of the 
world, and preſeryes every thing in it from ruin 


3 " .” ure. 
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ture, — which would us in t 
al warfare, — This was pete 3 a iw 1 we A 
diviſion betwixt peareſt Kindred; — but ir it — 
dividing a man againſt bimſelf; ſetting 
oppoſition to an inte Wk eſtab ble ene 
by nature, — more ſo by uncontrouled. 9472 
— This is verified every hour in the ſtrug 
maſtery betwixt the principles of the w 
I and the devil; ; —— Which ſet, u £2 
' a Confederacy, that there i ls, need of Fla 
. which reaſon. and W can 0 fer to bri — 
them down. Wa | 
But this contention. is not that againſt which. 
ſuch exhortations in the goſpel. are levelled ;, — 
for the Scripture muſt be. interpreted. by Serip- i 
ture and be made conſiſtent with itſelf. . And. 
we find the diſfirguiſhing marks and doQrines,. 
by which all men ran Kr: were. ho 
neiples, — was th nevole A 
oh 10 all our fe ler C 8 er, b by ite, 
ſelf, is a We 5 for the particulat for. 
cial duty here recommended: — ſo far from 
meditations of war; — 715 love W 5 9 15 
to his "neighbour : : sf 
© Varbours not the at town ot 5 be bn. 
red 


the contrary, rejoiges. with. 9 
and Weeps 0 h them that 9195 1 85 4 


This debt chriflianity has th 
though'it is a debt that we were Sights ebe 
and . to be 17 5 to human 9 


= hich, as we all partake, « of, ——.ſo;ough we 
to pay it in Ane 1 Q.— For, as me 19 
are 40% ied tog e n the Pans Pond, of b 
. therhood, * at are 1 5 hag of avath ef. rr 
We "have. the fame. eayen, w 0 
made us and takes care of, us: a Our earthly 
extra dion too is gearer alike, than the pride of 
the world cares to be reminged of; For Adam 


FA Was 
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was the father of us all, and Eve the mother of 
all living. Phe prince and the beggar. ſprung 
from the ſame ſtocks, as wide aſunder as the 
branches are. So chat, in this view, the molt 
upſtart family may viefantiquity, and compare 
families with the greateſt monarchs. We are 
all formed too of the ſame mould, and muſt 


equally return to the ſame duſt. —-= So that, to 


love our neighbour, and live quietly with him, 


is to live at peace with ourſelves. He is but 


ſelf-multiplied; and enlarged into another form; 
and to be unkind or cruel to him, is but, as So- 
lomon obſerves of the mereiful, to be cruel » 
our own' fleſh.—As's farther: motive und 
ment to this peaceable commerce with Now, 2 


ther, God' has placed us all in one anothers 
power by turns, in à condition of mutual need 


and dependence. There is no man ſo hiberally 


ſtocked with earthły bleſſings,” as to be able to 
live without another man's ad God, in his 


wiſdom, has ſo diſpenſed his gifts, in - various 


kinds and meaſures, as to ende us helpful, and 
make a ſocial intercourſe imdiſpenſible.— The - 


prince depends on the labour and induſtry of the 3 f 


peaſant z<—-and the! wealth and Honour of the 
greateſt / perſons are fed and fupponed from the 
ſame. ſource. 1 
This the Apoſtle hath eldgantlyifit forth to us 
by the familiar reſemblance of the natural body 
— wherein there are many members, and all have 
not the ſame office; but the different faculties 
and ions of ad are for the uſe and bene- 
fit of the Whole. The eye ſees not for itſelf, 
but for the other members; and is ſet up a light 
to dire@ mem: the feet ſerve to ſupport an 
carry about the other parts ; and the hands act 
and labour for them all. It is the fame in ſtates 


* | -- mals 
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and kingdoms, wherein there are many members, 
yet each in their ſeveral, functions and employ- 
ments; which, if peaceably diſcharged, are 7 
the harmony of the; whale late. Some are eyes 
and; guides to the blind; — others, feet to the 
lame and impotent;— ſome to ſupply the place 
of the head, to aſſiſt with council and direction; 
others the hands, to be uſeful by their labour 
and induſtry.— To make this link of dependance 
fill ſtronger, there is a great portion of muta- 
bility in all human affairs, to make benignity of 
1emper not only our duty, but our intereſt and 
wiſdom. — There is no condition in life ſo fixed 
and permanent as to be out of danger, or the 
reach of change: — and we all may depend upon. 
it, that we ſhall take our turns of wanting and 
deſiring.— By how many unforeſeen cauſes may 
riches take wing |—— The crowns of princes 
may, be ſhaken, and the greateſt that ever awed 
the world have experienced what the turn of the 
wheel can do. — That which hath happened to 
one man, may befal another; and, therefore, 
that excellent rule of our Saviour's ought to go- 
yern us in all our a ions, W hatſpever ye would 
that: men ſnhould do to you, do you alſo to them 
likewiſe:— Time and chance happen to all ; —— 
ard the moſt affluent may be ſtript of all, and 
find his worldly, comforts like ſo many withered 
leaves dropping from him. — Sure nothing can 
better become us,  thanCkearts ſo full of depen- 
dance as to overflow with mercy, and pity, and 
good- ill towards mankind.——-To exhort us to 
this, is, in other words, to exhort us to follow 
pace with all men: — the fuſt is the root,. 
his che fair fruit and happy product of it. 
Iherefore, my beloved brethren, in the bow- 
xls of mercy, let us put away anger, and 2 
155 | 3 an 
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and evil ſpeaking ; — let us fly all clamour and 
rife; ; — let us be kindly affected one to another, 


following peace with all men, and holineſs, 
i we may fee the Lord. gd 


Which God of his infinite mercy grant, 


through the merits of his poly, bur Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. IP 
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Pi H A T things of the moſt ineflimable uſe 


and value, for want of due application and 
fiudy laid out upon them, may be paſſed by un- 
ble, nay, even looked upon with coldneſs 


and averſion, is a truth too evident to need en- 
larging on. — Nor is it leſs certain that prejudi- 


ces, contra ded by an unhappy education, will 
ſometimes ſo ſtop up all the paſſages to our 


hearts, that the moſt amiable objects can never 


find acceſs, or bribe us by all their charms into 


juſtice and impartiality. — It would be paſſing 


the tendereſt refleQion upon the age we live | in, 
to ſay it is owing to one of theſe, that thoſe in- 
eſtimable books, the Sacred Writings, meet ſo 
often with a diſreliſh (what makes the accuſation 
almoſt incredible) amongſt perſons who. ſet up 
for men of taſte and delicacy ; who pretend to 


be charmed with what they call beauties and 


natute in c}aſſheal bee and in other things 
would bluſh not to be reckoned ſound and im- 


partial critics — But ſo far has negligence and 


prepoſſeſſion ſtopped their ears againſt the voice 
of the charmer, that they turn over thoſe awful 
oy pages with inattention and an unbecom- 


indifference, . unaffeQed amidſt ten thouſand 
- Gildime and noble paſſages, which, by the 45 


unha 
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of found criticiſm and reaſon, may be demon- 
ſtrated to be truly eloquent and beautif. | 

Indeed the opinion of falſe Greek and barba- 
rous language, in the Old and New Teftament, 


had, for ſome ages, been a ſtumbling- block 
another ſet of men, who were profeſſed grea 


readers and — of the ancients. The fe 


= 2 eh y theſe perſons, rudely at- 
| 3 e 


xpreſſions which came not 
—— —— of their learning, were brand- 
ed with barbariſm and ſoleciſm; words which 


ſcarce ſignified any thing, but the: ignorance of | 


thoſe who laid ſuch groundleſs charges on them. 
— Preſfurmptuous man} —Shal he, who is but 
duſt and aſhes, dare to find fault with the words 
of that Being, who firſt inſpired man with lan- 
guagey and taught his mouth to unter; Who 

opened the lips of the dumb, and made the in- 
fant eloquent? Theſe perſons, as they attack. 
ed the inſpired writings on the foot of critics and 
men of learning, accordingly have been treatel 
as ſuch: and though a ſhorter way might have 


been gone to work, which! was, that as their 5 


accufations reached no farther than the bare 
words and phraſeology of the Bible, they, in' 10 
wife, affected the ſentiments and ſoundneſs of 
the doctrines, which were conveyed with as much © 
clearneſs and perſpicuity to mankind, as they 


could have been, had the language been written © 


with the utmoſt eleganee and grammatical mice. 
y. And even tho che- charge of barbarbus 
iqioms could be made out:; yet the cable of 
chriſtianity was thereby no ways affected but re- 
mained juſt in the ſtate the y foudd it. Vet, | 
ily. for them, they even miſcarried in 
their favourite point; — there being few, if 67 
at * 12 =o Scripture e xprofſions, which ma 
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not be juſtified by numbers of parallel modes of 
ſpeaking, made uſe of amongſt the pureſt and 
molt authentic Greek authors. — This, an able 
hand amongſt us, not many years ago, has ſuffi- 
ciently made out, and thereby baffled and expof- 
ed all their preſumptuous and ridiculous aſſertions, 
— Theſe perſons, bad and deceitful as they were, 
ate yet far outgone by a third ſet of men. wiſh 
we had not too many inſtances of them, who, 
like foul, ſtomachs, that turn the ſweeteſt food to 
bitterneſs, upon all occaſions endeavour to make 
merry with ſacred Scripture, and turn every thing 
they meet with therein into banter and wa 
.— But as men of this ſtamp, by their exceſs of 
wickedneſs and weakneſs together, have entirely 
diſarmed us from arguing with them as reaſonable 
creatures, it is not only making them too conſide- 
rable, but likewiſe to no purpoſe to ſpend much 
time about them; they being, in the language of 

the Apoſtle, creatures of no underſtanding, ſpeak- 
ing eyil of things they know not, and ſhall utterly 
periſh in their own corruption. Of theſe two 
laſt; the one is diſqualified for being argued with, 
and the other has no occaſion for it; they being 
already ſilenced. Vet thoſe that were firſt men- 
tioned, may not alte gether be thought unworthy 
oſ out endeavcurs; — being perſons, as was hint- 
ed above, who, though their taſtes are ſo far 
vitiated that they cannot reliſh the ſacred: Scrip- 
tures, yet have imaginations capable of being 
raiſed: by, the fancied excellencies of claſſical 
writegs.— And indeed theſe perſons claim from 
us ſome degree of pity, when, through the un- 
 ſkilfulneſs of preceptors in their youth, or ſome 
other unhappy cireumſtance in their education, 
they have been taught to form falſe and wretch- 
ed notions of good writing. —When this is the 
caſe, it is no wonder they ſhould be more —_— 

| 5 | e 
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ed and affected with the dreſſed- up trifles and 
empty conceits of poets and rhetoricians, than 
they are with that true ſublimity and grandeur 
of ſentiment which glow throughout every page 
of the inſpired writings. — By way of informati- 
on; ſuch ſnhould be inſtruQted:; ——— E 

There are two ſorts of eloquence; the one 
indeed ſcarce deſerves the name of it, which 
conſiſts chiefly in laboured and poliſhed periods, 
an over- curious and artificial arrangement of B- 
gures, tinſelled over with a gaudy embelliſhment 
of words, which glitter, but convey little or no 
light to the underſtanding. This kind of wri- 
ting is for the moſt part much affected and ad- 
mired by people of weak judgment and vicious 
taſte, but is a piece of affectation and formality 
the ſacred writers are utter ſt rs to. —lt is 
a vain and boyiſh eloquence; and as it has al- 
ways been eſteemed below the great geniuſes of 
all ages, ſo much more ſo, with reſpe& to thoſe 
f writers who were aQuuated by the ſpirit of infi- 

nite wi ſdom, and therefore wrote with that force 
and majeſty with which never man writ.— The 
6 other ſort of eloquence is quite the reverſe to 
| this, and which may be ſaid to be the true cha- 
4 racteriſtie of the holy Scriptures; where the ex- 
. cellence does not ariſe from a laboured and far- 


r fetched elocution, but from a ſurpriſing mixture 
: of ſimplicity and majeſty, which is a double 

x charaQer, ſo difficult to be united, that it is ſel- 

} dom to be met with in compoſitions merely hu- 

n man. — We fee nothing in holy writ of affecta- 
— tion and ſuperfluous ornament. —As the infinite 
e wiſe Being has condeſcended to ſtoop to our lan- 
2 guage, thereby to convey to us the light of re- 
- velation, ſo has he been pleaſed graciouſly to ac- 
1e commodate it to us with the moſt natural and: 
- greceful plainneſs it would admit of. Now it is 
d — 642 | _ obſervable 


— 
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obſervable that the moſt excellent profane au- 


thors, whether Greek or Latin, loſe moſt of 


their, graces whenever we find them literally 
tranſlated. — Homer's famed repreſentation of- 
Jupiter, in his firſt book; — his cried-up deſerip- 
tion of a tempeſt; — his: relation of Neptune” s 
ſhaking the earth, and opening it to its centre; 
bis deſcription; of Pallas's horſes; with num- 
bers of other long · ſince· admired —_— —flag, 
and almoſt vaniſh away, in the vulgar Latin 
tranſlation. 1 111 41 it | MA t 
Loet any one but take the pains to read the 
common Latin interpretation of Sophocles, The- 
. ocritus,.or even of Pindar, and one may venture 
to affirm he will be able: to trace out but feu re- 
mains of the gr aces which charmed him ſo much 
in the original. — The natural concluſion from 
hence is, that in the; claſſical authors, the ex- 
preſſion, the ſweetneſs of the numbers, occaſion- 
ed by a muſical placing of. words, conſtitute a 
great part of their beauties; — whereas, in the 
Sacred: Writings, they conſiſt more in the great - 
neſs of the things themſelves, than in the words 


and expreſſions.— The ideas and eonceptions are 


ſo. great and lofty in their on nature, that they 
neceſſarily appear magnificent in the moſt art leis 
dreſs. — Lock but into the Bible, and we ſee 
them ſhine through the moſt ſimple and literal 
tranſlations; — That , glorious deſcription; which 
Moles gives of ;theigreation | of;the heavens and 
the earth, which Longinus, the beſt critic the 
eaſtern world ever produced, was ſo juſtly taken 
with, has not loſt the leaſt whit of its intrinſic 
worth; and though ithhas undergone: ſo: many 
tranſlations, yet triumphs over all, and breaks 
forth with as much force and vehemence as in 
the otiginal.— Of this Kamp. are numbers of 
paſſages throughout the eee 
„le be | that 
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that, 7 85 deſcription of a . in the 


ted and ſeventh pſalm; thoſe beautiful re- 
ections of holy Job, 28 ſhortneſs of life, 
and 1 oh of human affairs, ſo judiciouſly 
appointed bp our church in her office for the 
Bat e f the dead, — that livel y deſcription of a 
in the thirty-nipth; chapter of 

5 17 6 Fell the 19th N the 26th verſe, 

4, word which does not merit a ne 

78 to diſplay the. beauties  of;— I 
paths, to theſe, wh tender and pathetic 
ions with the children of Iſraeſ, which 
run throughout oughout all the Later be which the moſt. 
2 00 a can ſcarce "a being acne, 
wit 91 A 3 
And oo. Oþ babies of Jeruſalem, and 
men. of udah, 12 pray you, betwixt me 
and my yineyard. TE Yaris have been done 
where my vi yard that I have not done — 


efore when expected that it ſhould bring 

forth grapes, brought it oh wild grapes? — 
engl et, ye, ſays the way ofthe Lord is pneanal. 
1 910 1 O bonſe of Iſrael, — is not my, 

MIT are not. jou! ways, uneq al — 
= aye. gl aſure at all thay the wicked ſhould 
455 5 not that he ſpould return from his ways. 
lived ?-— 1 have nouriſhed and brought up. 
childrei and they have rebelled againſt me, — 
The ox, knows his owner, andithe aſs his maſ- 
wy ern but bot Thar doth.not know z, my peo. 
© doth,not conſ — There is nothing, in all 
Fa Riga on .of the bnatken world comparable 
PET VOY 4 lender el. ol {hg hea | 
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thing like them. Thefe | obſervations upon the 
ſuperiority” of the inſpired pe- men to heathen 
ones, in that wllich regards the compoſition 
more conſpicuouſſy, hold good when they are 
conſidered upon the foot of hiſtorians, — Not to 
mention that prophane hiſtories give an account 
only of human atchievements and temporal 
events; which, for the moſt part, are ſo füll of 
uticertainty and contradiQionl, that we are at 2 
loſs where. to ſeek for truth 3 —— but that the 
facred hiſtory is the hiſtory of God himſelf, 
the hiſtory of his omnipotence and infinite wiſ- 
dom, his univerſal providence, his juſtice and 
mercy, and all his other attributes, diſplayed 
under a thouſand different forms, by a ſeries of 
the'mbſt various and wonderful events that ever 
happened to any nation, or language: — not to 
inſiſt upon this viſible ſhperiority in facred hiſtb- 
ry, — there is yet another undoubted excellence 
the prophane hiſtorians ſeldom arrive at, which 
is almoſt the diſtinguiſhing character of the ſa- 
eted ones; namely, that unaffeQed, artleſs 
manner of relating hiſtorical facts, — which is ſo 


entirely of a piece with every other part of the 


holy writings. — What | mean will be beſt made 
out by a few inſtances. — In the hiſtory'of Jo- 
ſeph, (which certainly is told with the in 
variety of beautiful and affeQing circumſtances) 
when Joſeph makes himſelf known, and weeps 
aloud upon the-neck'of his deat brother Benja- 
min, that all the houſe of Phatach heard him? 
— it that inſtant; none of his brethren ate in- 
troduced as uttering aught, Either to''exprefs 
their preſent joy, or palliate their former inju- 
ries to him. — On all ſides, there immediately 
enſues 4 deep and ſolemn ſilence; — a filence in- 
finitely” more eloquent and N than any 
a | thing 
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thing elſe could have been, ſubſtituted in its 
place. — Had Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, 
or any of the celebrated elaſſieal hiſtorians, been 
employed in writing this hiſtory, when they 
came to this point, they would, doubtlefs, have 
exhauſtedaall their fund of eloquence in fur niffi- 
ing Joſeph's brethren with laboured and ſtudied 
harangues; which, however fine they might 

have been in themſelves, ' would nevertheleſs 

have been unnatural, and altogether ' improper 
upon the occaſion. — For when' ſuch a variety 
of contrary paſſions broke in upon them, — what 
tongue was able to utter their hurried and diſ- 
trated thoughts? — When remorſe, ſurprize, 
ſhame, joy and gratitude ſtruggled together in 
their boſoms, how uneloquently would their lips 
have performed their duty ? — how unfaithfully 
their tongues have ſpoken the language of their 
hearts? — In this caſe, ſilence was truly eloquent 
and natural, and tears expreſſed what oratory 

was incapable f. Bet. A 5 

If ever theſe perſons I have been addreſſing 
myfelf to, can be perſuaded to follow the advice 
in the text, of ſearching the Scriptures, — the 
work of their ſalvation will be begun upon its 
true foundation. — For, firſt, they will inſenſi- 
bly be led to admire the beautiful propriety of 

their language: — when # favourable opinion is 
conceived of this; next, they will more cloſely 
attend to the goodneſs of the moral, and the 3 oof 
rity and ſoundneſs of the doQrines. — The plea- 
ſure of reading will ſtill be increaſed, by that 
near concern which they will find themſelves to 
have in thoſe important truths, which they wilt 
ſee ſo clearly demonſtrated in the Bible, that 
grand charter of our eternal happineſs. — It is 
the fate of mankind, too often, to ſeem _ 
| | I le. 
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ble of what they may enjoy at the eaſieſt rate. 
— What might not our neigbbouring Romiſh 
countries, who groan under the yoke! of popiſh 
impoſitions and prieſt-craft, what might notthoſe 

poor miſguided creatures give, for the happineſs 
which we know not how to value,'— of being 
born in a country where a church it eſtabliſhed 
by our laws, and encouraged by our princes; 
which not only allows the free ſtudy of. the 
Scriptures, but even exhorts and invites us to it; 
— 2 church that is a ſtranger to the tricks and 
artifice of having the Bible in an unknown 
tongue, to give the greater latitude to the de- 
" ſigns of the clergy in impoſing their own trum- 


aggrandiſe themſelves, or enſlave the wretches 
committed to their truſt, — In ſhort, our religion 
was not given us to raiſe our imaginations with 
ornaments of words, or ſtrokes of eloquence; 
but to. purify. our hearts, and lead us into the 
paths of righteouſneſs, — However, not to de- 
fend ourſelves, — when the attack is principally 
levelled at this point, — might give occaſion to 
our adverſaries to triumph, and charge us either 
with, negligence! or inability. — It 1s well known 
how. willing the enemies of our religion are to 
ſeek occaſions againſt us; — how ready to mag- 
nify every mote in our eyes to the bigneſs of a 
beam; — how eager, upon the leaſt default, to 
inſult and cry out, — There, there] ſo would 
we have it: — not, perhaps, that we are ſo much 
the ſubject of malice and averſion, but that the 
hieentious age ſeems bent upon bringing chriſti- 
anity into diſcredit at any rate; and, rather than 
miſs the aim, would ſtrike through the ſides of 
thoſe that are ſent to teach it. — Thank God, 
the truth of our holy religion is eſtabliſhed _ 
F | uc 
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ſuch ſtrong evidence, that it reſts upon a foun- 


dation never to be overthrown, either by the 
open aſſaults or cunning devices of wicked and 
defi igning men. — The part we have to act is to 
be ſteady, ſober and vigilant ; to be: ready to do 
every good work; to reprove, rebuke, and ex- 
hort with all long- ſuffering ; to give occaſion of 
offence to no man; that, with well-doing, we 
may put to ſilence the i ignorance of fooliſh men. 

I ſhall cloſe all with He: excellent collect of 
our church: — 

Bleſſed Lord, who has cauſed all holy Scrip= 
tures to be written for our learning, — grant that 
we in ſuch-wife hear them, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly 2 them, that, by patience 
and comfort of thy holy word, we may embrace, 
and ever hold. bd the bleſſed hope of everlaſt-; 
ing life, which. thou haſt bog us in thy das, 
our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, 


Now to God the Pather, . 
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O come let us worſhip and fall down before im- 
Pi.or he is the Lord our God, — 
1 pſalm we find holy David taken up 
1 with the pious contemplation of God's ir fi- 
nite power, majeſty and greatneſs: he conſiders 
him as the ſovereign Lord of the whole earth, 
the maker and ſupporter of all things; — that by 
him the heavens were created, and all the hoſt 
of them; that the earth was wiſely faſhioned by 
his hands ;—he had founded it upon the ſeas, and 
eſtabliſhed it upon the floods'; — that we like- 
wiſe, the people of his paſture, were raiſed up 
by the ſame creating hand, from nothing, to the 
dignity of rational creatures, made, with reſpeQ 
to our reaſon and underſtanding, after his own 
moſt perfect image. | | 
It was naturaf to imagine that ſuch a contem- 
plation would light up a flame of devotion in any 
grateful man's breaſt ; ard accordingly we find it 
break forth, in the words of the text, in a kind 
of religious rapture : | 
O come let us worſhip and fall down before 
him: — for he is the Lord our God. | 
Saure never exhortation to prayer and worſhip 
can be better enforced than upon this principle, — 
that God is the cauſe and creator of all things ;— 


that each individual being is upheld in the ſtation 


it was firſt placed, by the ſame hand which firſt 
formed it ;—that all the bleſſings and advantages, 
which are neceſiary to the happineſs and _— 


% 


— 


of beings on earth, are only to be derived from 
the ſame fountain; — and that the only way to 
do it, is to ſecare an inteteſt in his favour, by a 
grateful expreſſion, of our ſenſe for the benefits 


we have received, and an humble dependance up- 


on him for thoſe we expect and ſtand in want of. 
— That we have in heaven, ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
but thee, O God, to look unto or depend on, to 
whomſhall we pour cut our complaints, and ſpeak 
of all our wants and neceſſities, but to thy good- 
neſs, which is ever willing to confer upon us 
whatever becomes us to aſk, and thee to grant; 
— becauſe thou haſt promiſed to be as unto 
all that call upon.thee,—yea unto all ſuch as call, 
upon thee, faithfully ;—that thou wilt fulfil the 
deſire of them that feat thee, that thou wilt alſo 


1 


hear their cry, and help them. 


— 7 


Oft all duties, prayer certainly is the ſweeteſt 


and moſt eaſy, — There, are ſome duties which 
may ſeem to occaſion a troubleſome oppoſition: to 
the natural workings of fleſh and blood; ſuch 
as the forgiveneſs of injuries, and the love of 
our enemies; — others, which will force us una- 
voidably into a perpetual ſtruggle with our paſſi- 
ons, — Which war, againſt the ſoul; — ſuch as 
chaſtity, — temperance, — humility. — There 
are other virtues, which ſeem to bid us forget 
our preſent intereſt for a While, ſuch as charity 


and generoſity ; others that teach us to for- 


get it at all times, and wholly to fix our affections 
on things above, and in no circumſtance to act 
like men that look for a continuing city here, but 
upon one to come, whoſe builder and maker is 
God. But this duty of prayer and thankſgiving 
to God has no ſuch oppoſitions to encounter; 


— it takes no bullock out of thy field, —no 


horſe out of thy ſtable. — nor he- goat out of thy 
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fold; — it coſteth no wearineſs of -bones no un- 
of 


timely watchings ; — it requireth no ſtren 
pant or painful ſtudy, but juſt to Fees. pre 
have a true ſenſe of our dependance, and of the 
mercies by which we are upheld i—and with this, 
in wy place and poſture of body, a good man 
may lift up his ſoul unto the Lord his God. 
Indeed, as tothe frequeney of putting this du- 
ty formally in practice, as the precept muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have varied according to the different 
ſtations in which God has placed us; — ſo he has 
been pleaſed to determine a preciſely con- 
cerning it: — for, perhaps, it wou be unreaſon- 
able to expect that the day-labourer, or he that 


ſupports a numerous family 7 the ſweat of his 


brow, ſhould ſpend as much of his time in devo- 
tion, as the man of leiſute and unbounded wealth. 
— This, however, in the general, may hold 
good, that we are bound to pay this tribute to 
God, as often as his providence has put an op- 
portunity into our hands of ſo doing; — provid- 
ed that no plea, dran from the neceſſary at- 
tention to the affairs of the wotld, which many 
men's ſituations oblige them to, may be ſup- 
poſed to extend to an exemption rom ering 
their morning and evening ſacrifice to God. — 


For it ſeems to be the leaſt that can be done to 


anſwer the demand of our duty in this point, 
— ſucceſſively to open and ſhut: up the 1 in 
prayer and thankſgiving; — ſince there is not a 
morning thou riſeſt, or a night thou layeſt down, 
but thou art indebted for it to the watchful pro- 
vidence of Almignty God. David and Daniel, 
whoſe names are recorded in Scripture for future 
example: — the firſt, though a mighty ki ng, em- 
barraſſed with wars abroad, and unnatural diſtur- 


bances at home; a ſituation, one would think, 


would allow little time for any thing but his o wn 
and 


CI 


0 
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and his kingdom's ſafety ; yet found he leiſure 
to pray ſeven times a day: the latter, the coun- 
ſellor and firſt miniſter of ſtate to the great Ne- 


_ buchadnezzar; and though perpetually fatigued 


with the affairs of à mighty kingdom, and the 


government of the WA TON 'of Babylon, 


which was committed to his adminiftration; — 
though near the perſon of an idolatrous king, and 
amidſt the temptations of a luxurious court, — 
yet never neglected he his God; but, as we read, 
— he kneeled upon his knees three times à day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks before him. 
A. frequent correſpondence with heaven b 

prayer and devotion, is the greateſt nouriſhmeni 


and ſupport of ſpiritual life :—it keeps the ſenſe 


of a God warm and lively within us — which 
ſecures our diſpoſition, and fets ſuch guards over 
us, that hard{y will a temptation prevail againſt 
us. — Who can entertain a baſe or an impure 


thought, or tbink of executing it, who is inceſ- 


ſantly converſing with his God ?—or not deſpiſe 
every temptation this lower world can offer him 
when, by his conſtant addreſſes before the throne 
of God's majeſty, he brings the glorious pro- 
ſpe& of heaven perpetually before his eyes I & 

I cannot help here taking notice of the doArine 
of thoſe who would reſolve all devotion into the 
inner man, and think that there is nothing more 
requiſite to expreſs our reverence to God, but 
purity and integrity of heart, — unaccompanied 
either with words or actions. To this opinion it 
may be juſtly anſwered, — that, in the preſent 
ſtate we are in, we find ſuch a ſtrong ſympathy 
and union between our ſouls and bodies, that one 
cannot be touched or ſenſibly affe&ed, without 
producing ſome” correſponding emotion in the 
other. Nature has aſſigned a different look, tone 


of 
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of voice, and geſture, peculiar to-every paſſion 
and affection we are ſubje& to; and, therefore, 
to argue againſt this ſtrict correſpondence, which 
is held between our ſouls and bodies, is diſput- 
ing againſt the frame and mechaniſm of humH 
nature. We are not angels, but men cloathed 
with bodies, and, in ſome meaſure, governed b 
our imaginations, that we have need of all theſe 
external helps which nature has made the inter- 
preters of our thoughts.—And, no doubt, though 
2 virtuous-and a good life are more acceptable in 
the ſight of God, than either prayer or thankſ- 
giving ;—for, behold, to obey is better than ſa- 
Erifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams; 


nevertheleſs, as the one ought to be done, fo the 
other ought not by any means, tobe left undone, 


—As God is to be obeyed,—ſo he is to be wor- 
ſhipped alſo.—For although inward holineſs and 
integrity of heart is the ultimate end of the di- 
vine diſpenſations; yet external religion is a 
certain means of promoting it, — Each of them 
has its juſt bounds ;—and therefore, as we would 
not be ſo carnal as merely to reſt contented with 
the one,—ſo neither can we pretend to be ſo * 
ritual as to neglect the other. 
And though God is all- wiſe, and therefore un- 
derſtands our thoughts afar off, —and knows the 
exact degrees of our love and reverence to him, 


though we ſhould with-hold thoſe outward marks 


of it; yet God himſelf has been graciouſly 
| Pleaſed to command us to pray to him; — that 
we might beg the aſſiſtance of his grace to work 
with us againſt our own infirmities ; —that we 


might acknowledge him to be, what he is, the 


ſupreme Lord of the whole world; — that we 
mitht e the ſenſe we have of all his mercies 
and loving l to us, — and confeſs that he 

h has 
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has the propriety of every thing we enjoy, — that 
the earth is the Lord's, and the fulneſs thereof. 


Thus much of this duty of prayer in general. 
Prom every individual it may be reaſonably 


expected, from a bare reflection upon his own 


ſtation, his perſonal wants, and the daily bleſ- 
ſings which he has received in particular; — but, 
for thoſe bleſſings beſtowed upon the whole ſpe- 
cies in common, —— reaſon ſeems further to re- 
quire, that a joint return ſhould be made by as 
many of the ſpecies as can conveniently aſſemble 
together for this religious purpoſe. From hence 
ariſes, likewiſe, the reaſonableneſs of publick 


worſhip, and ſacred places ſet apart for that pu- 


poſe; without which, it would be very difficult 
to preſerve that ſenſe of God and religion upon 
the minds of men, which is ſo neceſſary to their 
well-being, conſidered only as a civil ſociety, 
and with regard to the purpoſes of this life, and 
the influence which a juſt ſenſe of it muſt have 
upon their actions. — Beſides, men, who are 


united in ſocieties, can have no other cement to 


unite them likewiſe in religious ties, as well as 
in manners of worſhip and points of faith, but 
the inſtitution of ſolemn times and public places 
deſtined for that uſe. 

And it is not to be queſtioned, that if the time, 


conſidered as indifferent, and left ſo far to eve- 
ry man's choice as to have no calls to public 
prayer, however a ſenſe of religion might be 
preſerved a while by a few ſpeculative men, 
yet that the bulk of mankind would loſe all 
knowledge of it, and in time live without God 
in the world. 
is the leſs our duty, the contrary of which is 
proved above; and our Saviour ſays, that when 
Vor. II. L we 
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we pray to God in ſecret, we ſhould be reward- 
ed openly ; — but the prayers which are pub- 
lickly offered up in God's houſe, tend mate to 
the glory of God, and the benefit of our- 
ſelves: —— for this reaſon, that they are pre- 
ſumed to be. performed with greater attention 
- and ſeriouſneſs, and therefore ;moſt likely to 
be heard with a more favourable acceptance, —- 
And for this, one might appeal to every. man's 
preaſt, whether he has not been affected with 
the moſt elevated pitch of devotion, when he 
gave thanks in the great congregatian-of the 
ſaints, and praiſed God amongſt much people ? 
— Of this united worſhip there. is a glorious de- 
ſcription which St. John gives us, in the Reve- 
lations, where he ſuppoſes the whole univerſe 
joining together in their ſeveral capacities, to 
give glory in this manner to their common Lord. 
— Lvery creature which was in heaven, 
and on earth, and under the earth, and ſuch as 
were in the ſeas, and all that were in them; 
heard I, crying, —— Bleſſing and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that ſitteth up- 

.on the throne, o Rr 
But here it may be aſked, that if public wor- 
ſhip tends ſo much to promote the glory of God, 
and is what is ſo indiſpenſably the duty 


and benefit of every chriſtian ſtate, ——— how 


came it to paſs, that our bleſſed Saviour left 

no command to his followers, throughout the 

goſpel, to ſet up public places of worſhip, and 

keep them ſacred for that purpoſe ? — It 
may be anſwered, — that the neceſſity of ſet- 

ing apart places for divine worſhip, and thho- 
lineſs of them when thus ſet apart, ſeemed al- 

ready to have been ſo well eſtabliſhed by former 

revelation, as not to need any expreſs precept 

upon 
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upon that ſubject: —=— for though the parti- 


cular appointment of the temple, and the con- 


finement of worſhip to that place alone, were 


only temporary parts of the Jewiſh covenant; 


yes the neceſſity and duty of having places ſome- 


where ſolemnly dedicated to God, carried a 
moral reaſon with it, and therefore was not 


aboliſnhed with the ceremonial part of the law. 


— Our Saviour came not to deſtroy, but 
_ *to fulfil the law.; 


and therefore the moral 
precepts of it, which promoted a due regard to 
the. divine Majeſty, remained in as full force as 
ever. And accordingly we find it atteſted, 


"both by chriſtian and heathen writers, that ſo 


-ſoon as the ſecond century when the number of 
believers was much increaſed, and the circum- 
*ſtances of rich converts enabled them to do it, 


E that they began to erect edifices for divine 


worſhip ; ; — and, though under the frowns and 
"oppreſſion of the civil power, they eyery Sab- 


path aſſembled themſelves. therein, that with 


one heart and one lip they might declare whoſe 


they were, and whom they ſerved; and, /as the 


ſervants of. one Lord, might offer 80 their * 
prayers and petitions. 

I wiſh there as no reaſon to lamente 15 ibite- 
ment of this religious zeal amongſt -chriſtians of 


latter days. Though the piety of our fore- - 


fathers ſeerns, in à great riieaſute, to have de- 


prived us of the merit of building churches: for 


the ſervice of God, there can be no ſuch plea 


for not frequenting them in a regular and ſolemn 


manner. How often do people abſent them- 


_ Klves (when in the utmoſt} diſtreſs. how to diſ- 
poſe of themſelves) from church, even upon 
thoſe days which are ſet. apart for nothing elſe. 
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but the worſhip of God ; _—— when, to trifle 
that day away, or apply any portion of it to ſe- 
cular concerns, is a ſacrilege almoſt in the lite- 
ral ſenſe of the word. 

From this duty of public prayer ariſes another, 
which I cannot help ſpeaking of, it being ſo de- 
pendant upon it; — I mean, a ſerious, devout, 

and reſpe& ful behaviour, when we are perform- 
ing this ſolemn duty in the houſe of God. 

This is ſurely the leaſt that can be neceſſary 
in the immediate preſence of the Sovereign of 
the world, upon whoſe acceptance of our ad- 
dreſſes all our preſent and future happineſs de- 

ends. ; 
| — behaviour is the reſult of inward re- 
verence, and is therefore part of our duty to 
God, whom we are to worſhip in body as well 
as ſpirit. N 1 Th 
And as no one ſhould be wanting in outward 

reſpe& and decorum before an earthly prince or 
| ſuperior, much leſs ſhould we be ſo before him, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 

Notwithſtanding the obviouſneſs of this branch 
of duty. it ſeems often to be little under- 

ſtood; and whoever will take a general ſurvey 

of church behaviour, will often meet with ſcenes 
of ſad variety. What a vein of indolence 
and indevotion ſometimes ſeems to run throngh- 
out whole congregations! — what ill-timed pains 
do ſome take in putting on an air of gaiety and 
indifference in the moſt intereſting parts of this 
duty, — even when they are making confeſſion of 


their fins, as if they were aſhamed tobe thought 


ſerious withtheir God ?—Surely, to addreſs our- 
ſelves to his infinite Majeſty after a negligent 
and diſpaſſionate manner, beſides the immediate 
indignity offered, it is a ſad ſign we little conſi- 

der 
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der the bleſſings we aſk for, and far leſs deſerve 
them. — Beſides, what is a prayer, unleſs our 
hearts and affeQions go along with it? It is pot 
ſo much as the ſhadow of devotion ;,and little 
better than the papiſts telling their bade, — or 


honouring God withtheir lips, when their hearts 


are far from him, — The conſideration that a 
perſon is come to proſtrate himſelf before the 
throne of high heaven, and in that place which 
is particularly diſtinguiſned by his preſence, is 
ſufficient inducement for any one to watch over 
his imagination, and guard againit the leaſt 12 
pearance of levity and diſreſpe &. 
An inward ſincerity will of courſe ir fluence the 

outward deportment ; but where the one is 
wanting, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect the ab- 


ſence of the other. I own it is poſſible, and of- 


ten happens, that this external garb of religion 


may be worn, when there is little within of a 


piece with it; — but 1 believe the converſe ot 
the propoſition can never happen to be true, that 
a truly religious frame of mind ſhould exiſt with- 
out ſome outward mark of it. — The mind will 
ſhine through the veil of fleſh which covers it, 


and naturally expreſs its religious diſpoſitions, 


and, if it poſſeſſes the power of godlineſs, - will 
have the external form of it too. | 

May God grant us to be defective in neither, 
magnify God 
on earth, — that when he cometh, at the laſt 
day, with ten thouſand of his "Bs in heaven, 
to judge the world, we may be partakers of 
their eternal inheritance. Amen. 17190 
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at one time or other has raiſed doubts to dif- 
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Behold, theſe are the ty who RO in the, 
world, they increaſe in riches. 


Perily, I have cleanſed my heart in vain, and 
" - waſhed my lands in Innocency. | 


1 S complaint of the Pſalmiſt, concert - 

ing the promiſcuous diſtribution of God's 
bleſſings to the juſt and the unjuſt, that the 
ſun ſhould ſhine without diſtinQion upon the 
good and the bad, —and rains deſcend upon the 
righteous and unrighteous man, — is a ſubject 
that has afforded much matter for inquiry, and 


| hearten and perplex the minds of men.— If the 
ſovereign Lord of all the earth does look on, 
whence ſo much diſorder in the face of things? 
— why is it permitted, that wiſe and good men 
ſhould be left often a prey to ſo many miſeries 


| and diſtreſſes of life, — whilſt the guilty and fool- 


iſh triumph in their offences, and even the ta- 

. bernacles of robbers proſper ? 

Io this it is anſwered, — that therefore there 

is a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments to 

take place after this life, - wherein all theſe i ine- 

qu ualities ſhall be made even, where the circum-.. 
ances, of « fovery man's caſe ſhall be conlidered, 

an 


7 
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and where God ſhall be juſtified in all his ways»: 
and. evel y mouth ſhall be-ſtopt. eee BERL 
U this was not ſo, — if the ungodly were to 
proſper in the world, and have riches in poſſeſ-— 
ſion, — and no diſtinction tobe made hereafter, 
— to what purpoſe would it have been to have 
maintained our integrity ? — Lol then, indeed, 
ſhould I have cleanſed my heart in vain, and 
waſhed my hands in innocency. 

It is farther. ſaid,. and what is a more dire&: 
anſwer to the point, — that when God created. 
man, that he might make him capable of re- 
ceiving happineſs at his hands hereafter' — he 
endowed him with liberty and freedom of 
choice, without which he eould-not have been- 
a creature accountable for his actions; — that 
it is merely from the bad uſe che makes of theſe 
gifts, — that all thoſe inſtances of irregularity do 
_ reſult; upon which the complaint is here ground- 
ed, — which could no ways be prevented, but 
by thetotal ſubverſion of human liberty; — that 
ſhould God make bare his arm, and interpoſe 
on every injuſſicè that is committed, — mankind... 
might be ſaid to do what was right, — but, at 
the ſame time, to loſe the merit of it, ſince 
they would at under force and neceſſity, and: 
not from the determinations'of | his. own mind; 
— that, upon this ſuppoſition, — a man could 
with no more reaſon expect to go to heaven for 
24s of temperance, juſtice and humanity, than 

for the ordinary impulſes of hunger and thirſt, 
which nature direQed ;— that God has dealt: 
with man upon better terms; — he has firſt en- 
dowed him; with liberty and free. will; — he has. 
ſet life and death, good and evil, before bim; 
— that he- has given him faculties to find out 


what will de the conſequences of —_ . 
L 4. 5 ing, 
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acting, and then left him to take which courſe 
bis reaſon and direction ſhall point out. 

I ſhall deſiſt from enlarging any further upon 
either of the foregoing arguments in vindication 
of God's providence, which are urged ſo often 
with ſo much force and conviction, as to leave 
no room for a reaſonable reply ; —ſince the mi- 
ſeries which befall the good, and the ſeeming 
happineſs of the wicked, could not be otherwiſe 
in ſuch a free ſtate and condition as this is in 
which we are placed. e 

In all charges of this kind we generally take 
two things for granted; — iſt, I hat in the in- 
ſtances we give, we know certainly the good 
from the bad; — and, 2dly, the reſpective ſtate 
of their enjoyments or ſufferings. 

1 ſhall, therefore, in the remaining part of 
my diſcourſe, take up your time with a fhort in- 
quiry into-the difficulties of coming not only at 
the true charaQers of men, — but likewiſe of 
knowing either the degrees of their real happi- 
neſs or miſery in this life. | 
I The firſt of theſe will teach us candour in our 
judgment of others; — the ſecond, to which 1 
ſhall confine myſelf, will teach us humility in our 
reaſonings upon the ways of God. 
For though the miſeries of the good, ard the 
proſperity of the wicked, are not in general to 
to be denied; — yet I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
that the particular inſtances we are apt to pro- 
duce, when we cry out in the words.of the Pſal- 
miſt, Lo! thoſe are the ungodly, — theſe proſ- 
per, and are happy in the world ; — | fay, | 
- ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that we are ſo ignorant 
of the articles of the charge, —and the evidence 

ve go upon to make them good is ſo lame and 
defeQive,— as to be ſufficient by itſelf to 2 

ba . a 
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all propenſity to expoſtulate with God's provi- 
dence, allowing there was no other way of clear- 
ingup the matter reconcileably with his attributes. 
And, firſt, — what certain and infallible marks 
have we of the goodneſs or badneſs of the bulk 
of mankind ? e bs e 
If we truſt to fame and reports, — if they are 
good, how do we know but they may proceed 
from partial friendſhip or flattery ? — when bad, 
from envy or malice, from ill natured ſurmiſes 
and conſtructions of things? —and,, on both fides, 
from ſmall matters aggrandized through miſtake, 
and ſometimes through the unſkilful relation 
of even truth itſelf ? =From ſome, or all of 
which cauſes, it happens, that the characters of 
men, like the hiſtories of the Egyptians, are to 
be received and read with caution; — they are 
generally dreſſed out and disfigared with ſo ma- 
ny dreams and fables, that every ordinary reader 
ſhall not be able to diſtingiuſn truth from falſe- 

, hood. — But allowing theſe reflections to be too 
ſevere in this matter, —that no ſuch thing as 
envy ever leſſened a man's character, or malice 
blackened it; — yet the characters of men are 
not eaſily penetrated, as they depend often up- 
on the retired unſeen parts of a man's life. — The 
beſt and trueſt piety is moſt ſecret, and the worſt 
of actions, for Kfferent reaſons, will be ſo too. 
— Some men are modeſt, and ſeem to take 
pains to hide their virtues; and, from a natural 
diſtance and reſerve in their tempers, ſcarce ſuf- 
fer their good qualities to be known: — others, 

on the contrary, put in practice a thouſand lit- 
; tle arts to counterfeit virtues' which they, have 
not, — the better to conceal thoſe vices which 
| they really have; —and this under fair ſhews 
l of ſanctity, good-nature, generoſity, or ſome 
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virtut of other, — too ſpecious to be ſeen through, 
— too amiable and diſintereſted to be ſuſpeQed, 
| —Theſe hints may be fufficient to ſhow howhard 
it is jo CO! 105 ae matter of fact: but one may 
go a ſtep furt her, — and ſay, that even that, in 
many caſes, could we come to the knowledge of 
it, is not ſufficien; by itſelf to Pronounce a man 
either good or bad. I here are numbers of Cir | 
15 which attend every action of a man's 
lite, „ whic 0 never come to the knowledge of. 
e — ugbt to be known, 1115 well. 
ds ghed, elde fen ence with any juſtice can 
fled” upon bim man may have diffe- | 
1 185 and a different ſenſe a, things from. 
what his judges have; and What he adorns | 
and ſeels, and what paſſes within him may'be a. 
: ſecret treaſured up deep l ply. there for ever. — A 
mah, through bodily infirmity, or ſome” com- 
pleQional defect, which per 11 s is not in his 
power to corre, — may be ſubje& to inadver- 
lencles to ſtarts — and unhap y turns of tem- 
per; he may lie open to ſnares he is not always 
aware of; or, though ignorance and want of in- 
formation and proper helps, he may labour in the 
dark: —in all which caſes, he may do many 
things which are wrong in themſelves, and yet 
be innocent; — at leaſt an object rathet to be 
1 itied than cenſured with ſexerity and ill-will.— 
Theſe are difficulties which ſtand in every one's: 
way in the forming a judgment of the charac- 
ters of others. — But, for once, let us ſuppoſe 
them all to be got over, fo that we could: ſee 
the bottom of ever man's heart; — let us allow 
That the word rogue, or honeſt man, was wrote 
folegibly in every mian's face, 'that no one. could 
Þ Joe t; — yet ren the happineſs of 


e one and the ocher, which is the only 
fact 
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fact that can bring the charge home, is what we 


have ſo little certain knowledge of, — that, ba- 
ting ſome- flagrant inſtances, — whenever we 


venture to pronounce upon it, our deciſions are 
little more than random gueſſes. For who can 


ſearch the heart of man?— it is treacherous even 


mind fot3' -droopi 


to ourſelves, and much more likely to impoſe 
upon others. Even in laughter (if you will be- 

lieve Solomon) the heart; is ſorrow ful; ? 
ug, co ines countenance is gay; 
Sand even he, Who is the gbjeft of envy to- 
thoſe who look no further than the ſurface of 
his eſtate, — may appear at the ſame time wor- 


thy of compaſſion· to thoſe who know his private 


receſſes. — Beſides this, a man's unhappineſs is 


not to be aſcertained ſo much from what isKhown 


to have befallen him, — as from his? particular 
turn and caſt of mind, and. capacity of bearing 
it.— Poverty, exile, loſs of fame or friends, 
death of children, the-deareſt of all pledges of 
a man's happineſs, make not equal impreſſions 
upon every. . temper. —Y ou will ſee one man 
undergo, with ſcarce the expence of aſigh, — - 

| ng! in ay ee. of his ſoul; would 

o mourning for all his life long: — nay, a haſty. 

— or enim, aks 10 a falt a5 2 
nature, will ſtrike deeper than a ſword to the - 


hardened and ſenſeleſs. If theſe refle&ions hold 
true with regard to misfortunes, — they are the 


ons of things — by the force of h 


ſame with regard to enjoyments: e are ſormed 
differently, — have. different taſtes and percepti- 
| | 14bit, edueati- 
on, or a particular caſt of mind, —it happens 


that neither the uſe or poſſefiion of the ſame en- 


£ joyments and advantages, produce the ſame hap- 


pineſs and contentment; — but that it differs in 


every man almoſt according to h 


= 


is temper and 
compleQion : 
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22 S E RM O N XLIV. 
completion: —ſo that the ſelf-ſame happy ac- 
cidents in life, which. ſhall give raptures to the 
choleric or ſanguine man, ſhall be received with 
indifference by the cold and phlegmatic; — and 
ſo oddly perplexed are the accounts of both hu- 
man happineſs and miſery in this world, — that 
trifles, light as air, ſhall be able to make the 
hearts of ſome men ſing for joy; —at the fame 
time that others, with real bleſſings and advanta- 
ges, without the power of uſing them, have 
their hearts heavy and diſcontenteeu. 
Alas! if the principles of contentment are 
not within, — the height of ſtation and worldly 
grandeur will as ſoon add a cubit to a man's ſta- 
ture as to his happineſs. | 7 
This will ſuggeſt to us how little a way we 
have gone towards the proof of any man's hap- 
pinefs, — in barely ſaying, —Lo!, this man 
proſpers in the world, —and this man has riches 
in poſſeſſion, ob l Sens eff wb 
When a man has got much above us, we 
take it for granted — that he ſees ſome glorious 
proſpeQs, and feels ſome mighty pleaſures from 
his height ; — whereas, could we get up to him, 
Li it is great odds whether we ſhould find any 
thing to make us tolerable amends for the pains 
and trouble of climbing up ſo high. — Nothing, 
perhaps, but more dangers and more troubles 
\ till; —and ſuch a giddineſs of head beſides, as 
to make a wiſe man wiſh he was well down 
again upon the level. To calculate, therefore, 
the happineſs of mankind by their ſtations and 
: honours, 1s the moſt deceitful of all rules; — 
great, no doubt, is the happineſs which a mo- 
derate fortune, and moderate deſires, with a 
conſciouſneſs of virtue, will ſecure a man. Ma- 


ny are the ſilent pleaſures of the honeſt peaſant, 
| | : * 
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who riſes chearfully to his labour: look into 
his dwelling, — where the ſcene of every man's 
happineſs chiefly lies; — he has the ſame domeſ- 
tic endearments, —as much joy and comfort in 
bis children, — and as flattering hopes of their 

doing well, — to enliven bis hours and glad his 
heart, as you could conceive in the moſt afflu- 
ent ſtation. — And I make no doubt, in genera 
but if the true account of his joys and ſufferings 
were to be ballanced with thoſe of his betters 
that the. upſhot would prove to be little more 
than this; — that the. rich man had the more 
meat, — but the poor man the better ſtomach ; 
 — the one had more luxury, — more able phy- 
ſicians to attend and ſet him to rights; _ 
other, more Health and ſoundneſs in his bones, 
and leſs occaſion. for their help; — that, after 
theſe two articles bet wixt them were balanced, | 
— in all other things they flood upon a level; — |} 
that the ſun ſhines as warm, — the air blows as 
TS freſh,. and the earth breathes as fragrant, upon 
the one as the other ;— and that they have an 
equal ſhare in all the beauties and real benefits | 
of nature. — Theſe hints may be ſufficient to i 
ſhew what I propoſed from them, — the difficul- 
ties which attend us in . judging truly either of 
the happineſs or the miſery of the bulk of man- 
kind, — the evidence being ſtill more defe&ive 
in this caſe (as the matter of fad; is hard to come 
at) — than even in that of judging of their true 
characters; of both which, in general, we have 
ſuch imperfect knowledge, as will teach us cany 
dour in our determinations upon each other. 
But the main purport of this diſcourſe, is to 
teach ys humility in our reaſonings upon the 
ways of the Almighty. 1 15 ES 
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That things are dealt unequally in this World, 
is one of the ſtrongeſt natural arguments for a 
future ſtate, and therefore is not to be over - 
thrown : nevestheleſs, I am perſuaded the eharge 
is far from being. as great as. at firſt ſight it may 
appear ;—or if it. is, — that our views of things 
ate ſo narrow and confined, that it is not in our 
ower̃ to make it gooo l. 
But ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, ——that the happi- 
neſs and. proſperity of bad men-were as great as 
our general complaints make them and, what 
is not the caſe, that we were not able to clear 
up the matter, or anſwer it recencileably with 
God's juſtice and providencę, what ſhall we 
infer ? Why, the moft becoming concluſion is, 
— that it is one inſtanee more, out of many o- 
thers, of dur ignorante: — why ſhould this or 
any other religious difficulty he cannot compre- 
hend, — why ſhould it alarm him more than ten 
| thouſand other diſficulties, which every day e- 
lude his moſt exaQ and attentive ſearch ? Does 
net the meaneſt flower in the field} or the ſmall- 
eſt blade of graſs, haffle the underſtanding of the 
moſt penetrating mind? Can the deepeſt inqui- 
rers after nature tell us, upon what particular frze . 
and motion of parts the various celeurs and taſtes 
ol vegetables depend: — why one ſhrub is laxa- 
tive, — another reſtringent; — hy arſenic or. 
| hellebore ſhould lay waſte this noble frame of 
ours, or opium lock up-alt the inroads to our 
ſenſes, and plunder us in ſo mercileſs a manner 
of reaſon and underſtandihg? — Nay, have not 
the moſt obvious things that. ceme in> 6uri way 
dark ſides, which the. quickeſt fight cùnnot pe- 
netrate into; and do not the cleareſt and moſt 
exalted underſtandings find themſelves puzzled, 
andat a loſs, in every particle of matter? . | 


* 


— 


Go then, — proud man |—and when thy head 
tyrns giddy with opinions of thy own wiſdom... 
"that thou 4 ng gt correct the meaſures of the 
Almig bty, o then,—take a full view, of thy- . 
ſelf in thi aſs ; — conſider thy on faculties, . 
—how — and. imperfect; how much they 
are chequered with truth and falſhood ; — how- 
little arrives at thy knowledge, and how darkly. 
and confuſedly. tho diſcerneſt even that little as 
in a glaſs: — conſider the beginnings and ends of 
things, the greateſt and the falle, how they 
all conſpire to bafffe thee; — and which wa ever 
thou proſecuteſt thy inquities, what freth ſub- 
jeQas of amazement,—and what freſh. reaſons to 
believe there ate more yet behind which thou 
canſt never comprehend, —Conſider,—theſe. are 
but à part of his ways; — how, little a. portion is 
heard of him? Canſt thou, by ſearching, find 
out God — wo oulaſt thou know the Almighty, to 
perfection? Tis as high as heaven, What 


eanſt thou 7 tis deeper. than heil, how - 
canſt thou know it? 


Could we but ſee the myſterious working of . | 


Pf oyidence, add were, we able. ta comprehend - 
the whole plan of his infinite wiſdomm and good- 


AE N 0 W. $£1% #56, | 


neſs, which poſſibly may be the caſe in the fn! 


conſummation of all thingsz ——thoſe. ,events, . 
which we are now ſo perplexed to account for, 

would probably exalt and magnify his wiſdom,... 
and make us cry out with the Apoſtle, in that 
rapturous exclamation, — Ol the depth of the 
riches both of the goodneſs and wiſdom of God 
— how unſearchable are his Was: and his paths . 

| finding out! 
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It was ſurely a ſufficient foundation- to 
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For fo it wat, — that the children of Iſrael had 


D fenned againſ} the Lord their God, who had 


ge eee 


— 


HE words of the text account for the cauſe 


| of a ſad calamity, which. is related, in the 


foregoing verſes, to have befallen a great number 


of Tirachtes, who were furprized, in the capital 
city of Samaria, by Hoſea king of Aﬀyria, and 
cruelly carried away by bim out of their own 
country, and placed on the deſolate frontiers of 


Halah, and in Haber, by the river Gozan, and 


in the chy of the Medes, and there confined 
to end their days in ſorrow and ORE: — 
Upon which the ſacred hiftorian, inſtead of ac- 


counting for ſo ſad an event merely from poli- 


tical ſprings and cauſes; ſuch, for inſtance, ab 
the ſuperior ſtrength and policy of the enemy, ot 


an unſeaſonable provocation given, — or that 


proper meaſures of defence were negledted he 
traces it up, in one word, to its true cauſe; — 
For ſo it was, ſays he, that the children of Iſrael 


Had finned againſt the Lord their God, who 


had brought them up out of the land of Egypt. 
iread 
| that they had fipned againſt that 
Being who had an unqueſtionable right to their 
obedience. — But what an aggravation was 1 


— 


The Iogratitude of In Ai. 
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that had not only ſinned ſi inſt the 
— againſt the God of . who 
had brought them forth out of the land of Egypt; | 
— who not only created, upheld, and favoured j 
them with ſo many advantages in common with. | 
the reſt of their fellow creatures, — but who. | 
had been particularly kind to them in their miſ- - 
fortunes ; bo, when they were in the houſe. | 
of bondage, in the moſt hopeleſs condition, with= | 
| out a proſpect of any natural means of redreſs, | 
had compaſſionately heard their cry, and took | 
pity upon the, afMiions of a diſtreſſed people, 
— and, by a chain of miracles, delivered them 
from ſervitude and oppreſſion ; —— miracles of 
ſo ſtupendous a nature, that 1 take delight to 
offer them, as oſten as I have an opportunity, 
to your devouteſt | cantemplations. — This, you. 
would think, as high and as complicated an ag- 
gravation of their ſins as could be urged.— This 
was not all; —— for beſides God's goodneſs in 
Us firſt favouring their miraculous eſcape, a ſerles 
of ſucceſſes, not to be accounted for from ſe- 
cond cauſes, and the natural courſe of events, 
had crowned their heads in fo remarkable a man- 
ner, as to afford an evident proof, not only of his 
general concern for their welfare, but of his par- | 
ucular providence and attachment to them above 
all people upon earth. In the wilderneſs he 
led them like ſneep, - and kept them as the apple 
_ Cf his eye: he ſuffered no man to do them 
wrong, but reproved even kings for their ſake. 
—— When they entered into the promiſed land, 
no force was able to ſtand before them; 
when, in poſſe ſſion of it, — no army was able to 
drive them out; — and in a word; nature, for a 
tinte, Was ven backwards to eu. them; and 
Lee eH von SORE. 
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even the Sun itſelf had ſtood till. in the midft of | 
heaven to ſecure their victories. 

A people with ſo man — God's | 
favour, who had not-profited thereby ſo a to be- 
come a virtuous people, muſt have beem utterly 

corrupt; — and fo they were. — And it is likely, 
from the many ſpecimens they had given, in 
| Moſes's time, of a diſpoſition to forget God's 
benefits, and upon every trial to rebel againſt 
him,—he foreſaw they would certainly prove a 
thankleſs and unthinking people, extremely in. 
clined-to go aſtray and do evil ; —— 2 
if any thing was likely to bring them back to 
themſelves, and to conſider; the evils of their miſ- 
doings, — it muſt be the dread of ſome tem- 
poral calamity, which, he prophetically threat= _ 
ened, would one. day — _— 'befallithem; —. | 
no doubt, — that if no principle of gra- 
es could make them an obedient 3 
at leaſt they might be wrought upon by the ter- 
rof of being reduced back again by the ſame all- 
powerful hand to their firſt : diſtreſſed condition; 
which, in the end, did actually overtake them... 
— For, She ength, when. neither the alternatives | 
of promiſes or threatenings, — when neither re- 
wards or correQions, ——comforts or aſſtict ions, 
could ſoften them; when continual inſttuQtions, 
— warnings, — invitations, —reproofs,—mi- 
racles, — prophets and holy guides, had no ef- 
fect, but inſtead of making them grow better, 
apparent made them grow worſe, God's pa- 
tience at length withdrew, —— and he ſuffered. 
them to reap the wages of their folly, by, let - 
ting them fall / into the ſtatę of. — 4. from - 
whence he had firſt raiſed them; and that: 
not only in that partial inſtance of thoſe in 8a- 
maria, who were taken by Hoſea, but, I 


mean, . 


_* —— 


overthrow by rhe army of the Chaldeans 


wherein he ſuffered the whole nation to be led 
away, and carried captive into Nineveh and Ba- 


bylon. — We. may be aſſured, that the hiſtory 


of God Almightj 8 = dealings with this-fro=- 


ward and thoughtleſs people — was not wrote 
for nothing; —but that it was given as a loud call 
and warning of obedience and gratitude, for all.. 


races of men to whom the light of revelation-. 
ſhould hereafter reach: — and; therefore 1 have 
made choice of this ſubject, as it ſeoms likely to 
furniſh ſome reflections ſeaſonable for the begin- 
ning of this week, - which ſhould be devoted ta 
ſuch meditations as may prepare and fit us for the 
ſolemn faſt which we are ſhortly to obſerve, and. 


whoſe, pious intention will not be anſwered by 


a bare aſſembling ourſelves together, without 


making ſome religious and national remarks ſuit- 


able to the occaſion. —— Doubtleſs, there is no 


nation which ever had ſo many extraordinary 


reaſons and ſupernatural motives to become 3 
thankful and virtuous, as the Jews had. 


which, beſides che. daily bleſſings of God's pro- 


vidence to them, has not received faicient 
bleſſir gs and mercies at 
(0 engage their beſt ſe 


returns of Fra ratitude they can pay. 
"There: 


have been delivered from ſome grievous calamity, 


— from the rage of peſtilence or faming,— —from 


the edge and fury of the ſword, — from the fate 
and fall of kingdgms round them; they may 
have been preſerved by providential diſcoveries 


of plots and deſigns againſt the well-beihg of 


their ſtates or by critical turns and revolutions in 


their favour, when beginning. tb. nk. — By ſome 
Ggnal; 


O 
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wean, in that more general inſtance of thek 


e hands of God, fo. as. 
Nic. and the warmeſt. 


as been a time, may be, when they. | 


*- 


ee .38 e 
gnal inter poſition of God's providence, they 


fi 


may have reſcued their liberties, and all that 
was dear to them, from the jaws of ſome ty- 


rant; or may have preſerved their religion 
pure and uncorrupted, when all other comforts 
failed them. — If other countries have reaſon to 
be thankful to God for any one of theſe mercies, 
— much more has this of ours, — which, at 
one time or other, has received them all; —- 
inſomuch that our hiſtory, for this laſt hundred 
years, has ſcarce been any thigg but the huttory 
ol our deliverances and God's bleſſings ; — and 
theſe in ſo complicated a chain, ſuch as were 
ſcarce ever vouchſafed to any people beſides, 
except the Jews; and DOES to them, 
though inferior in the ſtupendous manner of 
their working, —— yet no way ſo —— in the 
extenſive goodneſs of their effects, and the in- 
finite benevolence and power which muſt have 
wrought them for us. OY LITTON 
Here then let us ſtop to look back a moment, 
and inquire what great effects all this has had 
upon our fins, and how far worthy we have 
lived of what we have received. _ 
A ſtranger, when he heard that this iſland had 
been ſo faveured by heaven, — ſo happy in our 
laws and religion, —ſo flouriſhing in our trade, — 
and fo bleſſed in our ſituation, — and ſo viſibly 
protected in all of them by Providence. 
would conclude, that our morals had kept pace 
with theſe bleſſings, and would expect that, as 
we were the moſt favoured by God 'Almighty, 
we muſt be the moſt virtucus and religious peo- 
ple upon earth. _ + outs detain LID” 
Would to God, there was any other reaſon to, 
incline one to ſuch a belief. would, to God, 
that the appearance of religion was more fre- 
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ent! for that would neceſſarily imply the rea- 
on of it ſome where, and moſt probably in the 
greateſt and moſt reſpectable characters of the 
nation. Such was the ſituation of this country 
till a licentious king introduced a licentious 
'— The court of Charles the Second firſt brake 
in upon, and, I fear, has almoſt demoliſhed the 
out works of religion, of modeſty, and of ſober - 
manners; — ſo that, ewe of any real marks of 
religion amongſt us, you ſee thouſands who are 
tired with carrying the F of it, — and have 
thrown it aſide as a uſeleſs incumbrance. % 
| But this licentiouſneſs, he'll ſay, may be 
chiefly owing to a long courſe o proſperity, 
which is apt to corrupt men's minds. God has 
ſince tired you with affli tions; — you have had 
lately a .bloody and expenſive war ; — God has 
| ſent, moreover, a peſtilence amongſt your cattle, 
| which has cut off the flbck from the fold, and 
left no herd in the ſtalls; — beſides, — you have 
juſt felt two dreadful ſhocks in your metropolis 
of a moſt terrifying nature; — which, if God's 
_ providence had not checked and reſtrained with - 
in forme bounds, might have overthrown your 
capital, and your Mar af he along with it. 
Horchy he'll ſay, al 
awakened the * ores of the moſt unthinking 
part of you, and forced the inhabitants of your 
| Ed, e from ſuch admonitions, to have learned 
righteouſneſs. —I own, this is the natural effect, 
EC — and, one ſhould hope, ſhould always be the 
improvement from ſuch calamities; —for we 
often find, that numbers of people, who, in 
their proſperity, ſeemed to forget God, —— do 
yet remember him in the days of trouble and 
diſtreſs ; et, conſider this N a 
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. ſee no ſuch effect from it, as, in fact, one would 
expect from ſpeculation. 

For inſtance, with-all the devaſtation and 
bloodſhed which the war has occaſioned, — how | 
many converts has-it made either to virtue or 
'frugality? — The peſtilence amongſt our cattle 
though it has diſtreſſed, and utterly undone, fo 
many thouſands; yet what one viſible alteration 
has it made in the courſe of our live? 
And though one would imagine, that the ne- 
ceſſary drains of taxes for the one, and the los 
of rent and property: from the other, — ſhculd, in 
dome meaſure, have withdrawn the means of 
-gratifying our. paſſions as we have done; — yet 
What appearance is their amongſt us that it is ſo? 
what one faſhionable folly or extravagance has 
been checked? — Are not the ſame expences of 
equipage, and furniture, and dreſs, — the ſame 
order of diverſions, pexpetuall returning, and as 
great luxury and epicuriſm of entertainments as 
in the moſt proſperous condition? So that, tho” 
the head is ſick, and the whole heart is ot, 
Wee all effect to look well in the face, either 

nothing had happened, or we were _—_— 
acknowledge the force and natural eſſects of the 
chaſtiſements of God.—And if ſrom the effects 
which war and peſtilence have bad — we may 
form a judgment of the moral effects which the 
laſt terror is likely to produce,it is to be fear- 
ed, however we might be ſtartled at firſt, — 
that the impreſſions will ſcarce: laſt longer than 
the inſtantaneous ſhock which occaſioned them: 
— And I make no doubt, — ſhould 3 man have 
4 courage to declare his opinion, — “ That he be- 
lieved it. was an indication of God's anger upon 
a corrupt generation,” — that it would be great 
+008 but he would be pitied for his weakneſs, or 


openly 
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- openly laughed at for his ſyperſtition.—Or if, 
; after ſuch a declaration, —— he was thought 
worth ſetting right in his miſtake, he would be 
informed, — that religion had nothing te do 

1 explications. of this-kind ;— that all ſuch vio- 

'lent vibrations of the earth were owing to ſub- 
terraneous cavernsfalling down of themſelves, or 
being blown up by nitrous and ſulphureous va- 
pours rarified by heat; and that it was dle 
to bring im the Deity to untie the knot, When it 
can he reſolved eaſily into natural cauſes— Vain, 
unthinking mortals ! — As if natural cauſes were 

Any thingelfe in the hands of God, but inſtru» 

ments which he can. turn to work the purpoſes 

of his will, either to reward or puniſh, as ſeems 
fitting to his infinite wiſdom. 285 Th 

Thus no man repenteth him-of his wickedneſs, 

| ſaymg, — What have I done? — but every one 

| turneth to his courſe, as a horſe ruſheth into the 

; | battle. To conclude, however we may under- 

„ » rate ãt now, — it is a maxim of eternal truth. 
which both reaſoning and all accounts from hiſ- 
tory confirm, — that the wickedneſs and corrufſ-- 

tian of a people will ſooner or later bring on 

temporal miſchiefs and calamities.— And can it 
be otherwiſe ??—— for a vicious nation not only 
carries the ſeeds of deſtruction within, from the ® 
natural workings and courſe of things, — but -it 
_ lays itſelf open to the whole force and injury of 
accidents from without; — and I do venture to 
ſay, — there never was a nation or people fallen -- 
into troubles or decay, — buf one might juſtly 
leave the ſame remark upon them which the fa- + 
cred hiſtorian makes in the text upon the miſ- 
fortunes of the Iſraelites, — for ſo it was, — that 
they had ſinned againſt the Lord their God, 
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Let us, 2 conſtantly bear in ke nay] 


concluſion of the ſacred writer, — which 1 ſhall 
ve you in his own beautiful and awful language: 
. But the Lord who brought you up out of 


er and 3 


e fear; and him 


ſhall fear, — and he ſhall: -— apa] 


; Egypt, with a 
' © tretched-out' arm, him ſhall 
|. . - hall ye worſhi ; and to him Gall yoo fect 
... . - fice: — And the ſtatutes, and the Srdinances, 
and the commandments he wrote for you, ye 
1 ſhall obſerve to do for evermote. The Lord 
your God 
3 out of the hand of all your enemies“? 
* "wow: to God the 8 e. N 
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